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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
'June 25, 1904. 

Speech days arc thick upon us, and one wonders 
what is the gain to education from these ceremonies. 
In some schools they are a tradition — part enter- 
tainment, part exercise — and the speeches are still 
spoken, as in the old days, by the boys. More 
often, especially in the newer schools, they are 
a kind of Annual Revivalist meeting, in which 
some " prominent man " is called to perform the 
sorry task of urging parents to do their manifest 
duty, and to give their children a real chance of 
education. It is said that English education cannot 
thrive without this annual stimulus, just as some 
forms of Corybantic religion cannot thrive without 
the big drum. But it is surely not ahvays a good 
thing for boys to receive prizes in circumstances 
of publicity so flattering to their vanity. There 
are schools where the prizes are given in a decent 
privacy by the headmaster. The writer of this 



note remembers taking his prize at an ordinary 
roll-call with the headmaster's just and unexpected 
comment, " I could wish you had done more to 
deserve it." 

An announcement has been made fixing the 
courses of instruction for the Oxford diploma in 
Economics. These courses will begin at the opening 
of the academical year in October next, and the 
first annual examination will be held at the close 
of that year in June 1905. A fairly wide net is 
spread for the classes of students who are expected 
to enter for the diploma. It is designed to include 
students who intend to follow a business career, or 
who propose to enter the public service, whether 
at home or in India, or in the colonies ; or who 
may desire " by some previous mental training to 
fit themselves for dealing in the active pursuit of 
the obligations of citizenship " — a phrase which we 
presume to mean future members of parhament, 
county councillors, and others concerned with the 
routine of Local Government, The diploma is open 
to women students, and to foreigners who desire 
to gain an acquaintance with Enghsh economic 
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thought and progress. Any candidate who has 
pursued an approved course of study, whether a 
member of Oxford University or not, will be 
admitted to the examination on the payment of 
a fee of fifty shillings. The needs of the different 
classes of candidates have been borne in mind in 
the selection of the subjects to be offered in the 
examination, and the names of the lecturers for the 
general part of the examination and on special 
subjects, include Professor Edgeworth, the Rev. 
A. J. Carlyle, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, and Mr. L. L. 
Price of Oriel, who is the secretary to the committee. 

There is a proposal, of which we have been 
informed, to found a Teachers' College. It is, 
apparently, intended to do for the scholastic pro- 
fession what the College of Surgeons and the College 
of Physicians have done for the medical profession, 
and to become the representative mouthpiece of 
an organised body of secondary teachers. Without 
being sanguine of the success of the movement, we 
certainly hold that there is work for such a College 
to do. One work lies ready to its hand — the corre- 
lation and the codification of the various courses 
by wliich intending teachers may gain a diploma. 
Every teacher now entering the profession is face 
to face with the problem how to gain this necessary 
quahtication for the Register. We understand that 
the Oxford School has received the sanction of the 
Board of Education for a scheme by which four- 
years men may gain the diploma on two terms' 
residence, and three-years men on three terms' resi- 
dence, and that in both these cases a holiday course 
in the summer may count as a term. This is worth 
knowing, but the Oxford course is not, perhaps, the 
most convenient for every one. A clear statement 
of the possible courses from an authoritative body 
would be welcome. 

The Classical Association of England and Wales 
held its first regular meeting at Oxford on May 27 
and 28. The Press reports of the proceedings were 
scanty, but we learn from the Classical Review, 
that the Treasurer, discussing what is meant by 
"Greek " and "Latin" in human life, alternately 
dazzled, enchanted, and tantalised his audience. 
We do not doubt : Mr. Mackail is quite capable of 
it. But Mr. Mackail's oration will never reach the 
great public, and the members of the association 
will not help the cause of the Humanities by listen- 
ing to Olympian eloquence. Admiral Sir C. Bridge 
spoke with naval directness {would we bad heard !) 



of the value of a classical training to a sailor. Surely 
this is giving the case away ! It makes the study 
of the classics a merely utihtarian pursuit, like 
physics or engineering. We thought the glory of 
classical studies was that they were useless, and 
humanising. The discussions ranged over a wide 
field, and raised a number of interesting questions, 
" some of wliich it may be hoped " {says the Classical 
^Review) " will issue in definite proposals." 

It is to be hoped so indeed. We also, like the 
Elder in the Agamemnon, " opine that something 
should be done," We suppose that the Association 
has its articles of association setting forth its objects. 
But from the Press reports we could not discover 
what those objects are ; we did, indeed, divine 
that — to use the jargon of the day — some members 
are out-and-out Protectionists, while others are 
advocates of better " business methods." We think J 
that the Association should begin with a plentiful 
definition of terms. " Greek " and " Latin " sans 
phrase, are fairly comprehensive terms and may be 
all things to all men. It seems to us that the 
teaching of the rudiments of the Latin tongue wants 
some attention. Why should boys be so hope- 
lessly inarticulate in a simple Latin catechism ? 
Ask a boy a few questions, on a piece he has just 
read, like " Quid fecit Hannibal," and you will have 
reason to thank Hermes for your luck if you get 
one reply a minute. Then there is the question of 
Translations, especially of Greek classics, of which 
there are excellent examples too numerous to men- 
tion. We gathered that a suggestion to use them 
was made at the meeting, but it seemed to be 
drowned in unquenchable laughter after the manner 
of the older gods. Yet the boys in any school could 
be counted on the fingers who will even get the 
Greek spirit from anything but translations. 

In all Mr. Morley's speeches there is almost a 
sensible glow of fervour which is characteristic of 
the man. His remarks at the opening of the new 
library at Somerville College were no less fervid and 
felicitous than ever. His saying that a hbrary 
should not be a mere collection of books but an 
intellectual instrument created by a presiding mind 
and with a presiding purpose should be laid to heart 
by all makers of school libraries. In such a place 
and in the auspicious presence of Mill's disciple, it 
was inevitable that the Degree question should peep 
forth heie and there. Does the Master of Balliol's 
hope that the presence of the representatives of 
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the university " was an omen ef good things to 
come " portend a reopening of that question ? 
Was it, by the way, wholly logical of Mr. Morley 
to say that the debarring of women from a respon- 
sible interest in great affairs made books all the 
more necessary to them ? We should have said 
the better advice would be to shun the miserable 
substitute of books for action, and to seek their 
real education in other "great affairs" in which 
they have a responsible interest. Perhaps the ladies 
were conscious of this when they selected for their 
play Mr. Robert Bridge's delightful masque, Demeter. 

On June II, the annual Conference of the Associa- 
tion of Head Mistresses was held at the Mary 
Datchelor School for Girls. Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc, the 
President, was in the chair. The members present 
numbered 165. Reports were received from Sub- 
Conimittees appointed to consider (a) Educational 
Administration ; (b) Training of Special Teachers 
in Junior and Preparatory Work ; (c) Relative 
Values of Examinations, and {d) The True Cost of 
Secondary Education for Girls. The President in 
her address dealt with the question of the correlation 
of the school stages of education. Separation 
between primary, secondary, and tertiary education 
was occasioned partly by congenital class distinc- 
tions, and the variety of the life for which education 
prepares, but mostly by confusion in the popular 
notion of the educational aim. Deeper, fuller, 
more practically verified thinking and more scien- 
tifically tested practice were necessary for the 
elimination of confused ideas and the resulting 
dogmatism, contradiction, and mischievous diversity. 
The dream of the higher patriotism was society 
for the virtue of its members, and each member 
for the social good, and the realisation of this was 
the object of national education. 

On the resolution to support the movement for 
a College of Secondary Teachers, Miss Gadesden 
said that the time had come when it was necessary 
to focus the ideals and opinions of teachers. It 
was therefore proposed, not to start a new associa- 
tion, but to form a federated College to represent 
secondary teachers. Among the aims of such a 
College would be : (a) To promote sound learning 
and in particular to advance secondary education ; 
(6) To form a corporate body of teachers as fully 
representative as possible of the various branches 
of secondary education ; (c) To press upon central 
and local authorities the importance of freedom 



and diversity in education ; so that they may 
recognise and aid \'arious types of secondary schools, 
whether public or private : and (d) To advocate 
the claims of efficient private schools for such 
recognition and aid. on grounds both of equity 
and of the economy of public money. 

A GENERAL meeting of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Assistant Mistresses was held on May 28 
at the Clifton High School, on the invitation of 
the Clifton Branch. After a short opening address 
from the President, Miss Laylon, of the CardifE 
County Intermediate School, read a paper on Welsh 
secondary education and the Intermediate System. 
Miss Ker, a member of the Education Committee 
of the Gloucestershire County Council, and Miss 
Palmer, of the Education Committee of the Somer- 
setshire County Council, then gave accounts of the 
scholarship schemes adopted or proposed for their 
respective counties. Miss Caraway explained the 
Bristol scholai^ship scheme, and Miss Young the 
scheme for Bath. After some questions and dis- 
cussion, the meeting terminated with the usual 
votes of thanks. 

The migration of London Public Schools to rural 
and suburban districts continues to make progress. 
The Council of University College School have pur- 
chased a site of over five acres with a frontage on 
the Frognal Road in Hampstead. In this respect 
the fine old foundation in Gower Street is following 
the example set in 1872, when Charterhouse moved 
to Godalming, and again, in 1884, when St. Paul's 
School was moved by the Mercers' Company from 
St. Paul's Churchyard to Hammersmith ; more 
recently, too by King's College School and by 
Christ's Hospital. University College School belongs 
to a foundation which was the first of English 
University Colleges to open its doors to students 
irrespective of their religious denomination. The 
mere passage of time and other almost equally 
intangible causes have tended to some extent to 
diminish the popularity of this school, which in- 
cludes among its past pupils very many of the most 
distinguished names in Victorian history. Doubtless 
the authorities are well advised in believing that 
this migration to a more salubrious site will react 
favourably upon its numbers, and we wish Dr. 
Spenser, who is a welcome contributor to the present 
number of School, every success in connection 
with the change, and as httle inconvenience as 
possible during the two years of transition. 
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Public Meeting in Aid of 
the King's College Women's 
Department 

From a Correspondent 

A Public Meeting in aid of the Women's Department of 
King's CoDege (13 Kensington Square, W.) was held at 
the Empress Rooms on June 9. under the patronage of 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, who was one 
of the original founders of the institution, in which she 
has shown great interest from the beginning. The Mayor 
of Kensington presided, and the principal speakers were 
Dr. Heath (Board of Education), Sir H. Craik, K.C.B. 
(Secretary to the Council of Education in Scotland), and 
W. Bousfield. Esq. (Chairman of the Girls' PubUc Day 
School Co.). The meeting was largely attended by an 
influential audience, including many past students of the 
College, while the present students, in academic costume, 
acted as stewards and conducted the visitoi^ to their seats. 

H.R.H. Princess Louise, having been received by the 
Principal, Dr. Headlam, Vice- Principal (Miss L. M. Faith- 
loll), and the Committee of Management, was presented 
with a lovely bouquet of red rosea by the Senior Student 
of the College [Miss E. Ouless). 

Tlie Mayor of Kirnamj^ton opened the proceedings with 
a short account of the liistory of the Women's Department 
of King's CoJIcge. He said that classes for ladies, con- 
ducted by the staff of King's College were first held in 
Kensington in 1S7S, but it was not till these were removed 
to the present buildings in Kensington Square in i38;, 
that they nerc formally conatitutod a Department of 
Kinft'i College. Since the beginning, the work of the 
Department had steadily progrcawnl in every direction, 
and at tlie present the student* numbered between 200 
and joo. 01 thew: about fifty were preparing for higher 
examinations of the Universitiei of T/indon and Oxford 
in Arts and Science : the department of Fine Art had 
recently been extended and improved, and the School of 
Music was likewise in a nourishing condition. In every 
deportment much serious work was l>etng doni^ undtr the 
direction of profcoMira, lecturer*, and teachers appointed 
by the Council of King's College, and the Kensington 
Branch ranked with the parent College lu a School of the 
University ol London. Moreover, it was the only school 
of University rank in both arts and science in the Borough 
of Kensington, and supplied a gap not otherwise tilled in 
the West I^nd of London, 

The Principal of King's College pointed out that the 
appeal was made, not because the Department was not 
flourisliing, but becausn of its rapid growth and extension. 
Every day fresh demands were niadii and met ; next 
session, lor tnstAnce, in response to a request from the 
St, Paul's Association, a fully organised course ol Biblical 
Study for teachers ol Divinity and others would bo begun. 

The Women's Department is by its constitution debarred 
from incurring any debt which shall make it a charge on 
the general funds of the College, and tlmnlts to the strenuous 
eSorts of the Vice- Principal, the original debt of ,£7000 on 
the buildings is now reduced to about £ioo. 

The Department is in the uniqui; iMisition of a College 
without debt and without rnduwment ; it li.is no renourccs 



but current income. The sum asked for, ^5000 is a very 
small one, but it would make it possible to supply some 
of the most pressing needs, viz. : 

Extended laboratory accommodation and equipment. 
A proper reference library. 
New class and lecture rooms. 
Scholarships for needy students. 

The last report of the Treasury Commissioners com- 
mented very unfavourably on the lack of local support 
given to the College, and it was earnestly to be hoped that 
this want would now be remedied. 

Mr. Bousfield then moved " that this Meeting having 
heard of the work carried on in the Women's Department 
of King's College, London, considers it to be well worthy 
of support." 

He emphasised the peculiar need that Kensington should 
possess a centre of University Education for Women, 
adequately equipped, that should carry on the work done 
in its schools. Kensington ought to be the home ol culture 
in the broadest sense, for it contained within a limited area 
more educated people than any other district of the same 
size in London. 

Mr. Mdman seconded the resolution. 

Dr. Heath, in an eloquent and witty speech proposed 
that '• As the Women's Department is part of a School 
of the University of London, and situated in Kensington, 
strenuous efforts should be made to raise a fund for its 
adequate equipment to meet modem requirements." He 
said that as a former teacher in the College, he knew only 
too well the difficulties which confronted students and 
lecturers alike on account of the lack of money for necessary 
books and apparatus. The University of London bas a 
right to eipvct Kensington to contribute to its support. 
London is not one but many cities, and each must take 
its part in the support of the University. Up to the 
present, Kensington with its 176.000 inhabitants had 
raised ^£2000 for its College, the only place of general as 
distinguished from specialised education in the borough. 
Southampton, with 104,000 inhabitants, had spent £iy,ooo 
on college buildings and purchased a library of 23,000 
books. Education must be endowed, not only that 
degrees might be earned — that was only the beginning of 
wisdom, and not always that — but because if mistakes 
were made in the training of women for their life's work, 
the resulting evil to the nation was immediate and fataL 

Sir Henry Craik, in seconding the motion, said that while 
the Universities gives Boards of Studies and Schemes ol 
Study and the lust after degrees, the Colleges alone are 
able to know and supply the needs of the localities which 
they serve. Unless they were enabled to choose their own 
course and develop on their own lines, free from the necessity 
to pander to popularity, they must lose their individuality 
and value. That freedom was only possible as the result 
of proper endowment. King's College like every other 
bride would be happier and better if she bad an adequate 
dowry, now she was entering into ever closer alliance with 
the University. The motions having been unanimously 
carried, votes of thanks were passed to H.R.H. Princess 
Louis, and to the Mayor, and the meeting then adjourned. 

Mb. Frith, the historian of Cromwell, and a valued 
collaborator in the Cambridge Modern History and the 
Dictionary of National Biography, has been appointed to 
the Oxford Chair, vacated by the death of Professor York 
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4y Candidates 



By Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. 
Director of the British Museum 

It may be of interest if I set down a few notes of my 
experience regarding certain shortcomings in the edu- 
cation of boys in elementary schools in London, which 
have been brought under my notice during a fairly 
long term of years. I should first state that these 
observations are not the result of active criticism. I 
have not gone forth on a fault-finding crusade, which 
was not my affair. I simply record certain facts which 
I have learned in the course of official business, and 
which to an unprejudiced mind have brought conviction 
that the methods followed have been wrong and that 
the lads have not had the sound and simple education 
which no one will deny should be the essential object 
of elementary instruction. 

For the past five-and-twenty years it has been the 
practice to employ in the British Museum a certain 
proportion of boys among the servants of the several 
departments, and especially of the literary departments, 
where they are useful in the supply of books, &c., to 
the staff and to readers, and in other light duties in 
which personal activity is an advantage. These boy- 
attendants as they are called are engaged between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years, and preferably nearer 
to fourteen than to sixteen. The practice has proved 
very satisfactory and beneficial both to the Service of 
the Museum and to the boys themselves, who receive 
a good trairang and ultimately either pass into other 
employments outside or are nominated to the better 
positions of attendants in the Museum. But I am not 
here concerned with their career. The remarks I have 
to make refer to the period of candidature of those who 
have passed before me. I have made it a duty personally 
to see and test every boy who has presented himself for 
a place since I have been the Director, and in the course 
of fifteen years I have seen and tested upwards of 
two hundred. 

There is an obvious objection to the employment of 
yoimg boys living at long distances from their working 
places ; and the boy-attendants have therefore for the 
most part been drawn from schools not too far removed 
from the Museum. They are in general the sons of 
clerks, accountants, small tradesmen, policemen, fore- 
men mechanics, labourers, servants, coachmen, cab- 
drivers, waiters, &c. — that is, of respectable men in 
continual employment. They are, as a rule, required 
to be ex-seventh or seventh standard scholars. The 
average of intelligence of these London boys is fairly 
high, nor in physique are they wanting. A certain 
proportion, it is true, are small for their years, but it 
not infrequently happens, as elsewhere, that nature 
makes compensation, and that the smallest are the 
qoickest-witted. 
It did not take long to discover the faults and absurdilies 



in the education which these boys were receiving. To 
begin with it is nothing new to state that they were being 
taught in their primary schools subjects which were 
altogether unsuitable ; but, in addition, these subjects 
appeared to have been so imperfectly taught and learned 
(with very few exceptions) that the time expended on 
them was utterly wasted. Little snippets of the 
Sciences, so-called ; tags of the 'ologies ; dabbling in 
Latin roots and French verbs ; shorthand and algebra 
appear to have been the special subjects in favour. 
There would be no objection, perhaps, to the teaching 
of these, had the essentials of a plain education received 
proper attention. But such essential subjects as history 
and geography have gone to the wall. Common sense 
would suppose that it should be a part of elementary 
education that every boy and girl should know some- 
thing of the history and geography of his own country ; 
but, judging from the results of my examination of 
these boys, I do not hesitate to say that the teaching 
of both history and geography in primary schools is 
discreditable. If the nation is " to learn to think 
imperiaJly," as Mr. Chamberlain exhorts us, and as 
every one who takes a pride in his country and believes 
in its mission would insist, we should surely begin with 
the elements in primary schools. 

It is some consolation to be able to say that we seem 
to have got on so far with national education that the 
three R's are fairly well taught. The average quahty 
of reading aloud (excepting in particulars to be noticed 
presently) has been good among my candidates. Most 
of them read simple English fluently and correctly at 
sight. Their handwriting also is generally formed on 
ajgood model. And simple aritlunetic appears to beweU 
taught. 

But to return to history. It is lamentable to know 
that not one in ten of these boys had the vaguest con- 
ception of English history. It seems to have been 
enough to read round from a reading-book, and for the 
masterif he thought it worth while, to ask a few questions; 
but anything in the way of preparation seems to have 
been systematically ignored. The result is naturally 
either a blank in the memory, or the queerest jumble 
of facts which it is a mercy to think are soon forgotten. 
Ask one of these boys what was his last lesson. He 
will probably reply " Tudor Period " or " Stuart 
Period," but what those phrases mean it is ten to one 
that he has no idea. Such a reply that the reign of 
George III. was remarkable for the execution of Louis 
XIV. in the French Revolution hardly surprised me ; 
but I was certainly startled by being informed by 
a very intelligent boy that Edward III. was killed by 
a cricket-ball. The lad, however, was not at all startled 
when I gravely asked him in what match the king was 
playing ; he answered with equal gravity that he did 
not remember. Of course Edward III. and George III. 
were all one to him, and from poor Fred's tennis-ball 
by natural selection he evolved the cricket-ball that 
slew the Plantagenet. The only fact that one of my 
candidates coiUd recall in the reign of Henry VIII. 
was the rebeUion of a baker, name unknown ; and 
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uiothcT, to a fairly wide question for anything that 
occarrcd in Georgt: II I. 's reign, promptly repliM : 
" Ten wa» thrown into Boston Harbour, and the Ameri- 
caiu poMcd llie Stamp Act." And so on to any length 
(if ahaurdity. 

Quentiona in Kcography have drawn answers quite 
ai ludicrous though not so entertaining. From 
stupid boys of course one may expect anything, but 
it is to be rt-mcmbcrcd that my candidates were boys 
who had reachrd the seventh or ex-sevcnth standards ; 
and that such answers ss tliiwc quoted could be given 
by them is a melancholy trstjmony of the contempt in 
which tticse important subjects are generally held in 
' elementary schooLi. Of course there have been a few 
honourable exceptions, I have met with boys who had 
been intelligently taught, and who had a good general 
grasp of English history and geography ; but, alas ! 
these instances could be counted on the fingers. 

I pats to another matter to which I have had my 
attention painfully drawn, and which is deserving of 
more [niblic allentinn than it has received. I refer to 
the bad pronunciation of the king's English which is 
prevalent in elementary schools. The articulation (or 
perhaps I ought rather to say, the want of articulation) 
BO offensive tu thr educated ear, which Cockney English 
has now adopted, threatens to l>ecome wide-spread. 
Wliy are not children in primary schools in I,ondon, 
the centre of the empire, taught to pronounce correctly ? 
I fear that one chief reason is that the teachers them- 
selves am often tarred with the same brush as their 
pupils, and tliat they arc incapable of detecting faults 
in articulation ; nay, worse, 1 have reason to believe 
that the Cockney teacher, originally taught in the London 
schools, is carrying his hideouH pronumiutiun into the 
provinces and disseminating it throughout the country. 
In examining my candidates I have chosen Psalm cviii. 
(Old Testament veraion) as u test for reading. It is 
not too long, It has a g<}od variety ol ordinary words, 
and it contains a certain numlx-r of proper names which, 
like hurdles In a race, try the staying |)owera. As a 
rule, my candidates have passed the test creditably in 
actual reailing, but in pronunciation not lo i)er cent, 
have l»een able to give the vowels and diphthongs 
correctly. In the first verae the ugly cockney nasal 
/ for li comes out in " praise, " It is diffi- 
cult lo express tlic sound witlioul phonetic symlwls, 
but every Londoner alas I knows ton well Iiow my 
boys almost invariably would "Sing and give prrze." 
In very many instances I have found an alwolute 
iniibilily lo pronounce tin* ■?. The di-liriijucnts ap]Mar 
to pcrn-ive a distinction lii-twreti " prnlsr " and 
" prijic," when 1 linvr uttered the wiird*. but 1 have 
tried again and again without hucccsn to get them to 
express them. In duspair 1 once asked a boy to spell 
" [iraiac." the reply was p r i i s e, N)th i's U'ing nftinl. 
In a Ubrary where bonk-shclvfis are immliereil by thu 
letters of the alphiitict this dried is liicunv<^niont. 
We do not clear the first verso wilhinit anotln-r «tumbti< ; 
"my glofy" ticcomrs " inol (imsnl) iftmy" Uir inund 
of long I being thus IrnnHformcd, In verse j wo of 



course " Sing i)ri2es among the nitions," and when we 
enter verse 4, we find that " Thy trewth reacheth unto 
the cleouds." The inability of the Cockney boy to pro- 
nounce the 00 sound is very marked, and is probably 
a more wide-spread defect than might be imagined. 
U is converted into a sound something between u and 
ew, and in the word " who." where it follows the 
aspirate, it becomes a pecuhar hoot, the lips being only 
slightly opened and at the same time being well pro- 
jected. This sound is totally different from the thin 
u sound which represents 00 in the Devonshire dialect. 
I once had a candidate who bad spent some early 
years in that county. The cockney grafted on the 
Devon and the struggle for supremacy between the two 
had a surprising effect. There is, however, one improve- 
ment which is very noticeable among the boys with 
whom 1 have had to do. The old Cockney defect of 
dropping the aspirate and supplying it superfluously 
has practically disappeared. I ha\'e found the loss of 
the h rather unusual ; its addition, rare. I remember 
only one instance of the substitution of f for th, e.g., 
"fere" for "there," a fault which I am told is not 
uncommon in the east of London. 

To revert for a moment to the actual reading of the 
Psalm. I have said that most of my candidates 
acquitted themselves creditably. They faced the 
proper names boldly and got over them without much 
effort. " Valiantly," however, in the last verse, was 
not infrequently a difficulty, and " psaltery" in verse 2 
occasionally proved a snare. One boy who started in 
a really good style with a clear voice and remarkable 
fluency, plunged into the verse with " Awake. Salisbury, 
and harp ; I myself will awake early." It was evident 
that he was not consciously invoking the Prime Minister 
of the day to a more spirited pohcy. 

After finishing the school examination. I pass to a 
more agreeable topic and ask the candidate what game 
he plays. It is pleasant to see how often the young 
face brightens, and at the same time somewhat pathetic 
to bear how the difficulties of organising matches are 
overcome. A large proportion of London boys, happily, 
still have the British instinct for outdoor games fully 
alive in them, m spite of the difficulty of finding con- 
venient playing-fields in this overgrown town. On the 
other hand there are too many schools where no attempt 
at organising games is made or even encouraged. I 
8u|)posc it is due to civilisation (or is " culture " the 
word ?) that a boy, in answer to my usual question 
what games he played, rephed, " Billiards ! " 



" 1 sitB you've been elected President of your class. 
I'm ftldd the boys arc n't don-n on you, but while the most 
(Kipiiliir man in his class isn't always 3. lailore in business, 
\wit\g ni popular as llml takes up a heap of time. I 
nollt:eil too, when you were home Easter, that you were 
running lo iimrty clothrs and cigarettes. There's nothing 
eriniliml In either, but I don't like sporty clerks at all, 
niiit Ihc only part of the prcmisca on which cigarette smok- 
iiiK is «ll<nv«'d la tlic fertiliser factoiy." — From A Self- 
Mndt MrtfKani's Ltlttn lo his Son. 
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Boys' Schools of To-Day 

By Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson, B.A. 

'■ Schools were not as nice then as they are now." 
The remark came distinctly yet unobtrusively irom 
a rosy, blue-eyed scholar of six, who sat in class, beam- 
ing with smiles, at a well-known school on the Kinder- 
garten system. As a footnote to the narrative of a 
teacher who was describing the education of Christopher 
Columbus, it indicated that after two years' experience of 
a modern day school, the twentieth -century youngster 
looks forward without misgiving to the boarding school 
which was too often a terror and tribulation to his 
fathers. It seemed to me to sum up all unconsciously 
the long story of educational progress in England from 
Bede and Alcuin through Colet and Ascham to Arnold 
and Thring. 

Our own age especially has been one of much thought 
and many experiments. We have lived to see masters 
and parents taking counsel together that they may carry 
out their common aims in harmony ; boys and girls 
of the most highly educated class learning side by side 
up to the age of ten ; boys as a matter of course getting 
their first lessons in Latin from a mistress not a master. 
Much remains however to be worked out as to the best 
methods of equipping children of all ranks during the 
swiftly passing years of youth, so that they may hold their 
own in this age of fierce competition, not only between 
man and man, but between nation and nation. 

For those able to benefit most fully from the com- 
bined system of instruction and discipline which we 
call education, its whole period covers twenty years, 
which may be roughly divided into four chapters of 
equal length : viz.. Infant School, from the age of four 
to eight; Preparatory School, from the age of nine to 
thirteen ; Public School, from the age of fourteen to 
eighteen, and College, from the age of nineteen to twenty- 
three. Of these periods the second is undoubtedly the 
most important in its influence ; it is likewise the only 
one common to all the rising generation in this country. 
Dming the first period, many children of the well-to-do 
are worse off than the infants attending a well -organised 
Board or National School, for they receive only casual 
and intermittent instruction from nurse, governess, or 
mother, accompanied by hardly any discipline of regular 
hours or working with others. Then the labourer's 
child leaves school at about thirteen, while compara- 
tively few in the whole community are able to go on 
at eighteen to college or its equivalent, as the comple- 
ment of their education. I propose therefore to deal 
with the second period only here, showing how " nice," 
as compared with its predecessors, the school of to-day 
is sometimes and might be always, by describing one 
particular preparatory school which I have lately visited. 
I shall not say where it is, as my object is not to advertise 
it, or to suggest that others equally good do not exist. 

The headmaster, a man whose innate enthusiasm and 
capacity have been developed by a good many years 



of slowly acquired experience, has embodied his ideals 
m a group of buildings remote from any large town and 
near the sea-coast. Here nearly a hundred boys between 
eight and fourteen are taught and trained by him and 
his nine assistant masters. That gives an average of 
ten hoys to a class, with which we may contrast the 
Eton of sixty years ago, where nine masters taught 
five hundred and seventy boj-s, the class of each 
averaging therefore sLxty- three. 

The day's routine, according to the summer time- 
table, will best picture masters and boys at work and 
at play- 

At 6.30 A.M. a bell rung all along the corridors rouses 
the five dormitories from the profound slumbers of 
childhood. Hardy boys who appreciate cold water 
make at once for the adjoining rooms, where baths 
(one of them a shower bath) are fixed. Nearly every- 
body, one way or other, gets a daily tubbing, two warm 
evening baths being the minimum of total immersion 
in the week. At seven o'clock all are answering to 
the roll-call, and seating themselves at the seven long 
tables in the spacious dining-hall. The morning sun 
streams through its ample windows, hghting up antlers, 
and other trophies of the chase, fine engravings, and 
cases of geological specimens. All is pleasant to the 
eye, acting on the old Uppingham motto, " Honour the 
work, and the work will honour you;" and where this 
is the case, ink -splashing, name-cutting, and the messiness 
which fights in many ways against the well-ordered life, 
become as impossible as in the refined homes to which 
these boys mostly belong. At table, the hum of merry 
voices over the home-baked wholemeal bread and 
butter and marmalade, varied sometimes by porridge 
and cream, sometimes by fish and bacon, contrast with 
the stem old school ri'gime which made talking and 
laughing at meals a punishable offence. 

Breakfast is followed^mark, it is not preceded — by 
half an hour's preparation, each master carefully teaching 
his own class how to leam. For httle boys, unaided 
preparation too often means deplorable waste of time 
in futile dreaming over a book, or at best committing 
to memory unassimilated knowledge in Chinese fashion. 

At 8.15 all muster for a bright service of about fifteen 
minutes in the beautiful chapel, true centre of the whole 
school life. All around, brasses commemorate old boys 
now helping forward the work of the world, and to 
well-chosen religious pictiu^es by real masters, its stained 
glass windows add portraits of English heroes and 
scholars. All join reverently in the prayers, and the 
choir, that is the whole school, trained by a zealous 
organist, sing one or more of the Psalms for the day. 
Tlie lesson is read from the lectern by one of the boys, 
who has carefully prepared it beforehand. They 
eagerly volunteer for this duty, which quite little fellows 
are allowed, if qualified, to perform; the system en- 
couraging the rare and delightful accompUshment of 
good reading aloud. 

At 8.45 the classes assemble in twelve large and airy 
class-rooms, and between morning cliapeJ and tea at 
6.30, do some six hours of work, divided by lunch and 
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dinner into three periods of two hours each, the third 
period giving place to games on the two half -holidays. 
There are thus only tMrty-five hours of actual school 
work in the week. This secures a fresh power of appli- 
cation tliroughout, which ought to make the work really 
effective and strenuous ; for inattention, merelyof physical 
origin, is too often the result of long hours for quite 
young learners. The school is up-to-date also in 
not leaving the youngest boys to take their chance 
with the least experienced teachers, nor does it exist 
for the few who will distinguish themselves, rather than 
for the many who will do their best without a chance 
of attaining to fame. It was Thring of Uppingham who 
first asserted openly in England that " in the economy 
of God's world a dull boy has as much right to have 
his power, such as it is, fully trained as a boy of talent, 
and that no school does honest work which does not 
recognise this truth as the basis of its working arrange- 
ments." He went so far, indeed, as to declare that 
" a good teacher ought to rejoice in a stupid boy as an 
interesting problem." 

In such small classes no one can reckon upon being 
overlooked; the quick-witted boy whose eyes, following 
his roving thoughts, have wandered to the window may 
be pounced on at any moment with a question, and 
go down ; while the attentive plodder who knows, but is 
too much afraid of the sound of his own voice to tell, 
will be encouraged, and to his surprise and satisfaction 
will go up. All mechanical aids of blackboards, chalks 
of different hues for mathematical demonstrations, &c., 
maps ajid diagrams, are there, with the master who 
not only knows but cares for his subject, and whose 
supreme aim is to make each boy think for himself, 
that he may not resemble the pupil of whom one famous 
master relates that he hammered away at his Latin 
construing, without being able to determine gram- 
matically whether the sta^ chased the boar with intent 
to devour, or the boar the stag, bringing no considera- 
tion as to the stag being or not being a carnivorous 
animal to the solution of his problem. 

During the morning break of nearly an hour, no one 
may remain in the class-rooms and work, and no one may 
" loaf," that is, merely watch others who are employed. 
First they refresh themselves with bread and butter 
and milk, then choose some diversion. In fine weather, 
many attend to their own little gardens out of doors, 
and many get an exhilarating plunge in the large 
swimming-bath. In winter, they lake a turn in the 
gymnasium, or tlie carpenter's shop, where the older 
ones have their own benoJies ; or rush to and fro on their 
roller skates, or play billiards. Boys who care less for 
noise and activity arc to be found on the low cushioned 
seats round the bright fire in the bbrary rcUshing liilr* 
of adventure, or [xiring, two and two together, over 
bound volumes of the Illustrated London News, on the 
library table. All are in class again at ii.;io. 

Dinner is at 1,30, and is preceded by Ihe old West- 
minster grace, said in English. Two aftmioon hours 
every day, and four on half- holidays, arc given to games ; 
, cricket ; in winter, football or beagling, a 



complete change of raiment being effected before and 
after in " the changing-room." We may freely allow 
that the boy educated at a public school will probably 
amass less information than the boy who leams, as a 
royal prince does, alone with his tutor, or, as John Stuart 
Mill did, with his erudite father, or, as the crammer's 
pupU does, by strenuous toil in getting up "paying" 
subjects. We may allow also that the craae for ath- 
leticism has gone too far in some at any rate of our 
public schools. Still it remains true that at least as 
valuable a preparation for after life is found in the cricket 
field as in the class-room. Aiming not at a personal 
end, but at aiding what has to be done for the good of 
all, playing for his "side" or for the school, not for 
individual amusement, a lad realises corporate life and 
corporate responsibility, and is stimulated by the 
sense of being part of an important whole. As the 
headmaster of a great London school said lately, " Com- 
pulsory games have killed out bullying and kept us from 
the Continental curse of duelling; they are also a 
valuable safeguard against the soft and slack and self- 
indulgent habit that comes of luxury and wealth, and 
train to endure hardness ; they develop concentration 
of mind, quick decision, prompt obedience, prompt 
command and pluck." Moreover,the best typeofpubhc 
school master feels most responsible for the boys when 
he leaves the class-room and mingles in their games. 
There are built up the friendships that kill the noisome 
old tradition of masters and boys being natural enemies, 
friendships that may influence the whole after life. 

At 4.30 bread, butter, and buns are served with cocoa, 
milk, or lemonade. The medicine chest contains the 
only alcoholic drink on the premises. Tea at 6.30 
forms the last meal of the day. No meat is allowed at 
this, but bread, butter, and jam may be supplemented 
by the contents of hampers from home. This time- 
honoured token of parental affection is however much 
discouraged, and with a proper school dietary becomes 
unnecessary. Nor is there any " tuck-shop." Not more 
than threepennyworth of biscuits and plain chocolate 
may be purchased on half-holidays from the lady of the 
house, who manages all the boys' money matters, banks 
their allowances from home, the amount of which is 
strictly limited, and provides each with a cheque-book 
through which cheques from threepence upwards may 
be drawn. She keeps the only " shop" open to them. 
Whether she is wife, sister, or mother of the principal 
1 shall not say, but her patient care for all these minutely 
complicated transactions deserves mention, for thus 
the boy^ get their first practical lessons in managing ' 
an income. The matter is not trifling. Furtive and 
illegal feasts on private stores, lavishing of pocket- 
money on unwholesome dainties to supplement inade- 
quate and tmappetising meals, must foster exaggerated 
concern for fnod, following, as it too often does, on 
IX nursery s\-atem of rewards and punishments through 
giving 01' withholding delicacies. One pastrycook within 
walking distance of a great pubUc school, reports that 
he frequently serves its big boys with afternoon tea, 
at about five shillings a head. Surely that suggests 
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man who never has wherewithal to help his 
poorer brethren, but who spends ungrudgingly on wine, 
cigars, table li'hbte dinners, and amusements for himself, 
is a manufactured article, as well as the man who strives 
not unsuccessfully for the mastery, because he has 
learned to be temperate in all things. 

At 7.30 when the little boys go to bed under the 
matron's charge, the big ones settle to ao hour's " occu- 
pation." Twice a week that means drawing; twiceaweek 
" general information," sometimes through a lantern lec- 
ture on some subject with which all intelligent people are 
supposed to be conversant ; and twice a weeli drill, 
gymnastics, and occasionally dancing. All are taught 
by members of the staff ; the evening I was there for 
instance a Cambridge honours man was instructing 
them in the quadrille. 

A short service in the chapel, at which a hymn is 
heartily sung, closes the day at 8.30. Then to bed, 
and all lights out by nine o'clock. The dormitories are 
an excellent example of the principle that trust should 
be unhmited in action, and suspicion unlimited in 
arrangement. Having windows looking into as well as 
out of the house, they may be raked at any moment by 
a fire of inspection, and a master continuously occupies 
the adjoining room. Each boy's name is on his own 
httle iron bedstead, separated by a partition three feet 
high from the next. What could be a greater contrast 
to the "Long Chamber" of the early Victorian Eton, 
where the boys fought and feasted and rioted as they 
pleased, no one living in the same building, no prying 
eyes of authorities coming near from 8 p.m. till the 
next morning ! I again quote Eton, for if the best was 
so bad, what could the worst have been ? 

Each dormitory is visited once a week by the lady of 
the house, who supplements the more formal religious 
instruction of the masters by a mother's talk that the 
boys really welcome ; which brings us to the all important 
subject of the religious side of the school influence and 
traiiiing. 

The schoolmaster confesses that his hardest problem 
is Sunday. Nowhere is its value as the day of rest and 
worship more felt by the rightly disposed than in the 
buzzing and busy world of school. But among the 
ill-disixised. mischief is more likely to be hatched during 
the leisure of the first day of the week than at any other 
time. And no care in receiving fresh from home the 
sons of high-minded parents only, can safeguard a school 
from evil influences. The larger and wealthier the 
farane, the less are its children with their parents, as 
a mle. First ideas on many vital questions may be 
picked up, not in the drawing-room or the study, but 
in the kitchen and the stables, where the reading matter 
is of a kind that never finds its way upstairs, and the 
talk maybe often vulgar and foolish if not actually base. 
Sunday must then be filled too full for loafing and 
gossip, without "hunting" boys so continuously that 
boys and masters ahke are harassed on what should be 
a happy as well as a holy day. Habits formed here 
as to the disposal of that seventh part of our time which 
God claims, will afiect the whole after life. The old- 



fashioned severity that identified with reverence for the 
day sitting still or walking as at a funeral, and regarded 
a general air of depression as honouring to God who 
gave us all things, the Lord's day included, richly to 
enjoy, must not give place to laxity, disastrous to 
sijjritual health. The answer to, " My father always 
plays bilhards on Sunday, may not I ?" is not at once 
obvious ; the conscientious master must assert his own 
principles without too openly condemning the parent. 

On Sunday breakfast is not till eight, and afterwards 
each master gives his own class a divinity lesson, which 
takes the place of a morning sermon. An hour's service 
in chapel is followed by choir practice for the whole 
school, and then, since there is no walk to church, a 
walk with the master fills up the time till dinner. One 
hour of the afternoon is given to an uninspected letter 
home, and the lady of the house holds a voluntary Bible- 
class for membere of the Scripture Union, These, as a 
rule, are boys from Godfearing homes, but others are 
encouraged though not urged to join it, and the portions 
read generally form the theme of her evening talks, 
already described. She also reads Sunday books to 
the smallest boys during the afternoon. Another walk, 
and evening service with a sermon concludes the day. 

One last word as to how sick boys and naughty boys 
are dealt with. The doctor who inspects the whole 
school daily, has a htUe sanatorium in charge of a 
trained nurse next door to his house. Its only inmate 
when I called, was a youngster whose hohdays had 
been spent in large hotels, choosing lor himself from 
their elaborate menus. 

A school of "' the good old days" kept by an Oxford 
" double first," has often been described to me by one 
who was there. For disciphne they relied mainly upon 
hunger and the cane. A boy who did not get on well 
with his morning work was kept in the class-room dinner- 
less, throughout the afternoon, suffering permanent 
damage, not only physically but morally from the sense 
of injustice, and intellectually either from pretending to 
work when work was impossible, or from perilous mental 
overstrain under threats. The less obsolete plan of 
putting extra lessons in place of air and exercise as 
a penalty, is scarcely less objectionable. 

At the school I am picturing, all is done by an elaborate 
system of marks. Good ones, given not for cleverness 
but for conscientiousness, for doing one's duty and a 
httle more, accumulate slowly towards a prize. In the 
case of the foremost lx>y, five prizes entered against his 
name in all lists, represent the winnings of his whole 
school career. Bad marks given for unpunctuality, 
untidiness, idleness, and slovenhness in work likewise 
accumulate, cancelling good ones, and cancelled by 
them ; the balance of good ones, but not of bad ones, 
t)eing carried on to the next term. A boy who accu- 
mulates in bad marks the number which in good marks 
wins a prize, without counterbalancing good ones, is 
judicially caned in presence of the whole school. The 
register of every one's marks is conspicuous in the hall, 
and the success of the plan is seen by the fact that 
scarcely one out of twenty boys in the school suffers 
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tbe extretce penalty^ a rrxrrrrr^ cKiLuiiiug abc^zt twice 
in three Tnearsw 

SczzmzE^ the eaj^er. nappy faces of the jclhr &tt^ 
cdlows in soch a schccl as thisw oce marrelis at the 
prc^entibie -uti-Ti^rTMff cazsai m. post days by the hard- 
hearted 5zzzij&rj ot peopie who oiisiertook one ot the 
most ax-'IuL/uSw thoug h most repaying cf tasks* withatEt 
any tnze qtzaixizcatacni for it : ooe teels that the 
coniin i ; genentioa ha^e greats' prnriLeges to &ne tcp 
co« as well di^obcLess js greater work ci the wr^dii to do. 
than aay pre** i c us geneiudoa in the wodcf s history. 



Nature Studv 



pcciKttra^ wil be erncn eitirety oct cc doois. Under 
the rsrh,ni-e ot nanraists. nunhks m the axmtxy will 
be the chief fieatnre. The Hoc Sir John Cockbom and 
Mr. J. C 'Used wHL zhne cTc^szfisc ami dbsmg addresses. 

TearhnTK cc the Ese^^ustunr ot bee&. with uTr^ztkal investi- 

-• . ^ 

gat^on ot their hrr^es. wiH be aEu^Ertaken. by Mis Danham 
Massey i ist CLias bee expert), who wiH §nre aLso some 
aocofzut ot ho- own system of zatnre-jttaiy rrartring 
Mss Agar will fectore on the p^amm:!^ and management 
of school-chrkfren's eardmsu For Sive years ths lady 
has been Garden ICstress at W^nccczce Abbev. Mr. 
Fma wiQ cccfioct the investigation cf bnri aai insect 
ic&e in the wooi^ and twV-fe , anft Mr. Tabar wiQ lead 
escorsons tor stndytmc wild iowersw plants. Ac with 
their idartation to enTiromiKnt. thor jssociat^xss. tte. ; 



3v '^ T. A. O^'Cn *' *2d ir the weatha- is cnsortable for ont-ioor 
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As Lord .\vebary said in his address at the Annnal 
Meeting of the Seibome Society last month, nature 
study is ^ncd for the body as well as the mind. It is. 
m point of tact, the most lieaJth-promotrng interest that 
can be brought mto the It6e of the yomxg. and one diat 
can sJso be made an miportant factor in moral develop- 



Neexni^ the name of die Rev. Anna Howard S] 
Xmimirrxn Jad^T — in the list of weH-known edncatfonists 
and social remrmets who have lalslv met at the Women's 
Congress at Bechn reminds me of an interes^ng 
tion I had with her a iew years ago in London. It 
past on the day of the sarfffpn death oi Mrsw Johnson^ a 
dipffgrite iruui the L^moed States to the Congress <^ 
Women hi^rf Euxe. She was staving at the tmae m the 
house of the Bishop of Rochester. MrSh. Johnson was 
the Governor of die large State prison for women in 
MaBKai [iiiaeti:^» where she had succeeded in mauguiatui^ 
a rrmarkahie reformation in prison di?yfpline. pnxhzcttve 



of hrgJthier comfitions of bodv and mind. Mrs^ Howard 
Saw gave me some most i n t e re sting details as to diis 
work and her m et hod s of dealing with cnminalBw 

The most mnqoe and auccesBtuI of these was the in- 
triiHtmg to dusr care of mmtbers of sUk-wormsL The 
mterest ^vakened in these was astonishing. Whilst 
tfffidrng and foe<hng die worms and noting each, fresh 
deveibpuient. new life iiicim'd to qmcken even in the 
dnfliest nnndsw All MrSh. Johnson's warders woe women, 
animatfd by her own spirit. To some of the p ri soue r s 
she gave fiowenng plants to tend, and the most hardened 
case she ever came in contact with was entirelv snbdned. 
and in tmze lefoiuied, through dtis mean& When ^te 
broke out. as she chd at first iram trnie to tnne> the plant 
was taken from her. mitil she ^xowed signs of repentance 
and betterment. That she was "* unworthy '* of its 
contact for the time became cfear to her. and this acted 
on die woman's moral nature. The whole story, as it 

was told me, was wonderfuL 

m m m m m 

At the Horticuitural College for Women at Swanliey. 
Kent, a conrse for helping those who are dearous of 
fmlliriinii : their knowledge of nature study will be heki 
feooa Aogust z to 13,. when the isetnictifls» 
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bf pursued in the laboratory and ^reexhocse in siKh 
snbfects as seeris arrr-f seed-sowing^ ^lermczation. growth 
and movement '^f seechcgSv disposal cf tnzrcs amd seeds, 
poihnation. < Jaroen Lectures will be izrv^oz. with deman- 
straticns by Miss Tamor. die Oirt-«ioor Soperuitrndrnt. 
Animportant Mamie in the stodv of ^jur commpxi coontiy 
anrmak wiIL be the oonsderanon of the characteristics 
and economical importance at common insects — the db- 

of tib* noxzoos buLrwlTJPS ; die 

and 

forms: the cardrworms and their 
utihtv : die utilttv and interest of birds. iDC. ±c. Abo, 
there wiQ be disc u asi on on general probfemsof irnml iie> 
and the suggestion of experimiaitSw 

And for aH these advantages and helps the xes ior 
dfee two weeks' course, indudtng teaching^ and board and 
kx^^ing, wiE be only live guineas^ Who would not wish 
to be abfe to take her bicyck th ithawa rdsw and to b e c ome 
an outdoor student and resaAmt for two weeks of the 
summer holidays ? For those who may be miP^^ to do 
so I wtII add the address of the Hon. Secreorv. 
Skv^king, 17 3lfanchester Square. London. tx> 
application for form of entrance and other citxls may be 



The Society of Friends has ever been it die rront in 
regard to nature study. My own love for nature was 
fostered in childhood by the c^ii^trul wntmgs €i 
Wtlhani and Mary fifowrtt. who were imong die earfiest 
pioneers in nature study. At the Bcotham SchooL York, 
under the guichmce of the Headmaster. Mr. Hugh 
Richan^n. who is weU known as a keen nature student, 
diere is a Nourishing Natural History Society, although 
it is found di&uit to keep the out-o£-school pursuits up 
to the standard set by ie> promctersv " owmg to the ever- 
growing number of compecng interests." The Report — 
xqo4^— ^faowsw however, what ^xxi work is icne. The 
Society is a union of the many letsure^iour 'jr^anisa- 
dons of die schooL and it represents oniv the out-of- 
schooi and voiuntary work ot the eighty bo>^ at Boccham. 
In addition to dnsv they have, however, dass-wcrk — as a 
rule four lessons a week — ort^.'u with pncticdi w^rk. and 
forming part of the regular science work or the schooL 
Astronomy. physxogra{^y. and botany are among the 
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subjects treated. Huxley's Physiography and Dr. 
Atkinson's First Studies in Plant Life are books which 
have recently been read by the boys in preparation- time. 
The laboratory work often consists of problems arising 
out of their reading, but to which no answers are given 
there. One moniing lately, two of the classes were 
illustrating " model cells " by experiments in copper 
sulphate and potassium ferrocyanide ; another week, 
they were transferring seedlings from boxes of earth 
to culture solutions of kainit. Again, they will be 
painting some of the many varieties of the common 
columbine. The subject-matter oi their lessons is 
illustrated by a great variety of methods, and Mr. 
Richardson tells me that he generally finds that very 
elementary research work is what is most satisfactory. 
Lectures on bird life with slides of nests and birds are 
lound attractive. A debate on the rights and wrongs 
of ^g-collecting filled one meeting of the Society. The 
eventual resolution read : " That egg-coUecting may 
involve some cruelty, and that, therefore, as observation 
and photography serve much the same end, it is to be 
discouraged." The boys make many club-excursions, 
collecting botanical specimens, studjing pond life, 
butterfbes, &c, I see Mr. Richardson has an interesting 
article on " Butterflies and their Colouration " in one of 
the new Ludgate Nature-Study Readers — an excellent 
series which is reserved for future notice. 

What delightful books on our subject are now issued. 
In Botany Rambles, by Ella Thomson, published by 
Horace Marshall and Son, there are chapters for children 
about the trees and plants they are likely to see on their 
walks, with suggestions as to how eyes and ears may be 
trained to work. The illustrations of trees, leaves, 
flowers, &c., are excellent. 

The ■' Animal Stories " in the Junior Country Reader 
by H. B. M. Buchanan and R. R. C. Gregory (Macmillan 
and Co.) are some of them old and some from new direct 
observation. Spelling and transcription exercises are 
added to each story. The notes and ol^servatJons, from 
which lessons are drawn in an appendix, will many of 
them be found useful, or suggestive, by teachers who are 
conscious of their own shortcomings in these depart- 
ments of nature study. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs by C. Reid are good : there is a charming picture 
of a family of little cubs " at home " in the "' earth " 
with their parents. 

Two other httle sixpenny volumes, by E. Carter and 
E. Field (F. Wame and Co.). Nature Stories /or LitUe 
Folk, are delightful, with their coloured illustrations. 
The winds, sunbeams, trees, flowers, as well as birds, 
animals, and insects, all give some of their life-history 
in most attractive fashion. The difficulty now is not 
where to find suitable books of nature study, but what to 
choose among so many. 



" If thou would'st pass a blameless hie, study the Book 
of Nature that God has spread out before thee, and so 
thou wilt store up knowledge in the brain and peace within 
thy heart." — Euripides. 



A Modern Secondary School 

By J. C. Medd 

" We are flattered by Lord Rosebery's comphmentary 
reference to the United States, but will you not remind 
the British public that the success of our technological 
institutes is due, as in Germany, to the excellence of the 
trainmg in our secondary schools ? Until you make 
good yoiu" deficiencies in this respect, your technical 
schools will labour under a permanent disadvantage." 
" I fully share your regret at the complete absence of 
a free, hberal modem education, and can assure you 
that many of my colleagues have in the past expressed 
the same opinion. But — to be brief — bread and butter 
are necessaries, and we cannot afford to run risks." 

The first of these quotations occurs in a letter to the 
writer from one of the New York Professors after the 
announcement of Mr. Beit's gift to London. It empha- 
sises a truth of which we are painfully conscious, but 
which we choose to disregard. We have realised that 
" the older type of secondary schools must in the pubhc 
interest be supplemented by another, more closely 
related to the needs and studies of the present day," 
but we fail to realise that the new type must be " not 
less exacting in its standards of intellectual discipline." 

The second is the confession of an eminent master, 
who, while admitting the accuracy of the American 
criticism feels incapable of eSecting an improvement. 
That schools should be driven by stress of competition 
and through fear of losing pupils to gratify the fanciful 
whims of parents, who ignore the fact that good results 
in education, as in agriculture, can only be secured by 
deep and patient tiUing of the soil, is fatal. It converts 
the master into a mere purveyor of any miscellaneous 
odds and ends, which are supposed to have a momentary 
m.arket value. Under existing circumstances the search 
for a secondary school with a wide, hberal education 
upon modem lines is almost hopeless. lu the vast 
majority of cases, general knowledge and mental deve- 
lopment are sacrificed to the unreasoning demand for 
utilitarian and practical instruction, premature specia- 
lisation abounds, and pupils are harassed at every stage 
by external examinations, the certificates for which are 
worthless save as a cheap advertiseni^nt. Under such 
conditions education becomes an impossibihty, and 
dissatisfaction with the product of such schools is 
universal. Apart from the injury caused in the past 
through excessive stimulus of particular items in the 
programme by South Kensington, the evil was inten- 
sified by the unfortunate limitation of the " whiskey " 
money to technical subjects, thus compelling local 
authorities to build before laying the foundations. 
This has created an hereditary tendency in Education 
Committees to concern themselves rather with tectmical 
than educational interests, and constitutes a real danger 
to the organisation of an effective system. Uncer- 
tainty of aim is the prevailing characteristic. A definite 
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fuDctioii shook! be assigned to every school, without 
depriving it of all elasticity or stereotyping curricula, 
and the function of a secondary school, whether classical 
or modem, is to develop intelligence, mental adapta- 
bility, and powers of application, not to teach the rudi- 
ments of any trade or industry, or serve as a forcing-house 
for some competitive examination. 

At the same time it must be recognised that, if 
secondary schools are to be made efficient, they must 
not be starved. The salaries of assistant-masters are 
notoriously inadequate, and greater financial assistance 
is needed in every department. In his last Report 
Dr. Dufton, H.M.I., after analysing the typical balance- 
sheet of a small endowed school under scheme '' B " 
and in receipt of both Board of Education and County 
Council grants, remarks : " The headmaster and his 
wife struggle along in continual financial anxiety, 
sometimes succeeding in attracting a few boarders, 
and by clever housekeeping and marketing, making 
a modest livelihood, but more often having to make 
ends meet by cutting down the staff, both in quantity 
and quaUty, and Uving with painful economy." In 
what other country could a similar observation be 
made ? 

Scattered here and there a handful of schools do keep 
before them the ideal of a Uberal education. Of these 
Harrow furnishes a conspicuous example. When 
Edward Bowen in 1869 undertook the formation of 
a modem side, two alternatives were suggested : on 
the one hand it might be a l»ranch of the school which 
should aim at the best attainable teaching, and rank 
as far as possible on an equality with the Gassical Side, 
though not extending into the lo\^TSt part of the school ; 
on the other, it might be a di\nsion which faced the 
risk, then natural to a Modem Side, of becoming 
a sort of " dumping-ground " for the duUcst boys, with 
instruction upon as low a scale as was compatible with 
their training. Wisely the former altcmati\*e was 
chosen. Bowen resolutely set his face against every 
attempt to make the new de{>arture a school rubbish- 
heap, where boj"s, who from idleness or stupidity had 
been failures in classics, might be drafted for the sake 
of change or bocaxise they thought modem subjects 
easier. The educativMial |x«sition thus became firmly 
established, and the entrance-examination >i^*a5 of a 
higher standard than that to the CJassical Side, S^^me 
difficulty, ho>^wer, arose, as the Side outgrew its 
original design of a department for selectt^l pui^ls, Bo\*s 
unable to pass the Moslem Side entrance-examination 
were allowed to remain for a time on the CJassical 
Side without Greek, They ma^tly joinetl the Mivtem 
Side on attaining to its requirtMuents, h\x\ aJter waiting 
a year or two on i\\t CJassioal Side, wl\e»v thev fcvtne^i 
an altogether anomalous Uxly, TI\iH praotuv, t\x>, 
injured the boj^s, for Bi>wen himself statxsJ a* the re*uU 
of his long experience that " tht^w^ who haw Iv^jun 
at an early age to study moilent sul^jei^t* Xx^X out of 
the field for the most part thoM who take to t)\en^ after 
spending some time on classical w\Mrk/' It wa?^ r>>a)lv 
a question between the instituth^ and the (miividual, 



and in 1893 the individual triumphed. The standard 
of the Modem Side may have fallen a trifle, but the 
numbers have greatly increased, and the advantage of 
taking boys at the commencement of their school 
career is considerable. The Side maintains its distinc* 
tive character ; the teaching has never been directed 
towards anything but general education ; only twice, 
I am informed, have boys been entered for the Oxford 
and Cambridge certificate, and the experiment is not 
likely to be repeated. There is no technical instruction, 
and no Government or other grant ; such specialisation 
as is necessary for Sandhurst or Woolwich is provided by 
the Army Gass ; and the curriculum is not shaped 
with a view to any examination. 

The number of pupils upon the Modem Side is about 
two hundred and twenty as compared with about three 
hundred and ten on the Classical Side. This excludes 
boys in the Army class. By the kindness of Bowen's 
successor, Mr. George Townsend Wamer, with whom 
I recendy had a long interview, I am able to give the 
foUowing summary of the time-table. Throughout the 
Side, which has always been rather largely mathematical 
in its bias, six hours a week are given in all forms to 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. In the Fourth 
Farms, French and Latin occupy about the same time, 
usually three construe lessons with an hour's prepara- 
tion out of school for each. More time is given to 
French Composition and Grammar than to Latin. 
Those famihar \dih Bowen's Memoir will remember 
that he leant more to teaching boys to read Latin and 
dishked the process of grammar-grinding in that lan- 
guage. Enghsh History gets two lessons a week. Geo- 
graphy one, and Scripture (Old and New Testament) 
t^x) ; English Literature and English exercises alternate 
with French ones for Saturday evening's work. No 
Science is done. The First Fourth have one hour a week 
in German (no grammar), merely to learn to read and 
pronounce. In all the Fourth Forms bo^'s get two 
lessons a week in either drawing or singing. The 
Second Shell is much the same as the First Fourth. 
In the First Shell the study of (jerman is begun, 
three hours a week being given to the subject (boys 
arr graded according to their knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and this SN'Stem is foUo^^^ed up^jk'ards). Science 
has two hours a week. To make rcx>m for these sub- 
jects a construing lesson is dropped in French and 
Latin, and other Composution and Granmiar lessons are 
condensed. The Removes (Lower and Upper) follow the 
same time-table as the First Shell. On reaching the 
Fifth Forms the plan of selection comes in. Twice a 
week a boy is given his choice of '* s|>edal subjects " 
taught in sn^all divisions for two hours a week. He 
n\ay take Mathematics, History, Conversational French 
or Sinenoe. If he takes Science, he drc*|>5 (German, so 
that henceforth he has fiw hours' Science p>er week« 
X\\\t s>"stem afcjo holds in the 5ijrf* Forms, where the 
teaohii\g a^^un^^s mow of a lecturing t\-pe. The Old 
Te*tan\enf It^ft^m consists of a lecture ca the less-com- 
WUM\ly rrad JP^tts of the Bible— ^ther the l\Tical or 
)U\>)4\etic, The History teaching goes outside English 
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into European History. There is an hour's lecture in 
French on French Literature, which is made the basis 
of alternate weekly exercises. The other exercise is 
an English Essay, on which a good deal of stress is laid. 
(Bowen had a curious objection to teaching English 
Composition, and in French restricted himself mainly 
to the Napoleonic campaigns, of which he had an 
unrivalled knowledge.) All interference with the usual 
work of the Forms is discouraged, although a boy who 
is scholarship- hunting, is occasionally permitted to 
specialise for his last year in his chosen subject. 

In regard to Mathematics Mr. F. E. Marshall has 
courteously supphed me with the foUowing information : 
The pupils have six lessons a week, two on the Geo- 
metrical side, four Algebraic or Arithmetical. About 
a dozen boys take two more lessons a week. They are 
divided into thirteen or fourteen divisions irrespective 
of their grouping in Forms for other subjects. These 
divisions are arranged according to their attainments 
and ability. The classifications for Algebra and Geo- 
metry are different. In the most elementary subjects, 
the lower divisions give about a third of their time each 
term to Arithmetic, covering a prescribed course in 
the year. The upper divisions also have a yearly 
course which completes their knowledge of Arithmetic. 
Less and less time is given to this as a boy reaches the 
higher divisions, and the two highest give none. Algebra 
is portioned out among the divisions so that a boy may 
begin it in the lowest division and reach the Binomial 
theorem in the third or fourth from the top. Trigono- 
metry is begun in the fifth division and the elementary 
part is mastered by the second division. In Geometry 
the matter of Euclid forms the staple (with some 
geometrical drawing) until the third division. From 
that point geometrical conies and modem development 
of Geometry take its place. Statics, Dynamics, and 
the Calculus arc almost confined to the two highest 
divisions, the Calculus to the first entirely and not all 
the boys in that. " Our most valuable custom is that 
of classifying boys exactly as we think best for teaching 
purposes. Our greatest difficulty is that of bringing 
the work of some ten different teachers into harmony 
so that there are no omissions and no useless overlapping." 

The prestige of Harrow is such that it can resist the 
pemjcious influences to which other less favoured 
schools may be forced to succumb. Still the genuinely 
educational character of its Modem Side may well be 
taken as a type to be imitated mutatis mutandis in the 
remodelling of secondary schools. During the above 
inquiry many different curricula have been suggested and 
the one here given appears to merit attention : Divinity 
one and a half hours a week (Lower Forms only) ; 
English four hours (especially Reading and Compo- 
sition) ; Latin, five hours ; French or German, four 
horns ; History and Geography, three hours ; Mathe- 
matics, five hours; Science, four hours (three in Lower 
Forms) ; Drawing, one and a half hours (omitted 
perhaps in Higher Forms). 



Regulations for Secondary Schools 

Mr. Morant's Prefatory Memorandum 

We extract the following passages from Mr. Morant's 
Memorandum, which does for secondary education what 
the recently-published " new Code docs for the elementary 
schools of the country ; — 

The Board desire to emphasise the three following points 
as being essential to this course of instruction ; — 

{a) The instruction must be general ; t.e,, must be such 
as gives a reasonable degree of exercise and development 
to the whole of the faculties, and does not confine this- 
development to a particular channel, whether that of pure 
and applied Science, of literary and lingubtic study, or of 
that kind of acquirement wliich is directed simply at 
fitting a boy or girt to enter business in a subordinate 
capacity with some previous knowledge of what he or she 
will be set to do. A Secondary School should keep in view 
the development and exercise of all the faculties involved 
in these difierent kinds of training, and will fail to give a 
sound general education to its scholars in so far as it sends 
them out, whether to further study or to the business of 
life, with one or other of these faculties neglected, or with 
one developed at the expense of the rest. Specialisation 
in any of these directions should only begin after the 
general education has been carried to a point at which 
the habit of exercisiug all these facidties has been formed 
and a certain solid basis for Ufc tia^ been laid in acquaint- 
ance with the structure and laws of the physical world, in 
the accurate use of thought and language, and in practical 
ability to begin deaUng with aSairs. 

(ft) The course of instruction must be complete ; i.e., 
must be so planned as to lead up to a definite standard 
of acquirement in the various branches of Instruction 
indicated above, and not stop short at a merely superficial 
introduction to any one of them. Secondary schools are of 
difierent types, suited to the different requirements of the 
scholars, to their place in the social organisation, and to 
the means of the parents and the age at which the regular 
education of the scholars is obliged to stop short, as well 
as to the occupations and opportunities of development 
to which they may or should look forward in later life. 
But in no case can the course of a Secondary School be 
considered complete wliich is not so planned as to carr^' 
on the scholars to such a point as they may reasonably 
be expected to reach at the age of i6. It may begin at 
the age of 8 or 9, or even earlier. Scholars may pass into 
it from Elementary Schools at various ages beyond this, 
up to 12 or 13 ; and in schools of a high grade, which give 
an education leading directly on to the Universities, it 
may be continued up to the age even of 18 or 19. But as 
a rule the years from 12 or 13 up to 16 or 17 will be those 
during which it is most important that it should be carried 
on in accordance with a systematic and complete scheme. 

(e) The instruction must be graded in its various branches. 
A defect which is notorious in many Schoob is that in 
certain subjects (often from causes for which the School 
authorities are not responsible) instructioa of the scholars 
is cut down to " marking time " or the repetition of lessons 
already learned. InstructiDn which is not progressive, 
while it may be of some use as drill and dicsipline, is of 
little real educational value. It gives only a superficial 
and transitory acquirement, while at the same time it 
fails to interest or to stimulate the scholar." 
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Our Leaders 

VII. Dr. S. S. Laurie 

Scotland, which, if the researches of Mr. Havdock 
Ellis may be trusted, has been relatively fruitful 
in men of genius, may perhaps trace this pre- 
eminence, partly at least, to the fact that, earher 
and more systematically than any other nation, 
she set about the education of her sons. It was but 
appropriate, therefore, that a nation with so honour- 
able a tradition should have been one of the first 
to estabUsh a professorship in education, and it was 
equally fortimate that the subject of this sketch 
was selected to fill the new chair in the Scottish 
capital. 

In one of his many able addresses Dr. Laurie 
has remarked that "an educationist has no crotchets." 
The word may be sometimes misused, but so .far as 
"crotchet" is a legitimate designation for narrow 
views — the views of a man incapable of seeing 
beyond the limits of some petty domain of truth — 
we may adopt it, and say that Dr. Laurie himself 



is emphatically devoid of " crotchets." If the case 
were otherwise the task lying before the writer of 
this sketch would be easier than it is. There is no 
difficulty in siunming up the tenets of an educational 
faddist. But Dr. Laurie cannot easily be summed 
up. The whole realm of Education has been his 
province, and he has ruled it like a constitutional 
and impartial monarch. 

That he is a " hmnanist " is clear, and though he 
never denies the claims of " realism," he urges on 
behalf of his favourite subjects that they are, after 
all, the most valuable of " realistic " studies. " The 
most real of all things are the thoughts of man." 
Human Ufe is the greatest of all realities, and the 
method of education which introduces us to that 
life at its best is the only method that wins his 
warm approval. " If we wish to train a boy in 
the true, or the good, or the beautiful, how are 
we to do it ? There is no way but by introducing 
him to the utterances of the wise and good. . . . 
Through the perusal of literature alone can man 
enter into the possession of the hard-won victories 
of the past, and make himself the fellow and com- 
panion of the greatest and noblest of his race." 

From this it follows that " the substance of 
thought is of more importance in education than 
discipline in the logical forms by which that sub- 
stance has been elaborated and expressed." " Far 
more effectual in moving and raising the mind than 
any logical analysis of mind can possibly be, is the 
food, the nutrition of thought, which language as 
literature conveys ; " far more valuable, even, than 
" a knowledge of the phenomena of heat and 
electricity." 

But such quotations, taken alone, will mislead, 
for though Dr. Laurie stresses the real and the 
concrete as the only or the chief mental nutriment, 
he is far too wise (and too much of a Kantian) to 
ignore the other need of the hmnan soul — the need 
to be trained or disciplined by hard effort. The 
relative importance of this. Dr. Laurie admits, may 
be exaggerated ; and other educationists claim 
that such, indeed, has been the case ; nevertheless, 
man is called to labour as well as to receive or 
assimilate, and he must be trained for this strenuous 
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task. "As abstraction is difficult; ... it de- 
mands an effort such as the ' real ' or concrete 
never does, and hence it is that it gives -power." 
" Fonnal or abstract studies discipline much 
more surely and effectively than real studies do ; 
they demand self-sustained and self-directed 
application." 

Of the metaphysical and psychological principles 
to which Dr. Laurie adheres we can here say nothing. 
The Will may, or may not, be " the dominant 
attribute of man " which " sets in motion his 
intelligence and selects his motives." Some edu- 
cationists, as thoughtful of Dr. Laurie, would be 
inclined almost to reverse the statement and say 
that inteUigence may well-nigh automatically 
set the Will itself in motion by means of the 
leverage of Interest. But with such subtleties 
there is no need and no space to deal. What- 
ever his metaphysics may be. Dr. Laurie's 
educational teaching is ever sound, moderate, com- 
prehensive and — inspiring. " If a teacher has not 
an ideal aim he had better take to shop-keeping at 
once." " The teacher's function is probably the 
most important of all social functions." This being 
Dr. Laurie's view of the teacher's work, his own 
work as Professor of Education has been " to give 
the students of the subject an ideal and also a 
method ; above all, to inspire them with a sense 
of the infinite importance and dehcacy of their task. 
. . . The professor will expose the popular fallacy 
that the schoolmaster's work is a drudgery, and 
convince his students that it is a privilege." 

Regretfully are we compelled to refrain from 
considering at greater length the great body of 
educational truth contained in Dr. Laurie's works.* 
He has lifted education among the liberal profes- 
aons ; he has shown that there are educational 
principles and tasks worthy of the study and per- 
fonnance of the best among us. With one parting 

* Or, Laaiie's chief educational works arc: Imlitnlei of Educa- 
tiim. Primary Initnition, Lanpta^ and Lin^islit Mtiiod (all pub- 
Udied by Oliver and Boyd). Historical Sxtriy of frf-Chrisfian 
Educalion (LonKmans], The Training of Tiaihin, EdMcalioiutl Opinion 
linct Ihi Renaissance, and John Anms Comimus ICambridge University 
Press). His philosophical works are published by Williams aod 
NorgBte. 
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thought of the emeritus professor this sketch must 
close. To him the study of language appears of 
supreme importance, deserving (let critics of ZiUer 
note this) of being " the centre round which all other 
educational agencies ought to range themselves." 
Why this high claim for language ? Because it 
fulfils the double function of nutrition and of 
discipline ; nutrition — so far as it is a real study, 
introducing to human life and wisdom ; discipline — 
so far as it is a formal study and serves to brace 
the nature to strenuous effort. 



The Study of English 
Literature in America 

By Sidney Lee, Litt.D. 

In American schools and colleges the question " Can 
English literature be taught ? " is no longer asked. 
It is universally admitted that English literature 
can and should be made a subject of instruction 
through all the ranks of educational institutions. 
In England tlie question " Can English literature 
be taught ? " is commonly interpreted to mean 
" Can English hterature be made a fit subject of 
examination ? " There is smaller risk in America 
than in England of this confusion of terms, because 
examination in the higher educational circles of 
America is rarely treated as the true test of a 
student's knowledge or capacity. Small importance 
is attached there to a student's performances in 
formal examination. All depends on the proofs he 
gives of his progress in continuous private converse 
with his teacher. 

The American "Method of the Recitation," which 
is often indistinguishable from the practice of good 
conversation, gives the teacher unceasing opportunity 
of personal intercourse with his pupil throughout 
the course of study. At the American universities, 
which form the apex of the educational pyramid, 
the final test which enjoys general recognition is 
not the fonnal examination of a student's profi- 
ciency, but the thesis or dissertation in which he 
offers evidence of his powers of apphcation and 
his fitness to extend the limits of existing know- 
ledge of his subject. No doubt is permissible, that 
English literature is proper food for the " recitation " 
and the dissertation. 



It may remain a question whether English litera- 
ture is well adapted to the purposes of the examina- 
tion as it is ordinarily conducted by examining 
bodies in this country. Success in the conventional 
examination is often quite consistent with the 
vaguest glimpse of the true significance of Uterature. 
The learning by rote of a mass of barely relevant 
annotations of the author's text may often enable 
a. competitor to attain the highest place and dis- 
tinction. But only an almost criminal incompetence 
on the instructor's part would allow a scholar to 
win repute in " recitation " or dissertation without 
mastering the essential qualities of his topic of 
study. 

At the outset especially, it is the teacher's spoken 
word which can alone give any value to English 
hterature as a subject of instruction. In the case 
of the greatest of all English literature, this truth 
cannot be too often emphasised, for it is too often 
o\'erlooked. Shakespeare appeals to the human 
intellect in all stages of its growth, and it is 
therefore right that his work should be brought 
to the notice of the young. At the same time 
it is obvious that the vast critical apparatus, 
which has been brought into being in the course of 
ages to meet the requirements of the advanced 
Shakespearean students, can render small service to 
the beginner. Neither in America nor in this 
country does that fact seem adequately recognised 
by those who edit Shakespeare for schools. Simple 
comment from the teacher's hps must be mainly 
relied upon to solve the difficulties of a youthful 
reader of Shakespeare. Long printed notes, how- 
ever learnedly compiled, invariably obscure in the 
youthful reader's mind the genuine questions at 
issue. The majority of school editions of Shake- 
speare both in America and England seem to me 
to lack the directness and simplicity which are 
needful to stimulate in the boy or girl intelligent 
appreciation of the text. Greater directness and 
simplicity may emerge in school editions of the 
future, but the best stimulus will always he in the 
competent teacher's voice. 

But while I perceive a like tendency to excess of 
annotation in both English and American editions 
of Shakespeare for schools, American editors seem 
to take a more practical view of their functions 
than their English colleagues in the treatment of 
less exalted hterature. American teachers both at 
schools and colleges are wiser than their English 
colleagues in their constant efforts to widen the 
area of literature which they bring into their 



curriculum. It is not only to 
Milton, and the accredited classics of compara- 
tively ancient date that they direct their pupils' 
attention. Very modem, even contemporary, litera- 
ture usually falls within the scope of their instruction. 
Ruskin is now invariably represented in series of 
English school-books which are in use in American 
schools. Dr. John Brown's Rab and his Friends, 
George Eliot's Silas Marner, and for the higher 
classes Selections from the Work of Walter Paler are 
accessible in cheap editions for school purposes. 
The editors of such recent pieces of literature are 
under smaller temptation than editors of classics, 
around which have accimiulated whole libraries of 
criticism, to oppress their readers witli the dead- 
weight of their own erudition. No more explanatory 
comment than is required to render the text intel- 
ligible is usually placed at the disposal of students 
by American editors of recent literary master- 
pieces. Such work of editing makes comparatively 
small demand on those who fitly engage in it, and 
the range of modem literature which is brought 
within the survey of the American student is in 
continual process of profitable expansion. The 
choice of text-books is always adapting itself to 
variations in the pupils' tastes and their degrees of 
intelligence. 

To advanced text-books a manner of criticism 
must be applied which is very different to that 
applicable to elementary text-books. The standard 
of English scholarship in America is constantly 
rising, and consequently advanced text -books there 
are proving increasingly efficient. The steady rise 
in the standard of English scholarship in America 
is due to the encouragement given at the univer- 
sities to studious research. The academic organi- 
sation of study, which is now almost universal on 
the American continent, especially aims at the 
encouragement in all directions of postgraduate- 
work. No teacher of English is reckoned of note 
in America unless he has made some endeavour on 
his individual account to advance the limits of 
learning. Not only university professors and in- 
structors, but masters of high schools are in the 
habit of devoting a large part of such leisure as their 
tutorial labours leave them to more or less recondite 
investigations in the highways or byways of English 
hterature. Not all the attempts that are made in 
research in America are to be credited with con- 
spicuous success. At times there is a good deal of 
crudity in the presentation of the subject. Many 
American students tend to acquire a larger number 
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of minute facts than they can profitably digest. 
The style of writing often leaves much to be desired. 
But the normal level of American effort is high ; 
the zeal and industry are there, and in the aggregate 
the resiilt of the literary investigations of men 
and women, who are actively engaged in English 
teaching in America, is imposing. 

Proofs of this assertion abound. Almost all the 
great universities publish series of " Studies of 
Literature " wliich show an attractive ambition to 
break new ground. Mr. Spingam's History of 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance and Mr. 
Harrison's Platonism in English Poetry of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries are recent contri- 
butions to " Studies in Comparative Literature," 
from the pens of young tutors of Columbia University, 
Those volumes, which I choose out of many that 
equally well deserve to be cited, would do credit 
to the most ancient seats of learning. The newest 
educational institutions in America compete with 
the oldest in the activities of their English professors 
and instructors. The University of Chicago is no 
more than a dozen years old, but it already possesses 
an English faculty, far better equipped than any 
that Oxford or Cambridge has to show. Its members, 
nearly all of whom are young in years, are seeking 
with admirable energy and judgment to throw new 
light on dark places in English literature. 

To take a single example, Miss Myra Reynolds, 
an assistant professor in Chicago University, has 
just edited for the first time the poems of the 
Countess of Winchelsea, much of whose work was 
previously unprinted. Miss Reynolds has thereby 
placed expert students of poetry at home under im- 
portant obligations. She is in no exceptional position, 
for the women no less than the men who engage in 
English teaching on the other side of the Atlantic 
consecrate themselves to research. The long vaca- 
tions, and that useful sabbatical year which American 
professors invariably enjoy, enable them to overcome 
the difficulties of distance which might be imagined 
to cut them off from the repositories in Europe 
where the requisite books and manuscripts can alone 
be consulted. Every great European hbrary has 
among its readers at all seasons of the year young 
American men and women who are working out 
anew some literary problem. 

There is httle or nothing in this coimtry to equal 
the almost universal perseverance in research which 
distinguishes the American professor or teacher of 
English through all the grades of the educational 
hierarchy. There seems, indeed, little hope for 



the future of English scholarship in England until 
our English teachers take as serious a view of their 
responsibilities as is ordinarily taken by their 
American brothers and sisters. 



The Teachers' Forum 

The Leaving-Certificate and Junior 
Schools' Examinations of the 
London University 

By H. J. Spenser, LL.D., 
Headmaster of University 
College School 

SECOND ARTICLE 

In the February issue of School, whilst acknow- 
ledging that for the " leaving-certificate " examina- 
tion per se much can be said, I ventured to point 
out what appeared to me to be strong reasons 
against the adoption of this examination in First- 
grade Schools. The vaUdity of these objections 
has now been recognised by the Senate of the 
University, and I am glad to learn that the desired 
modifications have been conceded. The date has 
been fixed to suit the convenience of schools, the 
name of the examination has been amended and 
the " leaving-certificate " relegated to the back- 
ground, the number of subjects which may be 
taken has been extended, so that the whole of an 
examinee's curriculum may be covered by the 
examination, and Dr. Roberts has shown himself 
most willing to receive and adopt suggestions as 
to the practical working of the scheme in its minor 
details. It may, perhaps, be worth while to point 
out that, in the matter of age at which this school- 
leaving certificate may be obtained (sixteen), the 
London University is distinctly behind Scotland, 
where the earliest age at which the examination 
may be taken is sixteen years ten months. 

If the " Junior Schools' " examination, with its 
" attestation " certificates, could be quietly shelved, 
it might be possible to attach more importance to 
the inspection, which forms an essential part of the 
scheme. Experts, familiar with the actual problems 
of school curricula, organisation and management, 
would be able to afford valuable help and suggestions 
to school authorities, and thus a real advance might 
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be made towards educational efficiency and the 
co-ordination and classification of schools. 

As regards the Junior Schools' examination, Mr, 
Paton writes that " such examinations are useful 
from the point of view alike of parent, teacher, 
and pupQ. Parents value this attestation by a 
recognised external authority of the hitherto pro- 
gress of their children. The great vogue and 
rapid development of Uie Junior Oxford and 
Cambridge and College of Preceptors' Examinations, 
their prevalence, specially in those schools which 
are most directly affected by the good-will or other- 
wise, of the parent, prove the demand of which 
I speak." 

With all due respect to Mr. Paton's eminence as 
a scholar and an orator, I should join issue with hira 
on every point. The majority of parents are quite 
incapable of estimating the comparative values of 
the certificates granted by the respective external 
authorities whom they have been taught to " recog- 
nise." They accept the certificates which the head- 
master and headmistress have accustomed them to 
expect, and, along with them, the enthymeme that 
such certificates are essential to the conduct of a 
school. 

For the universities, and for other prescribing 
bodies, these Junior Examinations are, unfortu- 
nately, sources of revenue. 

In the present state of public opinion — for which 
the teaching profession is largely responsible — the 
number of certificates gained serves as an adver- 
tisement for the school, and provides a topic for 
the headmaster to dilate on at the Prize-distribution. 
As the Examinations' Committee of the Incor- 
porated Association of Headmasters justly observes 
in its Report, page 33, " there is no school, however 
bad, which cannot get certificates of one kind and 
another, and that for children of any age." The 
effects of these examinations on teachers and taught 
have been temperately and lucidly discussed by 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton in these pages. Additional 
confirmatory evidence is to be found in a Survey 
of the Education Position in Worcestershire, by Mr. 
MilUngton, published in Education for March. The 
passage deserves to be quoted in extenso : 

" I am aware of the difficulties your Committee 
have encountered in devising a satisfactory test 
of the merits of apphcants for these scholarships, and 
in entrusting the selection to the Secretary of 
the Cambridge Syndicate they have avoided evils 
which would have attended many other means of 
selection. But it is contended that in so doing 



your Committee have (i) strengthened the already 
strong grip of the ' Locals ' Examinations on the 
Secondary Schools, and {2) that they have not 
realised the serious educational drawbacks attendant 
on the general adoption of these examinations. A 
perusal of their syllabus shows that much pains 
and thought have been given to the form and 
scope of the three varieties of ' Locals,' preliminary, 
junior, and senior. But the educational results fail 
to correspond with the efforts of the devisors, 
because these learned persons failed very naturally 
to comprehend the measure of the ingenuity of the 
English schoolmaster, supported in this instance by 
the full agreement of his boys. Once draw up an 
examination scheme intended for pupils of more 
or less tender years and confined to knowledge 
more or less elementary, and the combined ingenuity 
of schoolmaster and boy will succeed in making 
that scheme an excellent opportunity for cranaming, 
and in killing at the same time whatever educational 
value it may have originally possessed. Papers set 
in former year^ are collected ; the tendency of 
questions is studied ; books are written and printed 
providing more or less direct routes to their solution ; 
obligatory subjects are read and re-read with lifeless 
reiteration to avoid failures ; the prescribed mini- 
mum qualifying respectively for ' pass,' ' honours,' 
and ' distinction ' is exactly ascertained ; and all 
concerned go to work with a will which would be 
admirable, if the end in view were only right, to 
secure the highest percentage of results," 

" To the prevalence of these ' Locals ' may be 
attributed the absence in many important schools 
of higher mathematics from the curriculum, the 
premature introduction of branches of Science, and 
the neglect of the newer system of teaching modem 
languages ; and the result is often seen in boys 
and girls who have passed one or more of th«e 
examinations without having received any real 
mind-training and with only a strictly limited 
knowledge of prescribed portions of prescribed 
subjects, I am convinced that the best and ablest 
headmasters are to a certain extent aware of this 
state of things, but they have hardly any option 
in the matter ; they have started on the race for 
passes, honours, and distinctions, and they believe 
that to fall behind would be ruinous to their 
prestige and even existence." 

So far from " giving help to teachers in the direc- 
tion which they afford as to choice and grading 
of books," as Mr. Paton heUeves, these examinations 
have very largely prevented the heads of schooU 
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from standing erect and accepting their respon- 
sibility for the preparation of continuous and 
coherent schemes of work adapted to the needs of 
the particular school. They have induced in the 
minds of the teaching profession a distrust of them- 
selves as adequate centres of educational authority, 
and fostered a blind dependence on examination 
syllabuses and the pronouncements of Examiners, 
Syndics, and Registrars. In the recently pub- 
lished Report of the Mosely Commission, possibly 
the most interesting statements for school author- 
ities are those made by Professor T. Gregory 
Foster and Mr. Papillon with reference to the 
absence of any such external examinations in the 
.\merican School System. Dr. Foster deprecates 
strongly the imposition of an external standard on 
the teacher, who, in turn, must seek to impose it 
upon his pupils. In America the standard is 
internal ; the person who teaches is supposed to 
be sufficiently qualified to examine. Yet, we are 
assured, there is no lack of interest in the problems 
of education, and, mirabile dictu, neither teachers 
nor taught suffer from lack of external " attestating " 
authorities. For " recognised external authorities " 
the American System substitutes " recognised 
schools," with immense benefit to education and 
with a corresponding access of dignity to the 
teacher. 

Moreover, in regard to school-work and organi- 
sation I should decline to admit the claims and 
qualifications of the older universities to act as 
authorities. Two important points may be added 
to those enumerated by Mr. Millington . The 
scholastic year begins towards the end of September 
and ends in July. The work of a school should 
be arranged in advance accordingly. (Where the 
school has two promotions a year, the task is not 
easy, as most schoolmasters will admit.) The work 
of the " Cambridge " Form, however, must be 
arranged to suit the incidence of the "Cambridge 
Locals " at Christmas. This impHes an altogether 
different scholastic year, and necessitates the 
arrangement of a work-scheme on different prin- 
ciples. 

Again, to the premature specialisation which 
prevails in most First-grade Schools must be attri- 
buted the system of terminal promotion, which has 
been generally adopted, mainly to expedite the 
passage of the clever boy to the " Scholarship " 
Form at the earliest possible age. For this pre- 
mature specialisation the Scholarship system of the 
universities is largely responsible. Alike in this, 



and in the establishment of the " Locals," the older 
universities have done what in them lay to dis- 
organise school-work and to make its continuity 
impossible. If one admits Mr. Paton's premises, 
there is, undoubtedly, a strong case for this newest 
Junior Schools' Examination, but, when the prin- 
ciples on which Junior Examinations are based are 
being generally challenged, no solution is afforded 
by the introduction of a rival fetish. " A free and 
fresh stream of thought must be turned upon the 
whole matter in question." It cannot be doubted 
that for the present chaos " the thirty years' " 
blind worship of examinational fetishes is largely 
responsible. Mr. Paton's apologies for the " Locals " 
and similar ex.iminations is the justification for the 
introduction of yet another to the existing agencies 
already at work, in the recognition and control of 
which, Mr. Paton assures us, lie the sole function 
and " only salvation " for the Board of Education. 
Things are so mixed, seems to be the argument, 
that they may just as well be mixed a little more. 
Whether the Board of Education will be content 
to accept the position and CKercise the methods of 
Dogberry, in accordance with Mr. Paton's pre- 
scription, remains to be seen. 

It would be interesting to trace the history and 
development of the existing examinational agencies 
in England ; to note how what was originally a 
means to an end speedily became an end in itself ; 
and how, for lack of courage, foresight, and control 
on the part of the State, there has arisen a crowd 
of competing authorities, conducting their operations 
on profit-making principles, and entrenched behind 
the barriers of vested interests. The present 
situation is increasingly felt to be intolerable. A 
policy of laissez faire will only perpetuate and 
intensify the evils of which we complain. In 
State regulation and classification of schools is to 
be found the only effective solution of the examina- 
tion and other difficulties, and, when once the 
influence of the older universities has been restricted, 
or altogether removed, it may be that these " august 
Greek-bound " institutions may have time, energy, 
and, above all, a powerful incentive, to set their own 
houses in order, and to adapt their teaching to the 
actual needs of the times. 
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The Book and its Writer 

Prof. Home's Philosophy of 'Education * 

The Mosely Commissioners have freshly reminded us 
that education is being studied in the United States 
with great seriousness, and while a good deal of the work 
prodnced by professors and lecturers is likely to be 
crude or superficial, we are certain to come across good 
work if we look for it. Ten years ago English teachers 
who wished to study education looked chiefly to Ger- 
many, but there are many signs that the lead will be 
taken before long by American research. 

This book is itself significant. The title may frighten 
off some readers^" philosophy " is a serious term, not 
to be lightly approached. But Dr. Home can write 
clearly, and while he is justified in claiming to be philo- 
sophical, be is not abstruse. He writes " for those 
careful students of education, whether laymen or expert, 
who are alwajis looking for underlying principles." There 
is an increasing number of teachers in England who 
stand on tfiis same watch-tower, and to such I can 
very heartily recommend Dr. Home's contribution. 

These American wrilere. when they really are men of 
mark, always appeal to the English reader, because of 
the independence, the novelty, of their point of view. 
IJfe. society, school across the water are so different 
— we feel that we have come into a new country. 

Perhaps this stamp of freshness comes partly, in the 
present work, from the breadth of ground that the 
author claims for the foundation of his structure. In 
Great Britain our theory of education has been largely 
treated as a kind of application of psychology and logic 
—and since Herbartian views invaded the schools, ethics 
has been allowed a place. But Dr. Home thrown his 
net more widely ; we begin with the biological aspect 
of education, taking up the significance of the prolonged 
period of infancy on hnes recently made familiar by 
President Butler in his Meaning of Educalion. Then 
comes the Physiological Aspect, followed by two long 
chapters on sociology. Each chapter gives an ever- 
widening range to the definition of education, and only 
when the book is half way through does the writer turn 
to psychology to help him to complete the survey. 

Now I confess to be entirely in sympathy with this 
mode of treatment. Without ignoring for a moment 
the value of an analysis of mental processes, we have 
to recognise that the vital matters in education lie 
much deeper. The whole problem, for example, of 
choice of studies has only a minor concern with psycho- 
logy, and yet it constitutes the central problem which 
exercises the minds of organisers and managers as well as 
of teachers, and if in that problem we include physical 
education we get still further away from anything that 
can be called psychology. Again, if we consider the 

* Till Pliiloiofliy cf Education, being the Foundalions of Educalion 
in the related Natural and Menial Sciences. By Professor Home. 
of DftrlDiODlh College. (MacmiUao, 1904. ys.Gi.) 



school in its social aspect as a corporate society, once 
more there is little positive help to be obtained from 
formal psychology ; nevertheless the teacher at work 
knows that this aspect of education is one of tlie i-ital 
matters that count. 

Dr. Home makes much of esthetics and points out 
how the relation of aesthetics to education has beea 
ignored. He attributes the neglect partly to the influ- 
ence of Herbert Spencer. Certainly, if we are to urge 
the claims of logic against those of aesthetics upon the 
attention of the teacher, we must concede that the 
cultivation of taste and disposition is no less important 
han the cultivation of the intelligence. 

The whole book is informing and helpful, even in the 
first chapters where the author is largely following 
earher writers, but perhaps the most useful chapters are 
those dealing with sociology. Here the writer attempts 
once more the task which all lecturers on education ought 
to handle, even if we seldom find satisfaction in 
the effort — the problem of the nature and relationship 
of school pursuits— the philosophy of the curriculiun. 
i cannot declare myself satisfied with his scheme, but 
it is suggestive, and the study of it will help the teacher 
to get his own thoughts into order. 

To one who is engaged, like the present writer, in 
training teachers a book of this kind is most welcome, 
even if it be somewhat disturbing ; welcome because 
it reminds us once again that education is the most 
comphcated of all professional studies — neither medicine, 
nor law, nor commerce takes so wide a sweep. AU 
students who care for study delight when they find the 
range of investigation widened, and in education at 
least we must always be ready to revise and extend 
our system of thought. But these fresh aspects of 
study are disturbing when one considers the practical 
conditions under which yoimg students have to be 
trained. The immatiu'e student (and even graduates 
are immature !) needs a positive and Umited exposition, 
adapted to cover the ground of a diploma examination 
in a definite and very short period of time. Now a 
lecturer in a Training College cannot safely recast this 
machinery every three years^the subject must be 
expounded with some measure of regularity. In other 
branches of learning, it is true, new research is always 
being presented to the students' notice, but with us 
in education, progress has of late heen almost too rapid. 
The result is, I firmly believe, that there are scarcely 
three teachers of mark in England who work on the 
same lines, and I doubt whether any greater agreement 
will be found for many years to come. Our study of 
education is in its infancy — " freedom, variety, and 
elasticity" is the condition of progress, and those will 
render the best service who are favourably situated in 
this regard, After reading books like this, one is driven 
to the conclusion that the best equipment for a young 
teacher in training— on the side of theory, of thought, 
about the foundation of his Hfe's work — is to be sought 
in a broad expansive treatment, a survey that embraces 
the whole field of social progress and of mental develop- 
ment without pretending to provide the student with 
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a complete analysts, Such a survey leaves both 
lecturer and student with a modest recognition of 
imperfection, with a yision of many unexplored fields, 
and yet it may be possible to combine such a broad 
outlook — call it vague if you please— with a very practical 
introduction to the business of school keeping and a very 
decisive experience of the few leading truths which 
influence the hfe and business of the teacher in his 
daily task. 

But for those who are not prepared to revise and 
recast the mould of their thought we would say, Do 
not read works of this kind, for they tend to unsettle the 
foundations, and it may be safer for a cautious and steady 
teacher to adhere to the old paths, " applying, " as the 
books say, formal psychology to imaginary school con- 
ditions, rather than to launch on untried fields. But 
to those of an adventurous turn of mind, greedy for 
new light, I would give the opposite advice : Herbart 
was good and helpful, but did not contain the whole 
gospel of education ; we turn to Dewey, Miinsterberg, 
James, to Home, to Tompkins (if Tompkins be more 
thananame!), and see whether they can help us further. 
Prove all things, hold fast that which is good ((/ you can 
trust your jxjwer of selection !) 

J. J- F. 



How the Act Works 



Kent 

Higher Education. — A County scheme for higher educa- 
tion is outlined in the fifth report of the Kent Education 
Committee, who call special attention to a new policy in 
respect of urban grants and to a scheme of scholarships. 

Urban Grants.— The grants, general and special, hitherto 
made to urban districts have amounted to about £12,000 
: annum. While withdrawing these grants as such, the 
Committee propose to expend in urban districts a similar 
amount and to extend to such districts the scholarship at 
secondary schools hitherto offered in niral districts only. 
This extension, together with assistance oi not less than 
the present amount, to secondary schools in the towns, 
will involve a total expenditure (or secondary and technical 
edncation in the urban districts of ^14,000. In arranging 
for this expenditure, the Committee ask for a scheme for 
each district, setting forth definite proposals as to the work 
to be undertaken and detailed estimates of the expenditure 
involved. When these schemes have been approved, the 
G)inmitt«e will undertake the financial responsibility, taking 
a31 receipts and making all payments. In return for this 
fioancial responsibility they will require to be satisfied 
s to the qualifications of the teachers whom it is proposed 
J employ, and will exercise their right of supervision by 
inspection and otherwise through their own officials. Sub- 
ject to this the management will, in all cases, be entrusted 
to local committees acting as s«l>-committees of the Kent 
Education Committee, each of which must have on it at 
least one member of the County Committee. 

Evening Conltnuation Classes. — The Committee think 
that every locality should possess aa "complete a scheme 



as possible of evening continuation classes, suitable for, 
but not confined to boys and girls under sixteen who have 
lately left the elementary schools, providing instruction in 
elementary subjects in continuation of the work of the 
primary schools, and also lessons in other subjects to pupils 
sufficiently advanced to profit thereby. As the committees 
are of opinion that evening continuation work should be 
regarded as essentially distinct from, and wholly preUminary 
to, that properly undertaken by a technical institute, they 
hold (;) that in urban districts an evening continuation 
school, providing suitable instruction (including elementary 
subjects for pupils under sixteen), should form part of the 
scheme ; (2)jthat such evening continuarion schools should, 
as far as possible, be kept tUstinct from the technical institute 
and in particular subjects be made preparatory to the 
classes in the institute; (3) that no chUd in attendance 
at a public elementary school should be admitted to any 
such evening-class, and (4) that the classes in science, 
art, and commercial subjects at the technical institute 
should be regarded as standing in the same relation to 
the secondary schools as the continuation classes to the 
elementary : pupils under sixteen, unless unusually 
advanced, not being admitted, but being received at the 
continuation classes, since their presence in any number 
in a technical school deters older students from joining." 

More Girls' Schools Wanted. — Although the county is 
fairly well provided with public secondary schools for 
boys, there is a distinct shortage in the provision for the 
public secondary instruction of girls, and the Committee 
propose, for the present, to utilise in certain cases existing 
technical institutes during the daytime for the purpose 
of girls' secondary day schools, where such schools are 
needed by the locality. 

Private Schools. — With regard to private schools, the 
Committee are not prepared at present to do more than 
allow county scholarships to be made available at such private 
institutions as may be approved by them, and to permit 
such institutions, upon proper payment, and suitable 
guarantees, to use the laboratories, lecture theatres, art 
rooms, gymnasiums, &c., in the public schools or institu- 
tions under the control of the Committee, where such use 
can be granted without interference with the Committee's 

Secondary Schools.— The following note on secondary 
schoob by the Higher Education Sub-Committee we give 

In your Sub-Committee's opinion, increased financial 
assistance is urgently needed by many of the secondary 
schools in the County, and had the Committee larger 
funds at their disposal they would be prepared to recom- 
mend further expenditure under this head. For the present 
they can but record the fact that, in their opinion, the 
chief bar to thorough efficiency is the lack of funds for the 
following principal objects : 

(0 To build and equip new schools. 

(3) To improve existing buildings and equipment. 

(3) To secure adequate remuneration and prospects for 
the Teaching Staff. 

At present there is no regular scale of salaries tor the 
teaching staff, and no attempt at a general pension scheme, 
and salaries depend in many cases upon the income of the 
school from year to year. 

The Sut>-Committee suggest that a legitimate object on 
which public money can he spent is in connection with the 
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increase of the salaries of the assistant teaching staff to 
a reasonable minimum scale. For assistant-masters such 
a scale would seem to t>e as follows : 

Assistant-masters registered in column B of the Teachers' 
Register — ^150. rising by annual increments of £10 to £200. 

Assistant-masters not in column B — £100, rising by 
annual incrementsof ^s to £150, with additional remunera- 
tion to heads ol departments in large schools. 

Assistant- mistresses would receive remuneration at a 
slightly lower rate. 

The Sub-Committee are also of opinion that a pension 
scheme for assistant- masters and -mistresses in secondaty 
schools is highly desirable. 

Elementary Education ■ Scale of Salaries.-~A conference 
of the Home Counties made certain recommendations in 
regard to a scale of salaries, and these have been adopted 
by the Committee ; but no definite scale has yet been 
carried. The Committee are in communication with the 
Education Authorities of the autonomous areas in the 
county with a \'iew to secure their co-operation. 

In Short. — The Committee concur with the Worcester- 
shire CouncU in thinking that a larger proportion of the 
cost of education should be home by the Consolidated Fund 
than is now the case. 

Considerable time has been devoted to the training of 
teachers ; responsibility for all the centres witliin the 
county jurisdiction has been assumed by the Committee. 

An important scholarship scheme, presenting many new 
features, has been adopted bv the Committee, who point 
out that in consequence there will be an increase of 
expenditure. 

A letter from the London University in regard to a pro- 
posal to turn the Goldsmiths' Institute into a training 
college is under the consideration of the Committee. 

Particulars are given in the report as to the South 
Eastern Agricultural College ; classes in wood-work, wood- 
carving, and basket work ; cottage gardening ; poultry 
rearing ; domestic subjects, and art. 

School fees are only allowed in nine cases, in which 
cases the managers retain half the fees. 

A medal and certificates are given for good attendance ; 
in the future these will be the only prizes awarded. 

The opening and closing of schools for holidays is left 
to the discretion of the manageiB. 

The method of supply of school materials is being recon- 
sidered, with a view to dealing with it more expeditiously. 

Sheffield 

The City Council of Sheffield was one of the firet of the 
local authorities to frame a scheme under the Education 
Act, 1902. and their "appointed day" was the earliest 
one possible, viz. April i, 1903, The Council delegated 
to the Education Committee constituted under the scheme 
all their powers under the Act except that of raising a rate 
or borrowing money, and the Committee have now issued 
their first annual report concerning " the work accom- 
plished or initiated " down to March 31, 1904. 

Education other than Elementary. — The report first deals 
with secondary and higher education. It is pointed out 
that one of the earliest duties of the Committee was the 
making of a comprehensive and careful survey of the 
educational resources of the city. In this important work 



the advice and assistance of Professor M. E. Sadler i 
secured, and his report on the needs of higher educatioa 
in Sheffield, which was the first of its kind, gave every 
satisfaction, for the Committee say that " it portra>-ed^ 
in striking contrast, present deficiencies, and the ideals t" 
be aimed at in the building up of a perfect system in th 
future. Some of the plans it embraced seemed at fin 
most difficult and almost impossible of attainment, but 
the Comraittee have succeeded beyond expectation in 
devising practical schemes which it is confidently 1 
will develop into a system of education fully equal i 
every respect to those of other important communitii 
suited to the wants of every class, and capable of advandlU 
alike commercial progress and intellectual activity." A 
scheme for the establishment of " one strong secondai] 
school of the highest type, to be the property of the MatA 
cipality, supported by public funds, and under eSectiva 
control," has been submitted to the Board of Education. 
The scheme embraces the purchase of Wesley College s 
the Grammar School buildings, and although difficultiai 
have arisen, the hope is expressed that the whole plan b 
be proceeded with. 

The approval of the Board of Education for the coo^ 
version of the Central Higher School into a Secondaiy 
School was received just before the close of the year, ; 
the Comnuttee mention that this will enable them to 
complete at once that portion of their plan for the c 
sation of secondary education. One of the first actt c 
the new authority was to apply for the recognition C 
the school under Divisions A and B of the Regulationi 
of the Board of Education lor Secondary Day Schools.. 
The scheme which is now being matured provides f 
the adoption of a complete curriculum adapted to tlM 
needs of children entering at twelve years of age and leaviii| 
at sixteen. One important feature in the work ot tfa* 
school will be the preparatory training of young peoph 
intended for the teaching profession, who, under the i 
regulations, will be required to have a course of instnictiai 
in some secondary school before they become pupil -teachof 
at sixteen years of age. It will also be the aim of the a- ' 
to supply a stream of well-equipped youths to fill 1 
positions in the industrial and commercial concerns of tl 
city, while special facilities will be afiorded to those wl 
wish to proceed afterwards to the Technical School I 
some other department ol the University College. 

The scheme embraces a system of free CLxhibitiaiMlI 
scholarships, and bursaries, sufficiently liberal to ensofl 
that no child of ability and general fitness shall be debamj 
from the privileges of the school for want of means. I 
understood that pupils who develop special talent 1 
prove themselves capable of winning their way to d 
tion may, if found desirable, be transferred to the I 
Higher Secondary School, which will give fuller i 
facilities for scholars aiming at a University career. 
Committee sum up the advantages to the dty to be d 
from this school in the following terms : 

" Thus the Central Higher School will fit a distinct a 
important place in the educational system, and 1 
for the wants of a large section of those who dcstr« » 
education extending beyond the course of tlie ord 
elementary schools, but who could not be expected 1 
avail themselves of the lengthened stay required to enatal 
them to profit by entering the New Higher Secondai; 
School with its more extensive curriculum." 
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Exhibitions. SrAo/iirj/Mps. and Bursaries. — Although there 
is not yet in Sheffield a complete system of free exhibitions, 
scholarships, and bursaries, covering the whole field of 
education, and providing means lor the advancement of 
children of special talent, irrespective of their position in 
life, to the highest distinction, the arrangements already 
agreed upon show that the Committee has not been back- 
"ward in this important matter. There are one hundred 
entrance exhibitions to the Central Higher School, and 
one hundred bursaries, while the various scholarships are 
too numerous to be given in detail. 

Training of Teachers. — The vexed question of the instruc- 
tion and training of teachers has, of course, engaged the 
attention of the Committee, who have submitted proposals, 
which have been approved by the Board of Education, 
for the establishment of a training college with a hostel 
or hosteb attached, "so as to meet the ever-growing and 
pressing need for a better supply of thoroughly well- 
equipped teachers for properly staffing both Council and 
Non- Provided Schools." Other local authorities have 
been invited to join in the scheme. The training college 
is to be linked with the Sheffield University College, and 
it is expected that a fair proportion of the students will 
become graduates of the New University. But the man^e- 
ment is to be in the hands of a separate committee, on 
which representatives of other local authorities sharing in 
the responsibility wll find places. 

The work of the Pupil-Teacher Centre is being reorganised 
in accordance with the requirements of the new regulations 
of the Board of Education, and certain improvements in 
the arrangements have been made. That there is really no 
aeriouB shortage of candidates for the teaching profession 
is shown by the statement in the report : In the ordinary 
classes for pupil-teachers there were at the end of the year 
91 pupil -teachers in the last year of their apprenticeship, 
90 in the last year but one of their apprenticeship, 94 in 
the first year {under the old Regulations), and 108 candi- 
dates on probation. There were also 105 students in the 
classes for pupil- teachers who completed their apprentice- 
■hips in December 1903, and who will enter training 
colleges in September 1904. 

Evening Classes. — Thexe are thirty-one district ceotre3 
in the city at which evening classes have been carried on, 
and these have now been officially classified as institutions 
for secondary education. Several large firms have given 
most important encouragement to students at the classes 
by offering special inducements to those who attend regu- 
laiiy, either in the way of increased pay or in an allowance of 
time to apprentices. Other firms have offered special prizes. 

Elementary Education. — Some idea of the difficulties 
which the raerabers and officials of the Education Com- 
mittees have had to grapple with in administering the 
Act may be se^ from the following paragraph which we 
take from the part of this report which deals with Ele- 
meDtary Education : 

" Details of administration have involved the expenditure 
of an immense amount of time and thought on the part of 
members of both the School Management Sub-Committee 
and the Buildings Sub- Committee, and it has been difficult 
at times to cope with the pressure of work needing imme- 
diate attention, but it is confidently beUeved that the 
system which has been inaugurated will bear the test of 
time, and experience will show what further improvements 
can be profitably introduced." 



The total accommodation in Council schools and other 
efficient elementary schools in the city, calculating the 
latter at the minimum of 8 square ft. per child, is 81,992 ; or 
if the space is calculated in all schools on the same basts 
as the Council schools, the figure is 78,039. 

Teachers. — The Committee record with gratification that 
excellent work has been done by the teachers generally, 
and that they have shown the most praiseworthy zeal for the 
promotion of the happiness and substantial advancement 
of the children under their charge. Alterations have been 
made in the scale of teachers" salaries, so that the rates of 
remuneration will compare favourably with other large 
towns. But we note with pleasure that it has been made 
clear that all teachers who prove themselves well qualified 
and give satisfactory service will be entitled to regular 
advances of salary without regard to any artificial 
classification. 

In Short. — There is special provision for the training of 
defective children. Experimental science lessons are given 
by a peripatetic Science Department. 

Special provision is made for manual instruction. 

Cooking instructioo is provided for all girls eleven years 
old. 

Council schools and non-provided schools have a common 
educational year ending 00 Julj' 31. 

Rewards and certificates are given for regular and 
punctual attendance. 

Penny banks, to the number of 139, are being successfully 
conducted in Council schools. 

Swimming lessons are given to the children in the 
Corporation baths. 

School libraries and museums are being established ; 
there are already 8930 books in circulation. 

No fees are charged in non-provided schools. 

The average attendance of children at school is 85,8 
per cent. 



German Letter 



By Dr. Otto W. Beyer 



We are late in giving an account of the first International 
Congress for School Hygiene, held at Nuremberg in the 
spring. It was attended by about fourteen hundred 
persons, and, considering the difficulties inseparable from 
a first undertaking of the kind, it may be said to have been 
exceedingly stimulating, especially as regards the papers 
read and the hygienic exhibitioa. 

We can only here briefly specify a few of the papers. 
Professor Cohn (Breslau), a veteran in the department of 
school hygiene so far as ophthalmic surgery is concerned, 
who may claim the merit of having been the first to draw 
public attention to the question of myopia, spoke of the 
present conditions of the hygiene of the eye, and of what 
more ought to be done in its interests. During a period 
of nearly forty years he has been able actually to examine 
a large number of " working " eyes, if we may so express it. 

Other papers dealt with transportable school pavilions 
as the school-houses of the future ; with the importance 
of school hygiene for women and tlie family (Frau Pro- 
fessor Krukenberg of Kreuznach) ; with the proportion 
of teachers in the high schools, a paper which led to !k 
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discussion on over-work ; with the hvgicno of school- 
children 's clothing ; with the danger to children of morbid 
conditions in the intellectual or moral calibre of the in- 
spectorate or masters, such as came to light in the so-called 
Dietmold case ; with the effects of alcoholism on the 
children and of the power for good in the difierent German 
provinces of the international anti-alcohol leagues ; with 
the conditions of hygienic instruction as at present carried 
•on in German schools ; with the enlightenment of growing 
boys and girls on sex matters, a paper read by a repre- 
sentative oi the German Society for the prevention of 
and cure oi sexual diseases, 

A very important paper was read by Dr. Sickinger, the 
chief inspector of elementary schools in Mannheim, on 
the " special classes " system of those schools, an attempt 
"to organise the classes with reference to the pupils' natural 
capability, with the result that their progress is greater 
than under the usual class system. 

Dr. Huppe, Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Prague, received much applause for his admirable paper 
on the prevention of infectious diseases in schools. Pro- 
fessor Dr. Lcnbuscher, Medical Adviser to the Mciningen 
Government, spoke on the duty of the physician towards 
the schools ; at the present time this question occupies 
in Germany the chief place in school hygiene. There exists 
a very strong feeling in favour of appointing Government, 
or at least public, physicians to all the schools. Dr. Samosch 
treated of the influence of the customary school games on 
the functions of the heart in children ; the well-known 
Frankfort specialist, Dr. Bresgen, of the chief chDdren's 
diseases of the nose, throat, and ears; while Dr. Schmidt, 
the well-known physician and town -councillor of Bonn, 
together with Herr Moller, Inspector of Gymnastics 
(Altona), spoke on gymnastic exercises and children's 
games. 

Dr. Breitung (Coburg) spoke on the school as a social 
and pohtical factor ; Dr. Hinzmann, an Ober-real Head- 
master, on the advantages of unbroken instruction, a 
plan by means of which the afternoon remains free ; Dr. 
Mosse on the above-mentioned "special classes" system 
from the medical point of view; Dr. Granpaer on the results 
of an examination of fifty-seven thousand school -children 
in Dresden ia regard to lung development, and on separate 
school desks ; Dr. Engelhom on the importance of psy- 
chology and psycho-pathology during the years of develop- 
ment ; Dr. Kielhorn on the care of health in the schools for 
feeble-minded children ; Dr. Gutzmann (BerUn) on the 
influence of the school on stuttering and stammering ; 
Dr. Jessen (Strassburg) on the establishment of dental 
clinical hospitals in connection with schools as of inter- 
national importance for the health of the people at the 
present time. 

Professor Axel Hartcl (Copenhagen) spoke on co-educa- 
tion in High schools ; a Munich nerve specialist on the 
relations of nervousness and feeble-mind edness in children ; 
Dr. Cron on moral feeble- mindedness in the school. 

Dr. Rosenfeld ^Nuremberg) spoke on schools for cripples, 
an entirely new class of schools of a medico-pedago^c 
character. A very instructive paper treated of breathing 
exercises and their use in life and in the school. The director 
of a school for feeble-minded children in Pomerania gave 
his experiences. Professor Dr. Denker (Erlangen) spoke 
of his own researches into the power of hearing, and the 
frequency of the occurrence of infectious diseases among 



children and young people. Professor Grufcr (UciveiTBity 
of Munich) gave rules for the incidence of daylight in I 
schools ; while a Moscow engineer explained the system of ] 
ventilation by means of filters for distributing the air. 

An exceUent paper by Privy Coundllor Dr. v. Forstcr J 
(Nuremberg) on popular education and school hygiene ] 
brought the session to a close. 1 

The next International Congress will be held in London 1 
August 1907, under the presidency of Sir Lauder 1 



Reviews 

The Intrusion of Infallibility 
into Text-Books of Science 

Now, who sbatl arbilrale ? 

Ten Dieu love what I bate. 
Shun what I follow, slight what 1 receive ; 

Ten, who in ears and eyes 

Match me : wp all aurmise. 
They this thing, and I that ; whon shall my K 

Rabbi Ben Ezra : R. Bkowmiko. 

The argument vras advanced in a previous article in 
this magazine (Vol. I., p. 42) that, as a rule, text-books 
of science are so written that they tend to perpetuate 
nescience ; to use words apphed by Herbert Spencer, 
in his Auiohiography, to established systems of educa- 
tion, which he speaks of as " fundamen tally vicious in 
their manner, whatever their matter may be," text- 
books " encoun^e submissive receptivity instead of inde- 
pendent activity." This certainly is true of the 
majority of the elementary treatises. Indeed, in the 
article referred to, the opinion was expressed that, 
in so far as it is taught by books, science is little 
else than a worthless subject in schools as disdpUru. 
Yet no one is a stronger advocate than I am of reading : 
no one deplores more the inability to read wisely and 
widely which almost every boy shows when he comes 
up to, and when at college. But I beheve the fault to 
be in the book rather than in the boy : the boy, after all, 
has healthy instincts and appetites and is willing to 
read readable books ; his innate common sense rebels, 
however, against the scrappy, indeterminate manner in 
which the information is presented to him in the average 
text-book ; he sees that he can gain no true under- 
standing of the subject from it, just as in geography 
and history he feels that he gains little by learning 
place-names or dates. In chemistry, for example, ha 
is not much helped by the cookery-book-receipt style 
of information which the text-book affords him ; he 
is v^uely aware that the treatment the subject receives 
is eminently formal and unimaginative. And the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating thereof— generations of 
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students have been brought up upon text-books, with 
what result ? With the result that the vast majority 
have had no scientific instincts whatever implanted in 
them. And this is in no way surprising. Although 
one of our chief objects in teaching science is to train 
our pupils to be argumentative and to understand what 
constitutes proof, no text-book is argumentative ; with 
rare exceptions they are frankly dogmatic, notwith- 
standing that dogma is anathema in science. It must 
be confessed, in short, that the f>ooks we put into 
beginners* hands, when not positively harmful, are of 
little value except as repertories of facts, as collections 
of tit-bits ; there is no logic in most of them, no insight 
into the underlying method. That such should be the 
case — that text-books are what they are — is the best 
possible proof that we have not ourselves really learnt 
what scientific method is ; that we do not yet know 
how to teach it. The attempt to introduce sound 
practical methods into school practice has many diffi- 
culties to contend against, owing to public indifference 
and the ignorance of school and university authorities : 
but it may be questioned whether the greatest difficulty 
of all is not of our own making. We are not sufficiently 
alive to the need for suitable books to help the work 
forward ; the movement will be a faOure unless we 
can displace almost all that are in use and put real 
bibles in their place. It is time it were realised that 
a heavy responsibihty rests upon our profession and 
that some effort were made to meet it. 

Herbert Spencer tells us that if occurred to him that, 
considering how low is the nervous organisation of fishes, 
it was unlikely that they should be able to discriminate 
so nicely as the current ideas respecting artificial flies 
imply ; and that on systematically testing the belief 
in local flies on various lochs and rivers, he found it 
baseless. He says ; 

" This experience furnished me with a gOHxl illus- 
tration of the uncritical habits of thought characteristic 
not of the common people only but of those who have 
received imiversity educations. For in every case I 
have found highly cultivated men^ — professors and 
others such — accepting without hesitation the dogmas 
of keepjers and gilhes concerning the ffies of the river. 
Always their assigned reason is that these dogmas express 
the results of experience. But inquiry would show that 
those who utter them have never established them by 
comparisons of ninnerical results. They simply repeat 
and act upon what they have been told by their prede- 
cessors, never dreaming of methodically testing their 
predecessors' statements by trying whether, all other 
things being equal, other colours and mixtures of colours 
would not answer as well. The delusion results from 
pursuing what, in inductive logic, is called the method 
of agreement and not checking its results by the method 
of difference." 

Unfortunately in these days there is an increasing 
tendency on the part of highly cultivated men to pursue 
almost exclusively the method of agreement ; true 
independence and breadth of judgment seem to be 
among the rarest of qualities. If the method of differ- 



ence were more widely used, educational problems 
might be more easily solved than appears likely to be 
the case tmder present conditions. For example, the 
universal confidence in the bibliopteric fly might be 
disturbed ; the belief in the superabundant merits of 
the long used, monochromatic, classic fly might give 
place to trust in one made of a sober mixture more in 
harmony with general surroundings, although perhaps- 
less elegant in form ; and the acquisition of real skill 
in tying such flies might be more generally aimed at. 

But even in science the tendency to follow fashion is 
overmastering. Led by Liebig and entranced by suc- 
cess, chemists for a long time could think of but httle 
else except the organic side of their profession ; nowa- 
days physical chemistry is the prevailing fashion : 
various new flies have been introduced to notice and 
their advocates cannot say enough in their praise ; 
indeed, they would almost compel us by royal edict 
to use them. 

Professor Jones' Elements of Chemistry* is put forth 
in advertisement of the new patent ionic fly : on thia 
account it will doubtless find its use and be appreciated 
within the sphere of influence of its author ; but the 
question to be considered here is — is it a healthy, is it 
a safe book to put into the hands of the beginner ? It 
is to be feared that it is not. The object which Pro- 
fessor Jones has had in view is clearly set forth in the 
preface to his book. He points out that the new 
physical chemistry is come into existence within the 
past twenty years, and that generalisations have been 
reached which fundamentally affect the whole science ; 
some of these can, and he thinks should be, introduced 
very early in the study of the science. In the forefront 
he places "the theory of electrolytic dissociation, which 
to-day is as well established as many of our laws of 
nature ; it has shown us that it is the ions and not the 
atoms which are the active agents chemically. If we 
ask the question, why continue to teach chemistry from 
a purely atomic standpoint after it has been shown not 
to be in accord with the facts ? about the only answer 
is that if is, perhaps, a htde simpler than the chetnistry 
of ions. . . . Further, since we know that the ion and 
not the atom or the molecule is the factor which enters 
into most chemical reactions, we should insist upon it 
because it is true." 

This ultra-dogmatic didactic tone is adopted through- 
out the book; ions are everywhere spoken of as 
though they were articles of commerce. 

No protest can be too strong against such an attitude, 
against such a method of teaching. It would be' inte- 
resting to know what " laws of Nature " are thought 
of — in what respect the atomic standpoint has' been 
shown not to be in accord with the facts ? How wo 
know that the ion Is the factor, &c. ? 

As a matter of fact, the hypothesis of electrolytic 
dissociation is one which applies only to acids, [bases 

■ Elimmts a/ Inorganic Chimiitry. By Horry C. Jon«a. Assodnle 
Professorof Physical Chemistry m the Johns Ilopkioi Uuivsraity. 
343 pages. New York : The Macmillan Co. 1903. 
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and salts, which has not yet been shown to be 
applicable generally ; as a matter of fact, it is only an 
alternative explanation in the case of the substances 
to which it is applicable ; as a matter of fact, we have 
no right whatever to assert more of it than that it 
affords a plausible explanation ol a certain class of 
phenomena. To say that " we should insist upon it 
because it is true" is unjustifiable. In any case, the 
language of a papal encychcal is unsuitable in a text- 
book of science. 

The wide acceptance of the hypothesis is largely a 
consequence of text- book teaching — if not to some 
extent of clever log rolling : the advocates of the 
hypothesis have declined hitherto to take the facts 
generally into account ; they have behaved as the 
upholders of a religious faith. Whether the hypothesis 
be proved ultimately to be true or false, dogmatic 
insistence on its acceptance is out of place. Students 
should be put in possession of the main arguments for 
and against, and led as far as possible to appreciate 
their bearing ; they would then be receiving scientific 
training; as it is, they are being taught but to lisp 
shibboleths. 

Spencer, speaking of the discussion on Spontaneous 
Generation before the British Association, remarked : 
'* While believing that such genesis originally took place 
naturally, under conditions which no longer exist, they 
find no evidence that it takes place now ; and do not 
believe that it is hkely to take place now. And here 
let me add, we have an illustration of the truth that 
the veritably scientific man will not accept evidence 
wtiich, though plausible, is open to doubt ; even when 
it supports an hypothesis he accepts." It were meet 
the schools should remember this. The "veritably 
scientific man " is a veritable rara avis, dangerously near 
extinction. 

Hypotheses are of infinite value to the advance of 
inquiry i but it is one thing for the scientific worker to 
allow himself to be guided for a time even by wildly 
improbable ideas ; quite another, when enamoured of 
the use of such ideas, to adopt the language of infal- 
hbility in reporting results. Our object being to develop 
character, we shall do well to leave science out of 
education altogether if we cannot avoid teaching 
dogmatically ; the fourth R — reasoning — will never be 
taught so long as books written on such hnes are used 
as text -books. 

Little space is left for the consideration of the second 
work on my list : " but it is perhaps sufficiently described 
as eminently "tit-bitty" and superficial, yet quite 
interesting to the ordinary person. A Christian spirit 
pervades its pages. The treatment which is given to 
the ionic hypothesis is at least temperate and guarded. 
When we read : " Many theories have been proposed 
to explain electrolysis. According to the theory now 
generally held, &c. " — we feel we are at least at hberty 

* Dfs.-n/(irf CioHiiIfy, Pari I., 488pagea; Pan II.. Experinienia, 
g6 pages + index 16 pages. By Lyman C. NfucII, Ph.D., Slale 
Nonnal School, Lowell, Mass. London: D. C. Healh and Co. 
190,, 



to think that the latest may possibly go the way of 
earher theories, not ordered to accept it as true un- 
deniably. 

H. E. A. 



Greek Sculpture* 



Dr. von Mach in his preface defines the scope of his 
book by saying that it is intended for the artist and the 
general reader. Such an aim, in regard to Greek sculp- 
ture, requires of an author two things : first, that he 
should make clear by what means and with wliat limita- 
tions it acfiieves its ends ; and secondly, that he should 
present it in its historical development and forestall 
the error into which untutored minds fall, that every 
Greek statue is regarded, or is to be regarded, as a 
masterpiece. It may be said at once that Dr. Von 
Mach has succeeded in his aim, and that his book can 
be reconmicnded to the general reader as a good intro- 
duction to a dehghtful study. The book is well printed, 
and the many illustrations, from photographs, aie 
excellent. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first 
deals with general principles, and the second is chiefly 
historical. There seems to be a little overlapping here, 
and we think it would have been more convenient to 
relegate the chapter on "Early Art Conditions" to 
the second part. The first part deals with the Relation 
o( Greek Ait to Nature, the Artist and his Public, the 
Relation of Sculpture to Architecture, Colouring and 
Material, and so forth. In comparing tlie ancient and, 
the modem nude, it is well said that " nobihty of mind 
and of body often are closely connected, and since the 
noblest minds are hardly to be found among the pro- 
fessional models, the noblest bodies are rarely represented. 
Some of the coarseness of the nude in modem art is 
perhaps explained by the fact that the artists are obliged 
to copy accurately the best models attainable, inst^d 
of being able to form by observation of the noblest 
bodies their own refined mental images." The chaptei 
on high and low relief is very well done. In treating 
of the Early Art Conditions, the author naturally makes 
use of the Apollo and the Athene Series. Surely it 
would have been a gain if the gradual progress of skiQ 
in these early sculptors had been more dearly repre- 
sented by the order of the plates. We miss, by the 
way, one of the most striking of the Apollos, the legless 
Ptoian statue. That the so-called Athene statues were 
not priestesses but worshippers seems to be proved both 
by the typical character of the features and by the 
outstretched arm as of one offering a gift. Without 
containing much that is original, Part I. is a clear 
and sufficient statement of general principles. The 
author is hampered rather than aided by his philosophy 
when he says that the artists " knew how to reconcile 
the claims of objective and of subjective nature." All 

• Grui Sculflnri, ilj Spirit end Priiiciflis. By Edmund voa 
Mach, Ph.D., xviii -^ 357 pages, with numerous plates, (Ginn 
and Co. 151. net.) 
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e meant is that they knew how to make use 
optica] illusion. 

t II. deals with the history of Greek sculpture 
the time when the Greek artists began to produce 
ble works of art to the time which is often vaguely 
the Decadence, and which the author somewhat 
ally calls the Autumn Days. Any reader who 
5 these chapters will be adequately equipped to 
stand and to admire the great examples of Greek 
The chief feature in this part of the book is 
ally the discussion of the Parthenon Sculptures, 
what is said about these is well said. It seems 
strange that no mention is made of Bninn's inter- 
tion of the figures on the left side of the east 
lent, an interpretation which alone of those with 
I we are acquainted gives unity to the whole 
I. According to Brunn, the Theseus is a geo- 
ical convention representing Olympus, who faces 
ising sun and receives his first rays ; the sitting 
s to the spectator's right are the Horse who keep 
ates of Olympus, and they have just sped forth 
the messenger of the gods, who comes forward to 
lim, as it were, urbi el orbi. the momentous tidings 
i birth of Athene. To one lover of mountains, at 

this interpretation of the Theseus carries con- 
in ; there is in the figure the calm and the strength 
the massive contours of the mountain Genius, 
if this be Olympus, it follows at once that the 
anion figures are the guardian Hora and Iris. 
,s discussion of the Doryphorus, Dr. von Mach 
i to us not to bear in mind sufficiently that our 
e is a Roman copy. We agree with him that the 
lia is a work of the Phidian age, but he seems to he 
tie too dogmatic in speaking of Furtwangler's 
thesis as a " discovery." In discussing the Venus 
Jo, be bases a theory as to the position of the lost 

arm, upon the httle depression in the muscle 
5 the right breast, apparently supposing that this 
ssion does not exist except when the arm is brought 
[ht angles across the body. A simple experiment 
his own body will convince him that the muscle 
stemo-mastoid, which forks just over the breast) 
i this depression whenever the arm is stretched 
ward with the upper part close to the breast and 
nuscles tense as in use. Dr. von Mach seems to us 
icrupulous in refusing to speak of " schools " of 
iture : any attempt to localise these schools, the 
letan, the Spartan, and the rest of them, leads, as he 
to error, but when properly understood the terms do 
iguish certain distinguishable tendencies, and con- 
to deamess of thought and exposition. We could 

wished to see some illustrations of later genre 
res hke the well-known Boy and Goose ; they 
rate a little noticed and interesting field of Greek 

It is, however, ungracious to complain where 
1 is so excellently done, and lor one omission we 
[ratefu! — the author has had the courage to leave 
the Venus dei Medici, which the general public 
iTone to regard as the masterpiece of Greek Art. 
Autochthonous " should replace " authocthonos " 



on page 32, unless the latter is the American spelling. 
The sentence " the figures are to be thought of as the 
one back of the other" puzzled us for a long time 
until we divined that " back of " meant " behind." 
Surely, on more consideration, the author will discover 
that in a book dealing with things Hellenic there is no 
room for the doggerel quoted on page 265 : 



" When winds are raging o'er the upper ocean. 
And billows wild coeleoij wilh angry 



&c. 



In dismissing this book with a hearty wish for its 
success, we must say a special word of praise for the 
beautiful illustrations, There are some seventy full- 
page plates, and from first to last, from the Madonna- 
like Demeter of Cnidos which forms the frontispiece 
to the wonderful sculptures from the Alexander Sarco- 
phagus on one of the last pages, they are a sheer delight. 
As the eye travels from one to another of these pictures 
of the old gods one recalls again and again the reverent 
words in which Dio Chrysostomus speaks of the 
Olympian Zeus : " Whosoever is sick and heavy in his 
heart, whosoever has lived through many sorrows 
and troubles, so that kindly sleep no longer visits his 
pillow — let him but stand before this image : he will, 
I deem, forget his troubles, one and all, and will recover." 
S. O. A. 

The Story of Arithmetic * 

We wish all reviewing were as pleasant as the task 
of going through Miss Cunnington's book and trying 
to give others a, taste of its quality. Her objeci is 
to enable " the learner to appreciate some of its many 
points o( interest, and to have a more intelligent con- 
ception of the subject as a whole," and in our opinion 
she has amply realised it. We wish that we could 
think her wholly in the right when she adds : " /( is 
now a matter of general agreement that the study of any 
subject, if pursued beyond Ike rudiments, should involve 
a knowledge of ils history." We are afraid that this 
agreement is by no means so general as we could wish. 
Is it ever agreed as yet that the teaching of any subject 
should involve on the part of the teacher a knowledge 
of its history ? We hope that this knowledge may come 
to be looked upon as no less important a qualification 
of a good teacher than the present requirements of 
examination bodies, but we do not believe that the good 
time has yet come. Possibly, however, the use of the 
perfect tense in the following extract from another 
writer marks, as in a famous line of the Mneid, the close 
of an epoch : " Perhaps no single subject of elementary 
instruction has suffered so much from lack of scholar- 
ship on the part of those who teach it as mathematics. 
Arithmetic is universally taught in schools, but almost 
invariably as the art of mechanical computation only." 
The true significance and the symbolism of the pro- 
cesses employed are concealed from pupil and teacher 

' TAe story of AtilhtHltic. A Short Hishry of ils Origin ami Dt- 
vilofraiHl. By Susftn CuDoineton. Sonne Qtcliein. 31. 6if. 
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alike. The work before us is both a sign that this 
state of things is passing away and a substantial help 
to those who wish to speed its parting. 

Miss Cunnington claims for her subject that it is "full of 
interest and not untouched with romance," and adds: 
" The interest and romance are closely connected with 
human progress now in one race and clime, now in 
another." We remember once hearing a most interesting 
paper read by Mr. G. Heppel, On the Use of History in 
Teaching Mathematics, and regret that we cannot find a 
copy of it to glance through again on the present occasion. 
As far as we remember, its aim was to show how history 
cotild be made use of to reheve the supposed tedium of 
the mathematical class-room. Miss Cunnington seems 
to go further than this, and to treat her subject as a 
branch of that Kuiturgesckichie which aims at training 
the young citizen for his work in the present by making 
Mm acquainted with the difficulties that had to be 
overcome in the past. She describes the growth of the 
blade and ear of that full com on which we are now 
brought up. It is a book which every headmaster 
should add to the reference library of his mathematical 
staff to take its place by the side of Ball's Short History 
of Mathematics. About half the book is devoted to 
the early history of numeration and notation, and of 
the various sets of units incorporated in the " tables" 
of money, weights, and measurement. Of the remaining 
half, about eighty pages deal with the development of 
Arithmetic as an art and as a means of mental dis- 
cipline, including one chapter on old English text-books 
and another very suggestive one on " A Modern Text- 
Book." Some chapters are added dealing with Folk- 
lore. Arithmetic in Shakespeare and in Modem Litera- 
ture. We were about to suggest that some of the 
latter might have been spared, but come to the con- 
clusion that the delightful thatcher's bill on page 107, 
quoted from Miss Jekyll's Wood and Garden, as made up 
and dehvered January 1900, was too good, and too 
likely to be the last of its kind recorded, to be lightly 
omitted. Here it is : 

iixxxT, iixxxx-iiA, iiiiaxx, nxx. 

We commend the discovery of the system employed 
as a useful exercise to those skilful in the solution of 
the so-called " ten-minute conundrums," given that 
the total is £4 5s. There are many other good things 
in the book which we should like to quote did space 
permit. On two little points we may perhaps ven- 
ture a criticism. As Nicomachus of Gerasa is men- 
tioned, and also the decomposition of cubes into arith- 
meticaj progressions (problem 9), his famous theorem 
i" -1- 2=1 -I- 3^ ■ ■ ■ + M^ = (1+ 2 -I- 3 ■ ■ ■ + «)* might 
with advantage have been mentioned as interesting in 
itself and deducible on the decomposition. As to the 
statement (p. iii) that " it is pleasing to find that 
the name of this ancient philosopher (Pythagoras) is 
still presen.'ed somewhere in connection with his 
favourite subject. In the quiet country districts of 
Italy, the multiphcation table is known as the Tavola 
Pitagorica," we may mention that a few feet away from 



us hangs a card multiplication table headed, " Table 
de Pythagore 61ev6e jusqu'S 99 fois 99. Par A. 
Desteract, Rue Menilmontani, 114, ii Paris." 

A collection of problems of historic interest, and 
seven full -page diagrams giving information in a 
succinct tabular form, are added. The diagram might 
with advantage be reproduced or enlarged and hung 
up in the mathematical class-room. A good index 
crowns this excellent work. 

E. M. L. 



Minor Notices 

Elementary Mensuration. By G. T. Chivois. (Long- 
mans. 5..) 

A very thorough treatise, which extends to such solids 
as the Coiiicoids, Conic Spindles, and Unbulae, reminding us 
of the massive treatise of Hutton. Land surveying 
however, omitted. The use o( Logarithms seems to be 
ignored throughout, though we should have thought that 
few students would nowadays be allowed to undertake 
practical calculations such as those here treated without 
being trained to the use of 4 fig. Logs. The book is fur- 
nished with useful tables of constants, and metric equivalents 
with rough approximations are supplied. There is a 
profusion of boldly executed diagrams and neatly worked 
model examples. Numerous sets of examples are g 
for exercise ; two hundred out of the one thousand four 
hundred of these being miscellajieous. 

Senior Arilhmelic for Schools and Colleges. By T. F. G, 
Dexter, B.A., B.Sc, and A. H. Garlick, B,A. {4s. 6d.) 

A serviceable treatise of over five hundred and fifty 
closely printed pages, containing three chapters on Mensu- 
ration. Attention is given to theory and " the aid of 
Algebra and Geometry has not been eschewed.' " Wb 
agree with the authors that " both subjects are necessary 
auxiliaries if Arithmetic is to be progressive." We are 
glad to notice the presence of a chapter on Logarithms, 
with its accompanying tables of 4 figure Logs, and anti- 
logs. There is a chapter on Evolution which, now that 
cube root is dropping out of examination requirements, 
will not be much read. We do not think Homer's method, 
with the abbreviations and contractions it renders possible, 
adequately presented, and are surprised to find that it is 
not recommended "for the special cases given" of cube 
and fifth root. The authors seem, moreover, to give a> 
the " ordinary method " Homer with superfluous cyphers 
omitted as any practical calculator would omit them aits 
the first explanations. Is there any other method but 
Horner's which in the space of tliis notice would extract 
the cube root of 696,536,483,318,640,035,073,641,037 to 
five decimal spaces ? 

We add the result for those who would like to practiat 
Homer or any other method, viz. 886437165.39328. 

Logarithms for Beginners. By C. W. Pickworth. CWhit- 
taker. is,) 

Tliis little treatise seems Ukely to be useful to those who 
have to pick up a knowledge of logarithms by themselves. 
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Its price 19 very small comparad with the information 
given, especially as it provides 4-figure tables of Lc^ and 
antiloga. 

An Algebra {or Junior Forms. By R. B. Morgan. (Relfo 
Bros.) 
A well-written little treatise extending to Quadratic 
Equations. Graphs are introduced and adequately treated 
as those who have used the author's Eiemtntary Graphs 
would expect. We commend especially the care with 
which the solution of equations is shown to be based on 
axioras. Too often the process is allowed to degenerate 
into rule-of-thumb. The author omits much tedious work 
which it has been the custom to consider elementary, and 
thus gets on the late parts more rapidly. E. M. L. 

Etemtitls of Electromagnetic Theory. By S. J. Bamett, 
Ph,D. 480 pp. (New York : The Macmillan Co. 
London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1903. 12s. 6d. 
nett.) 
This book, which is intended as an introductory treatise 
for the student who wishes to take up the study of the 
mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism, seems 
to us one which can be thorougUy recommended for this 
purpose. The author deals first with electrostatics com- 
bining with the theory its application in the case of con- 
densers and the more important measuring instruments. 
MetaUic and electrolytic conduction are considered rather 
briefly, and there follows a chapter on thermal and voltaic 
EJd.F.'s. Electromagnetic theory occupies the rest of 
the volume, the subject of the flux of electromagnetic 
energy and electric waves being dealt with in the last 
chapter. The author has adopted throughout Mr. Heavi- 
side's system of "rational" unity instead of the "irra- 
tional "system in more common use : the relations between 
the systems are explained and tabulated in chapter xiv. 
There is no attempt made at an exposition of the modem 
" election " theory which is only briefly referred to at the 
end of chapter x. The treatment throughout is at once 
vigorous and concise, and, without being in itself too difficult, 
is such as should prove a great help to the correct apprecia- 
tion of more advanced treatises and of papers on electro- 
magnetic theory. 

SlftHglk and Elasticity 0/ Structural Mtmbtrs. By R. E. 

Woods, M.I.C.E. (Edward Arnold. 10s. 6rf.) 

To the young engineer it is of the utmost importance that 
he shall have accurate knowledge of the methods of obtain- 
ing the stresses to which the members of machines and 
structures are subjected, and of the behaviour under the 
stresses of the materials of which the members are con- 
structed. 

Any book, therefore, which clearly and concisely sets forth 
the fundamental principles underlying the determination 
of these stresses and the effects they produce must prove 
ascful to a large circle of readers. 

Mr. Wood's book, with certain limitations, fulfils these 
requirements. 

The text has been written with care, the proofs are 
concise but sufficiently full to enable an average student 
who has a sound knowledge of the elements of mathematics 
to follow them, and the diagrams are clearly drawn. 



It should prove of real value to students of engineering 
colleges, the more advanced day and evening engineering 
students of the Technical Schools and to those preparing 
for examinations similar to those conducted by the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. 

To teachers and private students it. will be particularly 
helpful as the order of the chapters is well arranged, and 
there is a large number of well-chosen examples with 
answers. The practical designer will find the book useful 
for reference. 

The paragraphs on wind pressures in the hght of recent 
experiments, and those on the position of loads for the 
maximum stress in the members of lattice girder bridges 
both for uniformly distributed loads and concentrated 
wheel loads, require modification ; and we think the para- 
graph on the theory of earth pressures on retaining walls 
is not satisfactory. The student is left with no idea as to 
the value of the coefficient of friction ft, and the simpler 
Ranldne formula for P. deduced as a rider to chapter iv.. 
would probably have been more satisfactory. 

On the whole, however, the book can be thoroughly 
recommended. 

The Local Examination Physiography. By W. J. Perry, 
M.A., LL.D. 166 pp. (London : Relfe Bros. Ltd. 

zs.) 

Designed to meet the needs of pupils who are preparing 
for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, this book 
introduces students to the very interesting phenomena 
connected with the earth, the sky and the sea. The author 
imparts valuable instruction upon these matters, but the 
book has a number of literary defects which ought to be 
remedied in subsequent editions. Without mentioning 
all the shortcomings we have noticed, we may give a few 
examples of the blemishes of the book. It opens with the 
sentence, "The earth on which we live resembles a huge 
orange." Now the earth resembles nothing of the kind. 
We know what the author intended to say, but in a scientific 
book, and in a book intended for young people, he should 
have been particularly careful to say more precisely what 
he did mean, and should not have been satisfied with a 
mere approximation to the truth. In the third paragraph 
of the book we have another example of loose writing, for 
we are told that " When out at sea in a vessel the horizon 
is always circular." The author knows that the horiion 
never is out at sea in avessel,and he would be well advised 
if he re-wrote this sentence for the next edition of his 
book. Another example of imperfect English occurs on 
page 57, where we read that " When the water comes to 
the surface of the cavern, it comes to a region of less pres- 
sure, and probably cooler." On page 90 we are told that 
" The intermediate lavers are partly snow and partly ice, 
and is called Niv6(N«vd) or Pirn." There is evidence here 
of a dislocation in the type, and this may have caused 
these two errors, but in any case the merest glance at the 
page should have served for their detection. We will 
mention but one more blemish of this kind. It appears on 
page 124. "Mr. Darwin'has suggested that each atoll 
begun as a fringing reef." " Many of the diagrams are crude 
and puerile. Although'there never has been a time when 
it was so easy to obtain'the^services of competent draughts- 
men, yet some of these diagrams appear to have been drawn 
by an ill-taught school boy. The book concludes with 
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questions whirh have lieen set in the Oxford and Cambridge 
loc&l examinations in past yean. 



London at School.- Tht Slory of ikt School Board, 1870- 
1904. By Hugh B. Phitpott. lUuatrated. (Unwta. 
6s.) 

This is not likely to prove the definitive history of the 
body which ceased to exist on May i. It is weighty 
because it is printed on thick, shiny paper ; bnt the dis- 
advantages of the paper are not counterbalanced bv anv 
excellence in the pictures. On the contrary, the' illus- 
trations on pp. 117 and 197, for example, are very badly 
reproduced, and the rest are not much better. Then, 
of all books in the world, it fails to provide an index, 
indispensable though it would seem in a volume which 
deals with a record of varied work extending over thirty- 
four years. That the author speUs Shakespeare " Shake- 
apear" may be reckoned a minor offence, but among the 
sins of omission is a list of men and women who have 
served upon the Board. Tt is inevitable, we suppose, 
that in the shadow of the supersession of the ad hoc Board 
Mr. Philpott should write as a partisan but'even par- 
tisanship does not justify the addition of the following 
mora! to his "story," if he intends his book to be taken 
as a serious contribution to history : " And the reward 
for these unparalleled services is — extinction. Tt may be 
tmly said that a measure of educational reform was badly 
needed. . . . And the first btep towards this most desir- 
able end is to fling aside with contempt the splendid 
instrument of educational progress which has served us 
80 well in the past." This is '■bunkum," of course. It 
reminds us of Anaximander, and his theory of organic 
creation, ■■< 



English Gothic ArehHeclure. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A, 
rjo pp. (London : J. M. Dent and Co. is.) 

To trace tlie evolution of architecture is to engage in 
one of the most fascinating of studies, and though the 
subject may appear to the uninitiated to be merely a 
question of stocks and stones, the story of the development 
of architecture is yet of such intense human interest that 
it is surprising so feiv people have given the matter any 
serious consideration. To stand in a great cathedral and 
to feel, as one does feel in some of these buildings, that the 
proportions are adjusted with such nicety that to alter 
any of them would be to spoil the effect, and to feel also 
that the smallest detail is right and beautiful, is to become 
conscious of being in touch with master minds, with in- 
tellects manly and powerful, and yet endowed with per- 
ceptions" of' exquisite delicacy. Our own initiation into 
the story of- Gothic'architccture was brought about by 
Bloxam's charming volumes, and we have much for which 
to thank those delightful books ; but a cheap and excellent 
treatise like this, so full of matter, and containing such a 
prodigaUty of useful illustrations, would have been a most 
welcome- companion, when the reference library at which 
we read Bloxam was not available. It is a delightful 
littie volume, and'we can imagine the present generation 
of architectural students looking backwards in a few 
years to this book with as much gratitude as we now look 
back to Bloxam's alluring pages. 



An IntfoHurlion fo tht UrpuNic of Plato. By ^n'HIiam 
M,A., B.Sc. (Sonnenscheln. zs. 6d. nett.) 
Nettleahip, Bosanquet and Lewis Campbell are anuM^j 
those who have written similar books during the last li 
years, and we hardly feel that another was needed a 
after the appearance of Mr. Campbell's charming titl| 
volume (Plato's Republic, as.). Still, if the publishers a 
confident, as they appear to be, that there is 
Mr. Boyd to introduce fresh students to Plato, far be V 
from us to grumble. His book'is recast from lee 
deli\'ered''at Glasgow tJniversity, but is singolarly fmj 
from an academic or an e* eathtdtS tone. There are n*^ 
illustrations, as in Campbell; and, though some retell 
ences are given in the footnotes, there is no systematica 
attempt, as there should be in an Introduction, to lead Ibli 
student to Plato himself. J 



A Junior History of England from tht Earliest Tittut to 1 
D«ath of Quttn Victoria. By Charles Oman and Ui 
Oman. vi. + ifij'pp. (London : Kdwartl Aro6 

2S.) 

The authors are conscious of the disadvantages of tl 
kind of history, and they have stated in the preface tb 
"In the narrow space of 250 pages much compression mi 
necessarily take place." It is of course impossible to wi* 
suitably for children, a history of more than two 
years in 250 small pages of large type ; but while Cod 
and Regulations ask for this to be attempted it will 1 
attempted, and for the rest we may say that this book 
a very good one of Its kind. The history of this real 
during the last three hundred years is written with great 
fulness than the history of the preceding periods, but 
the book generally we may add that, hurried from nai 
to name and from incident to incident, it is not possibk 
to become really interested in the story of onr country, 
and the futility of this kind of compression is particulail 
noticeable in the treatment of the death of Strafford wl 
the exigencies of space havcTforced upon the autboi 
no doubt against their own inclinations. When one re 
this truncated account of the incident one thinks of tl 
other descriptions of the death of Strafford ; the blesi 
of Laud, received under the prison window, the angi; 
mob, and the defiant " I dare look death in the face, ai 
I hope the people too." One recalls also the tender mi 
sages sent from the scaffold to his wife and sister ai 
children, naming the last by name — "not forgetting n 
little infant, who knows neither good nor evil, and canno 
speak for itself. God speak for it and bless it." If 
story is worthy to be told at all it is worthy to be 
completely, and anything else tends to become no 1 
than an inventory, an auctioneer's catalogue, a 1 
mention of incidents and not a relation of them. 

Commercial Travelling : Its Features. Past and Prestidi 
By Algernon Warren. (Unwin. 61.) 
Mr. Warren has written an interesting book, which, 
though not exacUv educational, will be read with pleasmt 
by students of his previous volume on Commercial Kt 
ledge. He manages to convey a large amount of sound' 
doctrine and instruction, pleasantly blended with 
course and reminiscence of an attractive kind. Mea> 
already " on the road " will derive both profit and pleasure 
•rom Mr. Warren's new book, which might well be pi-Ol 
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as a prize to promlsiag studonts at commercial colleges, 
and it should be recoaimended to them lor home-reading. 

Haij Hours with Modern French Authors (Prose and Verse). 
Second Part. Edited^by^ Jules Lazare, Bachelier 4a 
Lettrea. viii. + 191 pp. (London; Hachette and 

Co. 2S.) 

'e were pleased to note that the selections in this 
book have been taken from the best authors, and tliat they 

interesting. Wc hope now that we have seen the last 
of the books which contain long dull extracts from obsolete 
French authors. It was as though little French boys 
had been compelled to read Blair's sermons 1 This particu- 
lar selection is suitable ior advanced pupils, and in urging 
the claims of French prose the author quotes the recent 
pronouncement by Mrs, Margaret I,. Woods, that " It is 
familiarity with French, not Latin, that is most likely to 
help a man's style to clarity, charm, and the force which 

es of directness." 

Advanced Course of Object Lessons in French. Book III. 
By Alec Cran, M.A., &c. viii. + us pp. (London, 
Edinburgh and New York : T. Nelson and Sons. 
IS. 6d.) 
Books inspired with the new ideas concerning the teach- 
ing of foreign tongues continue to be multiplied apace. 
This one contains conversatioas which have their starting 
point in connection with the pictures which illustrate the 
lessons, and the talk is that of everj'day life. With a good 
teacher it will be found a useful aid in acquiring slull in 
French speech. As the third and last volume of a series, 
it is designed for the use of pupils who have mastered the 
elementary difficulties. 

We have to acknowledge with thanks two useful refer- 
ence-books from Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. These 
are The Oxford and Cambridge Year Book, 1904 (2 vols.), 
which is certainly full, and though not free from inac- 
curacies, should prove serviceable to many people ; and 
secondly, the Hegisler of Teachers for Secondary Schools .■ 
Being the List of Teachers Registered in Column B (2s. nett). 
This register is compiled from official records by the editor 
of the Schoolmasters Year Book. It is excellently done, 
but is Dr. Scott still chairman of the Registration Council, 
as stated on page xvii ? 



Prize Competition 

The First Prize in the June Competition is awarded to 
Urs. Raikes, 

Marcham, 
Abingdon, 

to whom a cheque for £5 5s. has been forwarded. 
The Second Prize is awarded to 
John J. Ogle, 

244 Hawtsorse Road, 

BOOTLE, 
to whom a ctieque for £2 25. has been forwarded. 
Mrs. Raikes wrote as follows : 
Much of course depends on the disposition and tastes of 



the boy in question, and also on the books which have 
already been brought to his notice. One can only speak 
of what one knows, so I mention the books which I hope 
to give to my own boy to read when he is of the age stated 
for this competition. They are chosen greatly with the 
object of developing imagination and sympathy which, — 
latent indeed, — yet need to be awakened, in the healthy 
English boy engrossed with the actualities of his life. 

The books most useful for this end are those in which the 
clement of fiction plays a part. These include poetry, 
allegories, historical talcs and tales of adventure. It is 
useless to put the finest literary work in the world into tlie 
hands of a reader who will not choose to read it, and it b 
often disappointing to find that much which is desirable 
in poetry and which does not appear to be beyond the 
youthful mind in question, is uninteresting to it ; but T 
think we shall be sale with these three, Scott's Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, Aytoun's Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 
Maeaulay's Lays of Ancient Home, These are all noble 
tales in easy and musical verse. 

Leaving rhyme and metre, wc come to the numerous 
books which deal with the great deeds of the " half-goda." 
Foremost among them I place The Heroes, by Charles 
Kingsley, and Mr. A. J. Church's series, Stories from Homer. 
Some reading there surely should be of our own epic cither 
in portions of the Morte d'Arthur itself or in the Boy's 
Mabinogion, by Sidney Lanier, a book the usefulness of 
which is somewhat marred by a pedantic method of spelling 
the names. 

In the realm of great allegory no book can approach the 
Pilgrim's Progress, a work so noble in imagination, so 
grand in diction, that no one pretending to a knowledge 
of English literature, however slight, can afford to be 
ignorant of it. For pure fancy and exquisite description, 
no fairy-tales of modem times surpass those of George 
Macdonald. Let us place one of these — preferably Phan- 
tasies — on the boy's list. 

When we come to historical tales, do not let us forget 
those which stirred our own youth in the pages of Dr. 
Neale, and name here Deeds of Faith. Of Miss Yonge's 
which shall we choose ? Perhaps the simplest, The Lances 
of Lynwood, for ten years old, and for the years that follow, 
others from the same hand will be found entrancing. 

But in this field there is still none to equal Walter Scott, 
and the boy of twelve will enjoy Ivanhoe, and Anne of 
Geierslein. Of historical books not stories. The Struggles 
for Sea Power, by Miss B. Synge, will lead the boy of ten 
to read Southey's Life of Nelson at eleven. Kingsley's 
great novels will not be appreciated at so early an age. 

Among biooks of adventure, Robinson Crusoe is still first 
for its splendid style. In this department, our boy may 
read the well-known boys' books of Marryat, Kingston, 
and Co., rejoice in his first story by Stanley Weyman in 
The Black Arrow, and get his earliest glimpse of R. L, 
Stevenson in Treasure Island. 

Then he will want books of another kind, books of pure 
fun, notably Thackeray's, The Rose and the Ring. Do 
not deprive him either of those books of facts and explana- 
tions how todothingsand find things,so dear to the boy mind. 
In this class we have a useful work in Country Pastimes for 
Boys, by P. Anderson Graham. Last, hut not least, there 
is the old friend, with the old pictures, the old book which 
seems never out of date. Every Boy's Book, by Edmund 
Routledge. 
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Lay of Ikt Last Minstrel . Scott 

Lays' of Ike Seollish Cavaliers . AvtoUN 
Lays^of Ancient Rom» . . Macaulay 

Tke)H*roes .... Charles Kingsley 

Storiti from Homer , . A. J. Church 

Tkt Boy's Mairinogion . . S. Lanier 
Pilgrim's Progress . . . Bunyan 

Pkanlasitt G. Macdohald 

Deeds of Faith .... Dr. Neale 
The Lances of Lynwood . .CM. Vonge 

Jvanhoe Scott 

Annt of Ceier stein . . Scott 

The Struggle for Sea Power B. Synge 

Life of Nelson .... Southey 
Robimon Crusoe . , . Defoe 

Thi Black Arrow . . S. Weyuan 

Treasurt Island . R. L. Stevenson 

Tlu Rose and the Ring . , W. M. Thackeray 

Country Pastimes for Boys . P. A. Graham 

Every Boy's Booh . . , Ed. Routledgb 

There is a slip in the Prije Essay — The Black Arrow beicig 
by Stevenson, notiWeyman, bnt this does not iuvalida-te 
Mrs. Raikes' claim. ^ - i 

Another time we hope to ask for a similar list for girls. 

Competitors took the thing seriously, and there was 
a general agreement that the advice given should be 
tounded on a psychological basis, StilJ, we felt bound to 
disqualify the candidate who would have told the Inquiring 
parent that, about the age of ten, " the law of similarity 
asserts its superiority over the law of contiguity." We 
were likewise compelled to reject the counsellor who suggested 
" Simple translations of the Oddysty and the JEnead." We 
cannot admit, as one competitor urges, that "the whole ques- 
tion hinges on the temperament " of the boy. The point is, 
to train the temperament. Nor should we go quite as far 
as another competitor, and state the aim to be " to prepare 
his mind for a true appreciation of the beat literature in 
the world." A list in accordance with such an aim would 
be well represented by Sir John Lubbock's Hundred Best 
Books. We respect the candidate who included " a stamp 
album " in his list ; unfortunately it is not a track within 
the meaning of the Act, Competitors who confined their 
exposition of aim to brief comments on the books selected 
failed, we think, to meet the requirements of the competi- 
tion. For instance, " Huckleberry Finn; to give him the 
roUicking fun of it," is outside the mark. Lord Avebury's 
Vse of Life, which occurred in many lists, we should postpone 
till a later age, and Robirtson Crusoe and Lewis Carroll's 
classics should be more or less familiar at ten years old. 
We drew up a list of our own before examining the lists 
received, and submit it without comment at this point : 

1. David Copperfield. 

2. Trench's Study of Words- 

3. Westward Ho I 

4. Kingsley's Heroes. 

5. Macaulay's Lays. 

6. Catty's Parables from Nature. 

7. Miss Buckley's Winners in Life's Race. 

8. Buckland's Curiosities of Natural History. 

9. Ball's Slory of the Heavens. 

10. Faraday's Chemistry of a Candle. 
u. Smiles' Self Help. 
12. Anstey's Vice Versa. 



'3. Knatchbull-Hugcssen's Tales at Tea-Time. 
14. Prcscott's Conquest of Mexico. 
1$. Yonge's Lancei of Lynwood. 

16. Lamb's Tales from Shaktipeare. 

17. Stevenson's Treasure Island. 

18. Kipling's (Fin/) /Kngfe BooA. 

19. Ivanhoe. 

20. Mrs, Ewing's Jackanapes. 

Prizes of £5 $s. aud £2 2s. respectively are 
offered for the best and second-best replies to the 
following question open to both sexes ; 

What book, or books, exercised the greatest infiuenu 
on your intelleclual developrmnt between the ages of 
16 and 18, and in what manner ? 

Competitors are requested to observe the fol- 
lowing conditions, non-compliance with any one of 
which will disqualify ; 

1. Each competition to be accompanied by one 
copy of the coupon to be foimd below. 

2. Competitions to reach 

The Editor, 

School, 
50a Albemarle Street, 

London, W. 
not later than the first post on Monday, July 18. 

3. No reply to exceed 750 words in lerBth, 
exclusive of the names of the books selected. 

4. The Editor's decision to be final in all cases. 
Any reader of School may compete, and it ii 

hoped that parents, as well as teachers, will enter. 

The award of the Prizes will be announced in 
the August number of School. 

The subject of the third competition will be: 
What rational use I made of my holiday. 

Five prizes open to boys and girls of school age 
will be offered. Full particulars and conditions oE 
the competition will be announced in the August 
number. Candidates will be required to send Ul 
their replies not later than September 10. 

Competitors may send noms de plume, ii they 
wish, but the publication of the names of the prize- 
winners must lie ultimately in the Editor's discretion. 
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The AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

^A NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C. 






9*ubli$dert of famous Works of Jirt reproduced by t6e 

Jiutotifpe 9^oeess of Permanent 96otograp6y 

Attention is invited to a New Issue of Selected Examples of British Art from 

well-known Collections, and containing copies of the following ArlisUi— 
FosD Madox Brown. Kbank Brancwyn, Vicat Cole. P. Cai.diron, 11. W. M. Davis. 
Enwis DoucLAS. H. Diaixk. P»T«k Graham, B. Gkebulb, H. Holllday, I^oid Lekiiiton, 
E. Blair Leichton. C. R. Lbslik, Sit J. Millais, Albert Moors, Hrnhv Moorr, 
G. Orchardson, John Pkttie. Hbrhrkt Scmmalz, Dkndy Sadler. Krbdk Walker, 

J. McNBtL WHISTLRR. 
A» lUuilrattd Prviptclui will it uat 'rte OH tpflitalim. 


rail oarliEutin ot ill Ihc Cempinfi PubtlfilloH in tlTm In 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. -Now ready, NEW EDITION With 
upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and Twenty-three Tint 
Block Illustrations. Far tmvcniiucg of rifertnee llu PuhHcaliims an arrangid alphmbtlually 
under Artists' /fames. Post free. One Shilling. 

A Visit of Inspection is invited to - - - 

The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 

7^ NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON. W.C. 






MR. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

e HOLIES STREET, GAVENOISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

* * * 

^.-EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 
Mr Truman imroduces (i) Expeplenoed and 
Trained Unlvepsity md other qualified EnellBh and 
FoPelen Lady TeaohePS W Public and Pnvue Schools 
(Girls' and Boys); (ii) EngllBh and Porels-n Govep- 
nesses to private families; and (iii) Lady MatI>onB and 
Housekeepers to Boys' and CirU' Schools. No charge is 
made to Principals, and ibe terms to Teachers and other ladies 
wekiag appointments are reasonable, no charge being made unless 

* 41 * 

5.— SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 

TPanafepS and PaPtnePShlps. No charge is made to pur- 
chuen. 

^ * * 

C— PUPILS' DEPARTMENT. 
Hr. Tramaa has organised a special department for the inlro- 
iactioB of pu[^s to Schools and other Educational establishments. 

* 41 

haj negotiations entrusted to Mr. Truman will receive his 
proBpt and carefal allentlon. cTcry effort being mode to save clients 
U much time and trouble as passible. 

* * * 


The Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 

22 CRAVEN ST., TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C. 

SCHOOL TRANSFERS. 

The Association undertakes the Transfer of Schools or 
School Premises, and the negotiation of School Part- 
nerships. Terms on application, 

PUPILS' DEPARTMENT. 

The Association iit a?enl for many of the leading 
Schools in England, Scotland, and on the Continent. 

Information is supplied, free of charge, concerning 
Preparatory- Schools, Public Schools, Tutors for Navy, 
Army, Civil Service, or University Examinations, Private 
Families on the Continent receiving children or adult 
students, as well as concerning Schools for Girls in 
England or abroad. 

All communications for the Scholastic Department 
should be addressed to the Manager, 

R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 

33 CRAVEN STREET, TRAFALQAR SQUARE, W.C. 
Ottlce Houn tor Interview, 10 to S. 

TelegnpblcAddnss; "TrKom.LoadOD." TdiphoDaNo.lSSUtmri 
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SCHOOL ADVERTISER 



HOME EDUCATION.— Limited number of boys and 
girls (lormer under 14) received in private house by Ihe term 
or permanently. HeaJthy country ti(«. Careful teaching. Miss 
V. Edgill. L.L.A. St. Andrews; Miss A. B. GRAPBt., B.A.. 
London. Broomeri, Pulborougb, 

THE LING ASSOCIATION 

(OF TRAINED TEACHERS OF SWEDISH 

GYMNASTICS). 

pRtUIDeidT—Miss AtstroRi, M.B., as. (GnuL or Central Inil., Stwk- 
hohn). 34 Doisel Sq., N.W. 

VifE-PHESiDENT— Miss M, StaiurcM. 37 LoDsdtTwnF Road, Bedford, 

Hon. TasA&l^KEK— Mils E, Baker, 30 Plympton Road. Broiidcsbury, 
N.W. 

Hon. Editus— Miss E. A. Roberts, Oak Hill Lodge. Krognal. N.W . 

HOK. Sec RbTAKV— Miss Hankinswi. i Dashwuod Road. Crouch 
End. N, 

Eiaminaticni held for the Association's Swedish Drill Certificate for 
I'eachen in Etementarr Schools and KindrrgBtlners. Principals of 
Schoolt and Collscs supplied with Ceriificaled TrachEcs. 

For Terms of Membership, Conditions of Examination, Syllabus. St, 
appljt to the Hon. Sec. 



T IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 

1_> (The Finest in the World), Directress: Mis Iren£ M. Marsh. 
N.S.P.E. Objeci3-To train Ladjes or good education as Medical Gym- 
□ulic teachers and SporiklislresKS (or Schools and Colleges. Tbe 
course of Study is both 1 heorelical and Prjclical, and lasts fot two years. A 
shorter course in arranged for Ladies wishing 10 lake Afaiiagt alone, and 
certifitatei are granted to jnecessful Students. Write for prospenus. 



MANCHESTER PHYSICALTRAIHINGCOLLEGE 
-LINGS SWEDISH SYSTEM. Principal. Miss GEKTRUDK 
THOMAS (certificated by Madame Bergman Osterberg, Kampstcsd 
Phjrsical Training College. London). The object of the College is to train 
educated nomen to teach Swedish gymnastics in schools and colleges, also 
ID undertake Swedish medical gymnastics and massage I under medicai super- 
Tision). Address : Fieldgarth, Nomian Road, Ru5hDlme, Manchester. 



ASSOQATION OF GERMAN GOVERNESSES 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. Highly trained and 
experienced German Teachers, resident, daily or visiting, iDlro- 
duced to schools and families. Interviews at the Home. Address : 
Ladv Phincipau 16 Wyndham Place. London. W. 



CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR 
TEACHERS. 

13 CRAVEN STREET, CHARING CROSS. W.C, 
Ttltgrafiii jIMmi^-OtD/HKALos, LoNDort.' 



Conducted by Miss Louisa Brough (fonnerly Registrar of the Teachers' 
Guild, Secretary of the Women's Edncalion Union, the Teachers' Training 
•od Registration Society, the Association of Head Mistresses, Ac) 

Miss Brough supplies University Gradualei, Trained and CertilicMed 
Teachen for Public High Schools and Private Schools, Visiting Teachen 
of Special Subjects, Kindergarten Mistreffies. Ac, u well as English 
and Foreign Governesses for Private Families. 

No charge is made lo employers until an engagement is effected. 



Now ready. Price gd. net {Postage Extra) 

Programme of Department of Technology 

City and Guilds 0/ London Institute 
Containing regulations for the Registration, Conduct. and Inspection 
of Classes and Examination of Candidates in TECHNOLOGICAL 
SUBJECTS and for the award of Teachers' CertiGccites In 
MANUAL TRAINING and DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

To be obtained from any bookseller or from Mr. JOHN 
MURRAY, Albcmarla Sireel. Loodon, W. 



An Important book for all Interest ed to th e 

Equip ment of Schools and Coll eges. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PLANNING AND FITTING-UP 

OF 

CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL LABORATORIES 



Br T. H. RUSSELL, M.A, 

Ilitntrated by 30 Plans of Laboratories, and Diasruns 

of Fittings. &c 

The School World.—" The book stands almost alooe, and ii 

likely to be ul considerablt value " 

DtlaiUd frosptclui ittt Jm m afpitcalim. 
B T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 



CABINETS. 

J. T. CROCKETT & SON 

e ACTUAL MAKERS DfCabinti. for ColltclotiiaBBlcMBoloir" 



,1 Hi« 



F, he 



GREAT AOVMTACES IN DEAIIIIC MRECT WTH THE MAKERS 

8EHII FOR FULL DETAILED PRICE UST BEFORE OROERIM ELKWHOI 
7k PBIHOaS STREBT, CAVBMOISH SQOAItB, I.OHOOH, V. 

Factorlci : 34 RIdInt Houie Street and OkI* SlrHt. W. 



DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS, 

Caubemwei.l Gkovb, S.E. 

PriKcifai—tiiss RlGC 

A/iilrtis tf MelkoJ—tAaa CARPtNTia. 

Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a practical course of professional training for Teachers ■ 

Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity (or cLisi teaching in lB< 

DATCHELOR (400 pupils>and other schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS 

CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREESTUDENTSHII'awardedannually toa University Gradua 
A K1NDERG.\RTEN DIVISION preparing for the Enmiaatioi 

National Froebel Union, Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION piepaiicg tor Inter. Arts or Ca; 
Higher Local Eiaminalion. 
Fees : /15 to /to a year for non-residenl!, 
Acomfortable HALT, of RESIDENCE. Termi moderate. < 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING lor Teachers of R« 
Class Singing. 



" 



//eaJ Mijfras—MiiS RiCG. 

Stirncc -Miss PltAlsE, B.Sc Lond.. and Miss BiGBT. B.Sc Lond. 

,1/a/Afnaricr— Miss REtiXisoN, B Sc Land. 

C^jici— Miss Brough, Classical Tripos (Ginon) First -Class Honawnk 

FreacJt and (;<niiii>i— Miss Stkpka.v, Dipldme. Berlin. 

More than 30 other Mistresses. 

Elder girls prepared Tor London Degree Eiaiiiinations, Cambridll 

Higher Local Honours, and Board of Education Ciami nations. Sch3l 

under aupervition of the London University and the Board of Edocauo^ 

Foundation Scholarships (S). Entrance Scholarships (1). EihiUlloa 
Girtonij^joa year for three or four years) once in hiur yeara. V< 
(inclusive and uniform throuEhout) £g per annum ; Mtnic /^j 31. | 

Pupils received from 8 years of age. 
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KKADY SHORTLY 

A School Geometry on New and Original Lines 



Author's Note 

This book, written upon an original 
and definite plan, has the following 
novel features. 

Esperimental work leads up 10 the 
definitions. Ac,, of formal Geometry. 

The Definitions are complete, and 
alt difficulties arising from Ihem are 
bonejily faced and overcome. 

The simpler properties of the Tri- 
angle and Circle precede the trealment 
of Congruent Triangles, which are 
taken consecutively and by one melhod. 

Congtnenl Triangles lead immedi. 
ately to similar figures, so that propor- 
lio» can be used at a very early stage. 
Ratio Is rigorously, but simply, dealt 
with by an original melbod of deci- 
mal scales, which gives actually 
simpler treatment than the ordinary 
methods far commensu rabies only. 



ELEMENTARY 
PURE GEOMETRY 

With Mensuration 

A COMPLETE 
COURSE OF GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 



M.A. Oxon., B.Sc- Lond. 

M>cc)»fitld Graminii Scheol 

Fcumirly Scholar ai Winchuitr CXlcK ud 

ofNfwColl(«it,0(rord 

SOO Pages. Fviee 3a. 

Ol Putt I. All., iDgTlhct »0 piKH. price 2>. 

hvt I.-TptftDgrle, Clpol* (piri), Congruent &nd 

Slmllftp Pl8^r«a (Euclid 1., VI.. ,-,e, p^iru ol 111.. 

IV.). 
iaTll.~Th*Clr«I*(EuclidI]I.,IV.), M«n«Ur*tton 

(Euclid II.. VI., r, ig, Ik.). Tplgonomatpy. 
nKT in.— Modapn Oeomatpy, Conlos, BoUd 

Oeometpy. 



Author's Note—(Cor\t.) 

Euclid II , III,, and IV have been 
reduced to about twenty theorems 
(and corresponding constructions), 
and the space ulilived to introduce 
Lodem methods of loci, rolalion, 
luttiplicalion (similitude), &c. 



mples (about 1500) 
ire given, carefully chosen, not as 
ngenions puzzles, but to illustrate and 
lupptemenl the lei I. 



Whilst nothing of importance has 
^en omitted, and very much addi- 
)nal matter has been introduced, the 
whole book (including the Trtgono- 
nelry and Conics) is less bulky than 
,n ordinary text-book of Euclid I, -VI. 



W. .V R. CHAMBERS, Limited, +7 



: Row. l.oN'noN, EC, AND Edinri 
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TYPEWRfTER. 



Because of its Simplicity, Durability, aad 
Excellence of its Work, is the 

Best Machine to Teach, 

^^ and is being extensively used by the London 
School Board and many other School Boards 
throughout the Country. 



IT IS NOW BEING OFFERED ON VERY SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS AND 

SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

PirlicaUrs a/u/ lUastnted Booklet on Applicaiioti. 

A Free Typewriting Class for Teachers is being conducted at the Company's Head Office and all Depdts 

every Saturday morning. 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 

July 25, 1904. 

We have on our table the new White Book of the 
Board of Education, containing the Regulations 
for the training of teachers, and for the examination 
of students in training colleges (4^., 1904). Mr. 
Morant's Prefatory Memorandum occupies a dozen 
pages, and is dated June 23. The latter days of 
June saw the completion of several and similar 
documents by the Permanent Secretary. The 
preface to the Code for Elementary Schools, and the 
preface to the Regulations for Secondary Schools, 
are parts of the thorough reform in the spirit of the 
programme of the Board with which Mr. Morant's 
regime will be honourably associated. The writing 
is his, and to him may confidently be attributed 
a large share at least of the counsels preliminary 
to reform, during the drafting and the discussion 
of the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903. School 
subscribes to no party in politics ; but now that 
a difficult Session is drawing to its close, a tribute 
of congratulation is due to the country and to the 
Government on the educational record of the present 



Administration. Students of recent Blue Books 
will not require to be reminded of the revolution 
which has been effected in the work of the Board. 
It is beginning at last to approach its tasks along the 
only lines which lead to efficiency and success. The 
teachers' programme now before us is on the same 
plane of usefulness as the pupils' programmes 
published during last month. When the promised 
companion volume to the Code for Elementary 
Schools is presented to Parhament and the pubUc, 
England will have on paper as satisfactory and 
stimulating a body of directions from the central 
Board of Education, as any in America or on the 
Continent which commissions of inquiry have held 
up as models for imitation. The possession of these 
programmes justifies the old contention of School 
that foreign example is no longer necessary. Edu- 
cational salvation lies, not in exploration abroad, 
but in execution at home. 

In this sense, we trust that Mr. Morant is right in 
beheving, as he states in the Memorandum before 
us, " that the authorities of each training college 
will find no lack of public sympathy and encour- 
agement in all their efforts to make the college of ■ ' '" 
greater pubhc utility." The time has go 
in our opinion, it had lasted too long — whe 
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citizens could wait complacently while certain 
experts and faddists reported on the needs of educa- 
tion. The reports have been sifted and considered, 
and the time for action has arrived. And such 
action concerns every citizen, as much as the Board 
itself. This point of view has been urged in the two 
earlier memoranda, and it is duly repeated here. 
" The influence of a body of thoroughly competent, 
zealous, and conscientious teachers in our Public 
Elementary Schools may plainly be an immensely 
important factor in our national life." And the 
previous pages discuss the courses of study with this 
liberal idea in view. We welcome especially the 
remark : " When Matthew Arnold declared in 1868 
that the want of the idea of science, of systematic 
knowledge, was the capital want of English educa- 
tion and of English life, he was thinking of science 
as a method and not as a prescribed portion or- 
subject of a curriculum." Editors and publishers, 
by the way, should find much to interest them in 
Appendix C. We know no book which satisfies 
the requirements of the outline course on the struc- 
ture and history of the English language, in which 
the first examination will be held in June 1907. 

Although the Board hesitates, in its Regulations 
for Secondary SchoolSy to give any precise definition 
of secondary education, as not immediately 
practicable, yet these clearly show that the 
inclusion in the curriculum of "at least 
one language other than English " may be re- 
garded as a determining mark of a secondary as 
distinguished from an elementary school. What 
this language should be is wisely left to the School 
authorities. The Board, however, have shown, 
evidently after very careful thought, a disposition 
to encourage the teaching of Latin in all Secondary 
Schools, and to give their support to the reaction, 
now making headway, against the exclusion of 
Latin from the course of study to be pursued in 
schools even of the second or third grade. This dis- 
position of the Board is clearly marked in Regula- 
tion 4, which throws upon schools purposing to give 
instruction in two foreign languages the onus of 
explaining why Latin is not one of them, the 
Regulation very definitely stating that " the Board 
will require to be satisfied that the omission of 
Latin is for the advantage of the school." We 
foresee that this attitude of the Board may give rise 
to much correspondence with the Governors of 
schools, who may have doubts as to the educa- 
tional value of a very short and early interrupted 



course of instruction in the elements of Latin, and 
may attach more importance to the intelligent and 
systematic teaching of the modem languages. We 
welcome the Resolution, however, as an expression 
of opinion from the Central Authority on a vexed 
educational question. 

An immediate consequence of the State organisa- 
tion of secondary education is a proposal which 
promises to take shape, for the establishment of 
a college for secondary teachers. The purpose of 
such a college is to give professional status to Sec- 
ondary School Teachers, and to afford opportunity 
for the concentration of their opinion and the 
representation of their views. The Collie is to be 
a sort of imion in the same sense only as is the 
Royal College of Physicians or the Institution of Qvil 
Engineers. Till now, there have been many different 
associations partially fulfilling the objects of the 
proposed College. But it is now intended to federate 
these bodies so as to form one Association of Secon- 
dary Teachers. It has been objected that such an 
Association will tend to emphasise the distinction 
between Elementary and Secondary Teachers. It 
is impossible, however, to overlook the difference; 
and it seems desirable that such bodies, as the 
Association of Head Masters and Head Mistresses, 
of Assistant Masters and Mistresses and of Private 
School Teachers should now cease to have separate 
existence, and should be \mited in one compre- 
hensive Society. We imderstand that the College of 
Preceptors, which enjoys traditions and funds, may 
apply for a new Charter to modify its existing con- 
stitution, and so to develop into a College for secon- 
dary teachers generally. The College of Preceptors 
has done such good work, both in the direction of 
the training of teachers, and the examination of 
pupils, that we should be sorry to hear of its being 
superseded or absorbed. But there is no reason 
to fear that this will be the case. On the contrary, 
the pioneer institution under a more comprehensive 
title is likely to expand into the new Secondary 
College. 

The weekly meeting of the London County 
Council on July 12 was full of interest for educa- 
tionists, and Sir William CoUins's committee is to be 
congratulated on its arrangements for the discussion 
of public business. Especially, we note, its expres- 
sion of opinion that the new Regulations for Secondary 
Schools — to which reference is made above — are 
to be welcomed, and its recommendation that 
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:opy of them should be forwarded to each 
oi the governing bodies of the Secondary Schools 
in the County of London, drawing special attention 
to the opportunity of earning grants without im- 
pairing the curriculum by making it unduly scien- 
tific." It may be remembered — we trust that it is 
remembered — liow urgently this point was stated 
by Mr. J. W. Headlam in his report last year to 
the Board of Education on the teaching of literary 
subjects in some secondary schools for boys. " The 
conditions on which these grants are given," wrote 
Mr. Headlam, " require that mathematics, science, 
art, and manual instruction should take the pre- 
dominant part in the curriculum. . . . Schools are 
tempted," he continued courageously, "' to apply 
for grants as full schools of science, attracted by 
the higher scale, even though the course prescribed 
does not appear to be that most suitable to the 
history and traditions of the school, the character 
of the district, or the wants of the boys." It is 
satisfactory to know that the new Regulations 
have been framed so as to defeat this temptation — 
with due regard to the inevitable hardship of 
transition in respect to " Division A " schools— and, 
further, that the London authorities are losing no 
time in bringing the new system, and the change 
that it imphes, under the direct notice of the 
governing bodies. Another feature of the meeting 
on July 12 was the offer of the Grocers' Company 
to present to the Council the site and building 
of their school in North London. If we may 
generalise from a single instance — for the action 
of the Goldsmiths' requires separate comment — 
this is an indication of the centripetal force now at 
work in educational administration. As such, it is 
welcome ; but these gift-horses have commonly hard 
mouths. 

It will be remembered that the President of the 
British Association, Sir Norman Lockyer, in his 
address at Southport last September, dwelt forcibly 
on the need of the endowment by the State of our 
universities. The remarkable deputation which 
waited on the Prime Minister, on July 15, is the out- 
come of this address. Sir Norman is to be congratu- 
lated on the success which has thus far attended 
his efforts and which is due to his irresistible en- 
thusiasm and the manner in which he has devoted 
himself, during the year, to the organisation of 
this appeal to the Government and to the country. 
Although the deputation may have no immediate 
result, there can be no doubt that it will influence 



public opinion in a most important degree. It 
must ere long be recognised that, as Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out, " those who are to be leaders of industry, 
managers of our works or foremen in our shops,. 
should have a very much higher education than the 
mere rule of thumb knowledge they have possessed 
up to the present." This is not to be interpreted 
as implying merely that they are to be trained 
technically in the future. If they are to do the 
work the nation requires of them, if they are in any 
degree to become deserving of State aid, our universi- 
ties, old and new alike, must cease to encourage 
narrow specialism, whether on the humane or the 
naturalistic side : the terms Hterary and scientific 
must acquire a broader and more generalised 
meaning ; it must be recognised that every study 
has both its literary and its scientific side. 

In considering what universities can do. Mr. 
Balfour showed remarkable grasp of the situation. 
His question : " Arc our manufacturers convinced 
that they get a better man if they get one who has 
been to a university ? " is pregnant with meaning. 
They certainly are not ; indeed, too many hold 
quite the contrary view — probably often with justice. 
The universities have much to do to merit State aid — 
they must show that they are mindful of State 
requirements ; they must encourage both love of work 
and a more practical outlook in their students. They 
must no longer submit themselves to the mastery 
of formal examinations. There is grave danger, 
moreover, that the newer universities may become 
mere slavish copies of their academic prototypes ; 
that they may strive to do too much ; that they 
may lack the courage and individuality to make 
the necessary departures from established university 
practices. After all, the position in which our 
countrj' finds itself at the present day is due, in 
large measure, if not entirely, to the universities : 
for generations it has been governed and taught 
by men who have been trained at the universities ; 
had the universities been more watchful and more 
appreciative of national requirements, they would 
perhaps have kept touch with the times and have 
been appreciated even by manufacturers. With 
regard to the promotion of research, Mr. Balfour 
said, very truly, " mere endowment of universities 
will not add greatly to the output of original work 
of the first quality " ; to secure this, our universities 
need to be put on a higher plane, more in accordance 
with German models : when, in every branch of 
their activity, they become scientific schools, they 



will undoubtedly give an impetus to scientific 
inquiry which will be overwhelming and which will 
inevitably lead to a greater output of work of the 
first quality. 

It is not unpleasant even to those who are most 
conscious of national shortcomings to learn from 
the Rundschau that German visitors to English 
Schools have been much impressed by more features 
than one in our English school hfe, and even by the 
Enghsh way of handling certain subjects of instruc- 
tion. It has been the fashion among our itinerant 
educationists — if the term can be pardoned — to 
make out that German education is a complete 
disciphne for the mind, and in all its departments 
a paragon of excellence. The e-\amination of 
German syllabuses of instruction was enough to 
rouse the suspicion of some who had standards of 
their own to judge by, and actual experience left 
them no better off. The syllabus of sciences, ranging 
from astronomy to biology, seemed ill enough con- 
ceived, but the method of teaching them, without 
experiment or laboratory work, would certainly 
not have been tolerated in England any time these 
last ten years. The writer speaks of experiences 
which are some years old, but he formed the opinion 
then that Enghsh education had more good in it 
than its critic divined, and that, in the worst case. 
the solution of difficulties was to be found in the 
application to them of the Enghsh spirit of liberty 
and practicality. The excellence of the German 
schools is theexcellence of dogmatism and uniformity. 

A COMPULSORY examination during the past month 
of some editions of classical texts, urges us to recom- 
mend to the Classical Association the teaching of 
English composition as a subject that positively 
cries aloud for consideration. Why is it that 
classical scliolars can write English which not only 
is clouded with rhetoric but is also positively un- 
grammatical. We are reminded of the old jest 
about " Bishops' Enghsh." No doubt most of 
this writing is by mere average scholars : there 
are scholars whose English style charms by its 
precision and masculine force. What we complain 
of is that the fair scholar permits himself a licence 
and a carelessness in the use of his native speech 
which he would condemn in a Latin prose com- 
position. The crying need of the time in education 
is that the classical spirit of interpretation and 
the classical precision of speech should be carried 
into English studies. 



We were spectators at the end of last month 
of the Bradfield Greek play, and our failure to notice 
it in our last issue was due to our liaving already 
gone to press, and not to any lack of gratitude to 
the Warden for his noble enterprise. In the 
material conditions of its production the play was 
enchanting as ever, and to many it must have 
renewed the spell of ancient Greece, Now that the 
Bradfield play has become an institution, it merits 
the comphment of candid and conscientious criti- 
cism. The acting was excellent tliroughout, even 
the impossible Admetus making his part, so far as 
mere acting went, not unplausible. The English, 
pronunciation of Greek always leaves us half scofhng: 
and there were points in the Bradfield pronunciation 
which were more than usually puzzling, especially 
the treatment of short vowels. We suppose that W 
was pronounced long to avoid confusion with rs, but 
surely that could be avoided by careful elocution, as 
Tt is enclitic. It was with the elocution — the proper 
phrasing and grouping of the words in each sentence, 
and the management of stress and pause — that we 
were most at sea. Hercules was the best in this 
respect : his delivery of the longer speeches left 
no doubt as to his meaning in the mind of one who 
had not seen the Greek for years. As to the drama 
itself, the old question arises — what Euripides 
meant by it all ? For ourselves, we felt no purifying 
emotions of terror and pity, but only a puzsled 
incomprehension. There is no denying it, the 
Alcestis is bad drama. If not the worst Greek play 
extant, it is the worst that can in these days be put 
upon the stage. 

At the meeting of the British Association at 
Cambridge, which commences on August 17, the 
section for Educational Science will be presided 
over by the Bishop of Hereford, One of the chief 
debates will be on the subject of School Leaving 
Certificates, specially with reference to the scheme 
prepared by the Consultative Committee, whidi 
the Board of Education has just brought under 
public notice by submitting it to bodies interested 
in education. Other important subjects selected 
for discussion are : (i) the national and local provision 
for the training of teachers ; (2) manuiil instruction 
in its broadest sense. Afternoon serai-popular 
discourses will probably be delivered by Mr. A, D. 
Hall, late Principal of the Wye Agricultural College, 
on the need of scientific method in elementary rural 
instruction ; and by Professor Armstrong, on the 
research method applied to experimental teaching. 
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Reciprocal Education 

The School-Linking Scheme 
of the League of the Empire 

From 2 Correspondent 

On June i6, there was held at University College. London, 
the third annual meeting of the League of the Empire, 
an a^ociation steadily coming more and more into 
notice, whose main object is to bring the many -scattered 
I colonies and dependencies of the British Empire into 
closer touch with one another. This it seeks to do 
mainly by educational methods, by the affiliation of 
schools all round the Empire, for certain Reciprocal 
Education work, which should have the effect of widening 
the ideas and enlarging the minds, may we say, of teachers 
as well as pupils. 

The League, in fact, is putting in touch British, 
Colonial and Indian Schools, as nearly as possible of 
corresponding grades, for any of the following purposes : 
friendly letter-writing (with or without map-drawing 
of the school neighbourhood), and mutual competition 
in set papeis and essay writing ; exchange of natural 
history or other specimens for school collections ; and 
procuring statistics about the conditions, methods, and 
standards of work in different parts of the world. Inci- 
dentally it is proposed, through the school- linking 
system, that British schools, secondary and primary, 
may obtain Colonial and Indian sections in their 
museums. Colonial and Indian schools a British section. 

Various working sub- commit tees of experts have been 
appointed, one to develop the history exchange idea, 
with Professor Bury, of Cambridge, as chairman ; 
another, supported by Professor Ray Lankester, to 
offer suggestions as to the best manner of conducting 
interchange of specimens for a school museum ; and a 
third, with Mr. R. Hedger Wallace as chairman, to look 
after the nature-study side of the scheme. Over one 
hundred schools in different parts of the Empire are 
corresponding and exchanging work on the lines above 
indicated. 

Experience shows that the first year may very well 
be spent solely in interchange of descriptive letters, 
so as to make the schools acquainted with each other, 
and famihar with each other's surroundings and condi- 
tions. The League, however, consistently deprecates 
extra work for the schools ; it merely advocates a 
modification or extension of certain portions of the 
ordinary curriculum. It is suggested that descriptive 
letter-writing, which, by-the-by, has worked exceedingly 
well in some primary schools which have been correspond- 
ing with Australian schools, might very well take the 
place of the weekly composition. 

Another suggestion is that corresponding schools 
should exchange sets of photographs for their school 
exhibitions or museums, all sets of photographs to 



become the property of the school to which they are 
sent, and the subjects selected to be the buildings, 
grounds, games, and any pecuhar local customs of the 
school, any interesting buildings or landscapes within 
reach of the school, or subjects which might present 
themselves during the pupils' holidays. 

It is suggested by the Nature-Study Committee, that 
linked schools should first exchange maps of their re- 
spective districts, and if possible also photographs, so 
as each to gain a good general idea of the surroundings 
of the other school. The year is then to be divided 
into four periods, beginning with the long vacation, 
whenever held, during which teachers are desired to 
encourage their scholars to keep a diary and note in 
it what they did and saw, certain selected diaries to be 
exchanged with the corresponding school. In the next 
period, October to Christmas, the scholars should write 
essaj-s on " A Few of the Common Trees, or on a few 
Plants which have developed special means of Protec- 
tion " in the school locality, the essays to be base'd 
invariably on the personal observations of the writer, 
and the best to be exchanged. In the next period, 
February. March, and April, the essays should be on 
" The Habits of some oi the Common Birds, or on the 
Life History and Habits of some of the Common Amphi- 
biens or Insects in the District," again from personal 
observations. In the fourth period, May, June, and 
July, the Committee suggest that descriptions might 
be written of some industrial process, in which natural 
products are utilised, near the school, the best of all 
sets of essays to be always exchanged. It is also sug- 
gested that a daily Nature- Calendar be kept in each 
corresponding school, and that collections should be 
made of leaves or other natural objects, to be exchanged 
when completed. It is the nature-study and photo- 
graphic sides of the system which will certainly chiefly 
appeal to the average colonial child, although for New 
Zealand it was the history side which so greatly appealed 
to the former Governor, Lord Ranfurly, that he wrote 
to the Honorary Secretary of the League, for further 
information, and has taken much trouble to bring the 
League's schemes before the i>eop!e of New Zealand. 
It is a fact, and a painful fact, that the Colonies, as a 
rule, are far more easily interested in and sympathetic 
to the scheme than the home country, in spite of the 
headmasters of so many of the best schools, even the 
pubhc schools, having at once seen the possibilities of 
such a system of inter-imperial education. 

To give some instances of the scheme at work, a 
Southampton school, affihated to one in Toronto, is 
sending out a set of six essays on " Old Southampton " ; 
another school, near the town, is working in the same 
way, but taking " Birds and trees near my school." 
instead of historical sites, illustrating them by a map 
of the school neighbourhood, showing where the trees 
grow and where birds' nests are likely to be found. 
In return this school will receive essays from New Zea- 
land, on the local birds and trees, which are unique in 
the world. Yet another school, in the West of England, 
is sending to Canada essays on " The Industries of my 



Town," illustrated by drawings, and will receive essays 
on some Canadian industries. 

The system is now at work in nearly all the chief 
British colonies and dependencies, including Canada, 
the Cape, Natal, Rhodesia. Queensland, and New 
Zealand, and in a number of the smaller colonies. The 
response, indeed, from the Colonies could hardly have 
been more gratifying. Queen's School, Chester, for 
instance, has recently been " linked " to Queen's 
College, Barbadoes, the Superintendent of Education 
in the colony having himself brought this about. Win- 
chester High School, also, is affiliated to a high school 
in Adelaide. 

All teachers are agreed as to the interest taken by the 
children in the letters received from the linked school ; 
and on this subject most interesting testimony is 
afforded by Mr. Patmore, headmaster of the South 
Parade Council Schools. Great Grimsby, who, however, 
says that all along he has had to acknowledge the 
superiority of the colonial child's powers of expression, 
description, and observation. 

The Central Council of the League intend to publish in 
January next a magazine dealing with matters of general 
and educational interests to the schools of the Empire, 
and a yearly prize is offered for the best design for the 
cover. Particulars of the magazine and of the prizes 
offered have been sent to the Ministers and Directors of 
education all over the Empire, and Mr. Walter Crane 
has consented to act as one of the judges of the designs 
submitted. 

In conclusion, those interested in inter-imperial 
education may wish to know that the name of the Hon. 
secretary and organiser of the League of the Empire is 
Mrs. Ord Marshall, and her address, ii Dartmouth Street, 
Westminster. 

Winter Schools of Agri- 
culture and Horticulture 

By J. C. Medd 

How to attract and benefit the small farmer and his sons 
is one of the hardest problems in agricultural education. 
The experiments made in this direction here and abroad 
clearly show that the ideal school for the latter from 
thirteen or fourteen to sixteen or seventeen years of age 
is a well-managed intermediate practical school of agri- 
culture. The successful organisation of a school of this 
type is not easy. Its principal needs quahfications which 
are not so necessary to the principal of an agricultural 
college. He should be in complete sympathy with the 
tenant farmer, thoroughly understand his prejudices, 
and, if possible, know from personal experience how to 
manage a small farm. Otherwise, he is unlikely to 
win the confidence of the parents of those for whom the 
school is primarily intended. A further obstacle is 
presented by the frequent disinclination of a parent 
to deprive himself of his son's assistance on the farm. 



especially if the sacrifice involves the engagement 
additional paid labour. This feeling is natural, and 
deserves consideration in the framing of any scheme. 
In time, scholarships may be provided, as elsewhere, 
not only to defray the school charges for board and 
tuition, but to compensate the parent for any expense 
incurred through the loss of his son's services. The 
expenditure upon education generallv, however, is now 
so vast, owing to the neglect of past years, that this 
solution is impracticable at present. Other means of 
providing the required instruction must be sought 
Similarly, in regard to the farmer himself, although 
short courses during the winter at collegiate or other 
important centres may furnish an excellent opportunity 
of acquiring the knowledge which he lacks, those engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, whether as farmers or 
market -gardeners, have daily operations which call for 
constant attention in winter as well as summer, and render 
it imix>ssible to leave home for even the briefest period. 
Spasmodic lectures by scientific experts have rarely 
much practical value. Some method should be devised 
for bringing systematic instruction of the highest quahty 
within immediate access. 

By their winter schools of agriculture and horticulture, 
the Dutch have accomplished this. These permanent 
schools, which are quite distinct from the very numerous 
winter classes, are established in those agricultural or 
horticultural districts where they are calculated to prove 
most beneficial. The commune has to provide a suitable 
building, and the State bears all other expenses. They 
are open from October to March, and the full course 
lasts two years, the classes being held (or three or four 
hours in the afternoon or evening on five da\-s a week. 
Pupils are admitted at the age of sLvteen, but may 
attend up to any age. They have to pass an entrance 
examination in elementary school subjects to test their 
capacity to profit by the instruction, and must posses* 
some previous practical knowledge of agriculture or 
horticulture, as the case may be. The scale of fees 
is determined by the Minister of the Interior, but may 
not exceed £i 13s. 4d. a year : frequently they are mucli 
below this, and the poor are admitted free. Attached to 
each of the agricultural schools are professors of chemistry 
and physics, and, as at the experimental stations in tte 
United States, a veterinary surgeon, whose services are 
available for the neighbourhood. First-rate apparatus, 
diagrams, and the expiensive papier-mache models are 
liberally supplied. In agriculture the instruction is wholly 
theoretical, but there is always a small demonstration- 
plot and botanical garden, and the pupils have frequenti 
excursions to farms and places of agricultural interest. 
The curriculum comprises chemistry, phj-sics, botany,. 
zoology, the breeding and care of animals, the properties, 
of the soil, tillage, manuring, the rotation of crops, 
dairying, rural economy, arithmetic, and farm accounts. 
The organisation of the horticultural schools is similar, 
but the instruction is more practical, and each school has & 
large garden, usually provided by some private association. 
For the experimental work, the State makes a special grant 
of £135 per annum. In addition to those subjects which 
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' bear directly upon the art of gardening, the pupils have 
lessons in French, English, German, commercial corre- 
spondence, and geography — a matter of considerable 
importance in view of the great ex^wrt trade in buibs, 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables. The good which these 
schools have done to their respective neighbourhoods is 
unmistakable. One of the most successful, which I 
visited in 1901, is at Naaldwijk, about six miles from the 
Hague, in the Westiand. This fertile district is the centre 
of a very flourishing horticultural industry. Within the 
inmiediate neighbourhood of the village no Jess than a 
thousand market -gardeners are engaged in proli table 
trade. The garden attached to the school covers 5J acres 
and is the property of a co-operative gardeners' associa- 
tion. This association, with a membership of 300 and a 
capital of about £2500, acquired the land for about £585. 
At first the school was regarded with suspicion, but the 
director, Mr, Wiersma, quickly overcame all opposition, 
and from private cultivators I heard nothing but praise 
of the school itself and of the advantage of Mr. Wiersma's 
presence to advise the gardeners of the district during the 
summer. To dispose of the produce of the school and 
district, without the trouble and expense of finding a 
market, sales by auction are held in the village market- 
hall four or five times a week. Nowhere have I seen a 
more successful combination of State aid and local enter- 
prise than at Naaldwijk, or greater benefit from voluntary 
co-operation. The export trade in fruit alone to England 
increases annually, but there is no reason why this should 
not be supplemented by our own fruit-growing counties 
with improved training and the introduction of co-opera- 
tivemethods. It is not due to better climatic conditions. 
The winter schools of agriculture and horticulture in 
Essex somewhat resemble the above. The agricultural 
school was opened in 1898 with accommodation for twelve 
students : the increasing demand for the instruction 
has now necessitated accommodation for twenty. These 
arc mostly the sons of small or large farmers, and range 
from eighteen to twenty years of age. The course 
lasts for nine weeks, and the instruction, which com- 
prises weekly excursions, is theoretical, except that all 
the science teaching is practical laboratory work. Two 
scholarships of the value of £$0 each and tenable at the 
Agricultural Department of Cambridge University are 
awarded annually. A striking fact in connection with 
the students was mentioned to me by Mr. Dymond : 
where they have had a good grammar school education 
the results are excellent ; where that is not the case, 
it is only the really earnest and capable student who 
does well. This undoubtedly emphasises the importance, 
apart from the obvious advantages to be derived from a 
secondary school, of allowing as few years as possible to 
elapse between the time at which a lad leaves the ele- 
mentary school and that of his commencing further in- 
struction. The School of Horticulture, which offers a 
short course of three weeks in the winter as well as others 
at the different seasons, was established in 1893, and is now 
provided with a garden of some three acres, in which about 
half the time is spent in practical instruction appropriate 
to the particular season. The number of students varies 



from twelve to twenty, and their age from fourteen to 
twenty- four. As a rule, ■they have merely attended an 
elementary school, and are the sons or daughters of 
small farmers, gardeners, or labourers : with few ex- 
ceptions the boys are already engaged in gardening. 
Travelling expenses are paid to Essex students and 
maintenance allowances from 12s. 6rf. are made to 
suitable candidates for admission. There are also two 
scholarships of the annual value of £45. Mr. Chittenden 
speaks most warmly of the results : the training which 
the students receive opens their eyes to the possibilities 
of advance in their profession, so ihat they shall become 
good gardeners, and be satisfied with nothing short of 
that. At both schools the tuition is free to students 
from the country : others pay £1 a week. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the cost ol maintaining either school, 
as their accounts are merged in the general accounts 
of the Chehnsford laboratories. The travelling expenses 
and maintenance allowances at the horticultural school 
amount to £100 per annum, and labour in the garden, 
plants, &c., to about £135 per annum. 

More closely akin to the Dutch schools is the winter 
school of agriculture opened at Downpatrick last year. 
The course was for a period of twenty weeks from the 
completion of the harvest until seed-time, and the in- 
struction comprised agriculture, veterinary hygiene, and 
poultry -keeping. At the entrance examination twenty- 
four candidates were admitted, twenty-one of whom 
attended throughout the course. The school is said to 
have been one of the most successful experiments tried in 
Ireland, and the advantages of this system of agricultural 
education have been thus summarised : (a) the initial out- 
lay is small ; (6) the equipment being simple, the scheme, 
if not satisfactory, can be abandoned without financial 
loss ; (c) the site can be readily changed should experience 
show that a change is necessary ; {d) a temporary school 
of this nature forms an excellent nucleus for a permanent 
and better-equipped centre ; and {e) the experience gained 
affords invaluable guidance for future development. The 
estimated cost for 1903-1904 was £500. The actual 
cost was as follows: fittings and equipment, £48 I2s. 91/. ; 
salaries of teachers, £100 ; fifteen scholarships to 
students, who could not travel daily to school, at £15 
each, £225 ; five railway season tickets for five 
students, £19 IIS. 8d. ; administration, £24 12s. 3^. ; 
rent of room, £5 ; total, £422 i6s. 8d. 

All the instances quoted suggest methods worthy of 
imitation, and the low cost at which such a winter school 
can be established and maintained should impress local 
authorities. The advisabihty of establishing schools 
of the type of that at Holmes Chapel, however admirable 
the school there may be in itself, is %'ery doubtful until 
there is a much larger and more genuine demand for 
schools of that class. The capital expenditure alone at 
Holmes Chapel amounted to £9886 los. gd. down to the 
end of September 1896. Few counties are prepared to 
incur so large an outlay to-day, but there is nothing to 
prevent them from organising schools of the character 
here described in any available room in any suitably 
situated village. 
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Irish University Education 

By Wilfrid Ward 

I HA\'E read with interest Mr. O'Reilly's useful 
remarks in this Review, on the Irish University 
question. There is one point to which he refers on 
which I should like to add a few words, in response 
to the Editor's invitation to contribute to the 
discussion. 

It is constantly said that the Irish University 
question is a religious and not an educational 
one, and that there is therefore no imperative 
call in the interests of education to deal with it. 
The implication is that the Catholic den.and for 
religious influenc.;s and safeguards is sheer obscu- 
rantism, and that if Irish Catholics insist on it they 
are unreasonable, and have no claim to special 
consideration. 

This position is often put forward as axiomatic. 
I should be inclined to maintain on the contrary, 
as the teaching of experience and common sense, 
(l) that definite religious influences are essential to 
attaining a primary object of all education, namely, 
the formation of stronj^ and consistent characters ; 
{2) that these influences are only effective where they 
are denominational ; (3) that their absence from a 
university means either the formation of unstable 
characters in the majority of its alumni, or the 
predominance, in the ethical grnius loci, of agnostic 
secularism ; (4) that in the intellectual domain. 
in the case alike of those who teach and those 
who are taught, the same three alternatives tend, 
though in a lesser degree, to compete — namely, 
some degree of initial religious prejudice, an unde- 
sirable habit of indecision, and a bias towards 
naturalism ; (5) that this is tacitly recognised in 
some degree by all who care for religion, whether 
they be Catholic or Protestant ; (6) that religious 
men, whatever creed they profess, would not be 
satisfied with Trinity College, Dublin, or with 
Oxford and Cambridge, did they not regard the 
religious safeguards and influences they afford as 
adequate ; (7) that the withdrawal of tests and 
establishment of undenominationalism in modern 
education has been advantageous to the cause 
of education only so far as the change meant 
the elimination of " sectarian " elements in the 
invidious sense — of an uncandid and unscientific 
obscurantism — and that it neither ought to lead, 
nor has it actually led in the English Univer- 



sities, to the elimination of denominati(Hii 
influences. 

To put it on the lowest ground, denominational 
beUefs are necessary to effective religion, much as 
prejudice attaches inevitably to strong conviction. 
The element of error which prejudice inevitably 
contains is far preferable to the " flabbiness " which 
is its alternative so long as man remains with too 
little knowledge to make his fully proved convictions 
adequate in bulk to the needs of action ; and in 
like manner denominational religious influences are 
in most cases the only practical means of securing 
consistency of character, while the supernatural 
world remains far above the reach of scientific 
investigation. "Our common Christianity," as 
understood by the Board Schools, has not in it 
the definiteness necessary to an operative faith, 
and unless supplemented in the individual by 
elements which those who differ from him will 
account prejudices, will speedily decompose into 
something for which the term Christianity b a 
misnomer. The cry for the complete elimination 
of denominational influences has some of the 
unreality of the French cry for " hberty." Both 
represent principles which if pressed to extremes 
are unsuitable to human nature as it exists. The 
ineradicable sectarianism of our nature reasserts 
itself ; and consequently both cries tend to mean 
in practice the liberty of predominance for the 
anti-clericals and persecution or inequality for the 
clericals. Therefore English common sense has not 
as a rule pressed undenominationalism to its extreme 
logical consequences. The Catholic demand is little 
more than the candid formulation of what other 
religious bodies in the kingdom do not cry for because 
they already have it. I say "little more," because I 
admit that owning, as Catholics do, more candidly 
than others the necessity of religious influences, 
they arc more jealous and insistent on the subject. 
But the difference is not essential, and the argument 
against denominational influences, were it fully 
pressed, would issue in a state of things ujisads- 
factory to all religious persons alike. 

Nor can we wholly banish similar considerations 
from the purely intellectual domain. The heights 
of all-seeing impartiality at which science aims ar» 
not attainable where the available evidence is very 
inadequate, as it often is in the historical and social 
sciences. It is quite true that the scientific temper 
which university education should foster implies 
candour and openness of mind. But this does not 
mean that we are to begin our studies with an 
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universal note of interrogation. That the whole 
fabric of conviction should be at each moment a 
mere barometer indicating the point which the mind 
has reached in its study of the evidence, would 
imply a most undesirable instability. Even Des- 
cartes, the founder of the doubting philosophy, 
advocated une morale par provision. In the historical 
and social sciences every able professor forms his 
partial and provisional synthesis ; and it would be 
difficult to maintain that a Duchesne or a Pastor 
was less just to unwelcome facts than a Froude or 
a Macaulay. The essential qualification for a pro- 
fessor of history is not the elimination of all pre- 
conceptions (which is unattainable), but the presence 
of the true historical spirit which gradually dis- 
solves preconceptions which prove untenable. It 
is unreal to depict as our ideal a passive neutrality 
which is not human. Our practical aim should 
be to secure the width of knowledge and candour 
which kill the spirit of real sectarianism, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or Secularistic. 

To make this general position more clear, let me, 
for a moment, glance at the history of the unde- 
nominational movement in our national education. 

The great revolution in education effected in the 
nineteenth century, has consisted in the trans- 
ferring of it from the representatives of theology 
(the clergy) to the representatives of science— that 
is, the specialists in all departments. Not among 
Catholics only, but universally, the universities 
were, during the first forty years of the nineteenth 
century, in the hands of the established Churches. 
A boy who was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
or at Oxford, in 1830, was educated almost entirely 
by clergymen. Now he is educated almost entirely 
by specialists — whether lay or clerical being an 
accident. The various Dissenting bodies also at 
that time educated their own people who were 
refused admission in the great universities. Edu- 
cation was universally " denominational " and 
ecclesiastical. Now it is in its highei grades almost 
universally undenominational and secular. 

Most of us, I suppose, think of the present state of 
things mainly as an advance in justice to all denomi- 
nations, and in the emancipation of educational 
methods from fetters which were antiquated. We 
do not regard it as hostile to religion. But it behoves 
us to remember that the movement which effected 
the transformation was largely anti-theological, 
and even in some of its manifestations anti-religious. 
If it included a sense of the justice of equal treatment 
for all creeds, and a sense of the liberty necessary for 



science, it also included some of the anti-Christian 
spirit of Continental liberalism. The movement 
was inspired by a love of liberty and a hatred of its 
enemies — bigotry and privilege. And these enemies 
were supposed to be represented in concrete form 
by the estabhshed churches — the embodiments 
of ecclesiastical privilege and clerical interference 
— and especially by the Church of Rome, the sur- 
viving representative of mediaeval intolerance. The 
churches, then, in turn had to be on the defensive. 
Two ideals of education were competing, the deno- 
minational or ecclesiastical, which threatened to be 
obscurantist, and the undenominational or scien- 
tific, which threatened to be irrehgious. The Queen's 
Colleges in Ireland, when they were first proposed, 
were inevitably associated in the minds of most 
people with the latter, 

In Oxford itself, the new educational movement 
first showed itself in the rapid transition of its 
intellectual character from a religious and theo- 
logical to a freethinking tone. The Oxford of 1845 
was conservative and ecclesiastical. The heads of 
houses were all clergymen. There were lew laymen 
even among the Fellows. The tests were in force. 
The theological party which condemned the mild 
lib ralism of Dr. Hampden was still in the ascendant. 
The Oxford of 1850, on the other hand, was liberal 
and secularist. In 1845, after Newman's secession, 
with dramatic suddenness theology went out and 
science came in as the ruling principle of the academic 
mind. " We were startled," writes Mark Pattison 
in h.\i Reminiscences, "when we came to reflect that 
the vast domain of physical science had been hitherto 
wholly excluded from our programme. The great 
discoveries of the last half-century in chemistry, 
physiology, &.C., were not even known by report to 
any of us. Science was placed under a ban by the 
theologians, who instinctively felt that it was fatal 
to their speculations." This conception of science 
as fatal to Christian theology was the keynote of 
the sudden transformation which ensued. " Whereas 
other reactions accomplished themselves by imper- 
ceptible degrees, in 1845 the darkness was dissipated 
and the light was let in in an instant." A " flood 
of reform " followed, " which did not spend itself 
until it had produced two Government Commissions, 
until we had . . . remodelled all our institutions. 
In those years every Oxford man was a Liberal." 
" All the intellectual force in the University," writes 
another witness a few years later, " was on the 
negative and anti-Christian side." " In the first 
rush of intellectual freedom," continues Mr. Pattison, 
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" we were carried beyond all bounds, sought to 
change everything, questioned everything, and were 
impatient to throw the whole cargo of tradition 
overboard, . . , Our elcve resembled that gamin de 
Paris of whom Renan says, Ecarte par une plaisan- 
terie des croyances dont la raison de Pascal ne reussit 
pas a se degager, and which it took Renan himself 
six years to work his way out of." 

It has gradually become clear that the liberal 
movement which triumphed in Oxford consisted of 
various elements really separable, though in prac- 
tice allied. The secularising and anti-theological 
tendency, the agitation for the withdrawal of tests, 
the growth of specialism were parts of a whole. 
The undenominational movement has been the 
practical expression of the liberal and scientific 
movement. And in the eyes of leading men of 
science, and of many others, the two movements 
appeared at first to be inseparably united. The 
transformation which has been effected in the nine- 
teenth century from the old education by the 
parsons to the new education by the specialists 
has, according to this view, implied the recognition 
of the fact that the theological explanation of 
the world and of life has been defeated, and 
the scientific view has taken its place. " I con- 
ceive," wrote Huxley, " that the leading charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth century has been the rapid 
growth of the scientific spirit, and consequent 
apphcafion of scientific methods of investigation 
to all problems with which the human mind is 
occupied, and the correlative rejection of traditional 
beliefs, which have proved their incompetence to 
bear such investigation " (Life, ii, 374). Deno- 
minationahsm is, according to this view, narrow 
and retrograde, because it implies a check on the 
free development of scientific method in the interests 
of traditions which are superstitions. 

Dr. Newman was, I think, the first who made 
quite clear what most of us now recognise, how 
distinct in essence were the different elements which 
were united in the " hberal " and " undenomina- 
tional " movement. The recognition of the claims 
of science to be emancipated from theological 
interference, and concomitantly of the practical 
necessity of toleration and equality for the varieties 
of belief which the advance of thought was con- 
stantly increasing, was one thing. Quite distinct 
in essence was the directly secularistic and irre- 
ligious movement, similar to Continental free- 
thought, which disparaged theology itself, and was 
jealous not only of ecclesiastical encroachment or 



privilege, but of all clerical influence. We knov 
the general lines of Newman's proposed solution 
of the difficulty raised by the scientific movement, 
with its just claims and its practical excesses- 
It consisted in the presence of theology in a 
university, concomitantly with science, to repre- 
sent aspects of the human mind and of the 
universe which the scientific habit disparaged 
or ignored, and a mutual toleration and prin- 
ciple of non-interference between the two. in place 
of the old censorship of theology over science. 
He advocated also Catholic (denominational) influ- 
ences of a religious kind, not interfering in any way 
with the freedom of any branch of study to pursue 
its own methods, and not for the most part of an 
intellectual or tlieological nature. Moreover, he 
was in favour of a strong lay element in a university 
for Catholics, to represent educational interests to 
which churchmen, from their antecedents, were 
likely to be less alive. 

The secularist movement which was long and 
successfully engaged in mitigating an excessive 
ecclesiastical and theological predominance, seems 
now in many quarters to be receiving a modifi- 
cation in the direction indicated by Newman. We 
have gradually come to realise that positive reli- 
gious influences, while desirable for the highest 
educational interests, need not be prejudicial to the 
freedom demanded by the sciences. And we set 
that practically religious influences will only be strong 
and effective where they are denominational. 

Religious influence has been to a large extent 
preserved in the English universities, and at the 
same time undue ecclesiastical privilege has been 
successfully avoided and theological interference with 
science prevented. This result has been attained by 
an English compromise, namely, the blend which 
arose from undenominational legislation on a strong 
basis of de facto religious traditions and institutions — 
that is, the union of dc jure undenominationahsm 
with de facto denominationalism of a more or leas 
pronounced description. Thus at Oxford tba 
secularist and anti-religious spirit described by Mark 
Pattison did not prove permanent. The religious 
tradition of the place asserted itself again in such 
men as Scott Holland, Liddon, Gore and others— 
T. H. Green's idealistic philosophy being a service- 
able bridge for the return journey from the Liberalist 
contempt for the study of Divinity to a more or 
less scientific theology. The de jure undenomina- 
tionalism of Oxford University proved to be by 
no means identical with the secularistic movement 
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which ushered it in. It allowed free play to exist- 
ing denominational influences, and has been even 
■compatible with the existence of a strictly denomi- 
national college like Keble. 

It is for a solution of the problem on lines 
somewhat similar to those which obtain at Oxford 
that Irish Catholics press ; but in the case of a 
new institution without religious traditions they ask 
for the creation of religious influences parallel to 
those which older institutions inherit. They ask 
for a university or college with a Catholic " atmo- 
sphere " de facto, undenominational de jure, in 
which the professors should be simply the ablest 
procurable, non-Catholics being appointed, as they 
now are in University College, Stephen's Green, 
in cases where a thoroughly satisfactory Catholic 
candidate is not available. And if what I have 
said above be true, this condition rather than a 
refusal to allow the majority, where circumstances 
demand it, to be Catholics, is the true security 
against a sectarian or anti-scientific spirit. 

The practical outcome of these remarks is thus 
not precisely in the direction of concurrent endow- 
ment, although the principle of concurrent endow- 
ment appears to me to be that which faces most 
frankly the facts of that human nature which we 
\vant to educate. The anti-clericalism included in the 
undenominational mo\-ement appears to me however 
to have been needed historically to effect our deliver- 
ance from the anti-scientific and obscurantist ten- 
dency which existed in the older methods of education 
which were avowedly denominational. And the 
blend of de facto denorainationaltsm with de jure 
undenominationalism would appear to afford a better 
practical security for the interests of science than 
could be obtained by the franker concessions to 
denominationalism which the term concurrent 
endowment connotes. 

Equality of treatment, and the safeguarding of 
the interests of science are then the desirable ele- 
ments in the new movement. Secularism or absence 
of conviction and of coherent thought are its dangers. 
A university or college predominantly Catholic de 
facto, — because its members were mainly of that 
creed, — but not clerical ; drawing the best specialist 
professors from all creeds, and yet having the esprit 
de corps of a common predominating faith, would 
seem best suited to supply the need. That what is 
needed might have been secured by Irish Catholics 
in the Queen's Colleges, where all religions would 
have met on equal terms, I am not prepared to 
deny, Cork and Galway, if frankly accepted by 



the Bishops in 1850, might by force of circum- 
stances have become predominantly Catholic in 
eihos just as Belfast became predominantly Presby- 
terian. But in 1845 denominational education still 
prevailed throughout the kingdom as the normal 
rule ; the experiment would have been then more 
adventurous than it would now be, and, at anv 
rate, it was not tried. And the Queen's Colleges 
at Cork and Galway have been a failure. At 
present we have still before us Mr. Balfour's 
unanswerable reasoning that if Irish Protestants 
would in most cases refuse to send their sons to 
such an institution as is contemplated for Irish 
Cathohcs, the argument which charges Irish 
Catholics with a peculiar measure of unreasonable- 
ness for not frequenting Trinity College is an insin- 
cere one. Equally insincere is the assumption that 
the demand, because it takes account of religious 
considerations, is not a purely educational demand. 
No one but a secularist really considers that the 
educational interests of young men can be com- 
pletely dealt with without considering the religious 
question. Undenominationahsm, which began in a 
partly laudable protest against those perversions of 
religion which are known as cant, has itself become 
a cant. If real and sincere, its true issue is in French 
secularism. Englishmen avoid this result by pro- 
pounding theories of complete undenominationalism 
which they only act upon in relation to those from 
whom thej' differ in religion, preserving in practice 
for themselves the influences which they theoreti- 
cally disregard. Such want of intellectual candour 
as this course impUes often goes with great prac- 
tical gifts. But it is a serious matter if it leads to 
a great wrong done to the bulk of the population 
of an important part of our dominions. 



The Teachers' Forum 

Methods of Teaching — 
The New and the Old 



By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 

Headmaster of Walsall Grammar School 



Side by side with the reform of our educational machi- 
nery, a more silent but equally momentous change has 
been taking place inside our class-rooms. In all the 
more progressive secondary schools old methods of 
teaching are being modified or new methods intro- 
duced. Educational journals are full of sueeestions ; 
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every subject has its prophets, each with his own import- 
ant message ; so many are our counsellors that some 
of us are fain to stop our ears and go quietly on in 
the familiar ways. 

And j-et the principle underlying the reformed method 
of teaching is a comparatively simple one, and it may 
be applied even by those who cannot go to many 
meetings or keep quite abreast of the newest educa- 
tional practice. Moreover it is one of fundamental 
importance, and its adoption will mean a complete 
break with a large part of the traditional sj-stem of 
teaching. 

Under this old system a boy was taught the subjects 
which were supposed to afford the best training for 
his mind. If you made him translate a chapter of 
Ciesar or leam a proposition in Euclid, you did it to 
make him leam to think. The work was hard, perhaps 
distasteful, but that was not the question ; the sole 
point was its efficiency as a mental discipline. The 
motives appealed to were the boy's own sense of duty, 
the wish to please his niaster, or, failing these, the 
desire of reward and fear of punishment. 

This system still has its apologists, and would be 
the one followed in many ot our schools, were they 
not compelled to cater for the jxipulace. But the 
advocates of reform contend that such a course of mental 
discipline is an imperfect form of education, It is too 
purely intellectual. It creates an artificial chasm 
between what a boy learns at school and his everyday 
life outside. Except incidentally it does not teach 
citizenship or the appreciation of the beautiful. More- 
over as an intellectual training it suffers from a fatal 
defect. In most boys it arouses no desire for knowledge : 
for if the process of acquiring knowledge is more important 
than the knowledge acquired, knowledge as such becomes 
of secondary value. Further, even apart from this objec- 
tion, such a course is not altogether a success. Suppose a 
boy reads a chapter of Ciesar after the old method. He 
gains practice in observing endings and applying general 
mles, but the " thinking " which such a process teaches 
is superficial ; it deals with abstractions of which the 
boy has no dear idea. " All Gaul is divided into three 
parts" is a nice easy sentence; but to the ordinary 
boy the words are so many pieces of a puzzle to be 
fitted together ; to make him grasp the meaning of 
the sentence will require much time and explanation. 
That such explanation is often given, may be most 
gladly conceded ; but if it is only an interesting digres- 
sion from the main business of the lesson, viz., con- 
struing, then if is merely an ornamental appendage and 
no integral part of the system. 

All reformed methods worthy of the name are based 
upon the opposite principle, viz., that teaching is 
valuable in proportion as it arouses the boy's moral, 
intellectual, and lesfhetic interest in the knowledge he 
is acquiring. 

The first condition of such interest is the vivid reali- 
sation of the meaning of what he is learning. " In 1085," 
says the history book, " William decreed the making 
of Domesday." A verbal knowledge of this fact is of 



infinitesimal value ; but make a boy understand the 
great king's motives, and the methods by which tk 
work was carried out ; let him shut his eyes and pictuis 
the inquisitorial inspection of the homesteads ; kt him 
hear the actual account given of some place he know^, 
and you have the beginning of an interest in histor}'. 

It is obviously of great importance from tliis point 
of view that any fresh knowledge should be broughi 
into the closest possible relation to the boy's everjday 
surroundings, and that he should, whenever possible, 
see or handle the objects dealt with. 

And hand-in-hand with this reahsation of the meaniof 
of what he is learning must go the exercise of his own 
actinty. This activity may take various forms, draw- 
ing, measuring, working examples or problems, making 
independent obser\ations or experiments, reprodudng 
facts from his own point of view. The essential point is 
to arouse the energy of the boy, and for him to malt 
the knowledge his own by the exercise of his 
faculties upon it. 

In a lesson conducted on such lines as these 
master is the guide and helper rather than the setter] 
of tasks. There is no longer the air of conflict betweoi' 
the man and the boys, he trying to make them 
and they trying to be idle. One purpose dominai 
all, for all are interested in the acquisition of 
knowledge. Rewards and punishments may be to a 
extent dispensed with, for the motive force is tfie 
innate activity stimulated and guided by the master. 

The apphcation of such principles as these to par- 
ticular subjects of instruction is the purpose aimed at 
by the new methods of teaching. Thus the essence 
of the reformed method of modem language teaching 
is not that it laj-s stress on conversation, but that it 
aims at making the foreign tongue from the tiret a 
medium for the expression of the boys' own thoughts, 
In the old days the meaning of the words 
important than their form or grammatical use 
the new system the order of precedence is r^A'ersed. 
So the changes in the teaching of geometry are intended 
to give the boj-s clearer ideas as to the meaning oi 
angles, triangles, and the hke, and to lead them 
develop the resulting geometrical properties largdy 
for themselves. In science first-hand observation 
phenomena and the discovery by experiment of definiti 
results are rapidly taking the place of the older bookid 
treatment. Drawing, arithmetic, algebra, Latin, h" 
tory, and geography are all beginning to be taught 
similar lines. 

This reform in the methods of instruction is, therefo 
much more than the substitution of one set of mechanit 
rules for another ; it means a change in the point 
view from which the whole process of learning is regarded 
It may almost be compared to the educational rev ' 
tion following the Rennaissance. The principle 
normal growth is being substituted for that of artificia 
culture. Girls used to be made upright by bands 
straight-backed chairs ; we now give them tennis 
hockey, and a similar change is taking place in 
training of the mind. 
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It follows that the one thing needful is not ao acquaint- 
ance with all the details of the newest methods. This 
is good as far as it goes, but it may only lead to the 
substitution of a new and crude scholasticism for one 
which has stood the test of time. The prime necessity is 
that the master should regard his work as that of helping 
the boy to grow by means of widened interests, of more 
vivid realisation, and of directed self-actixnty. 

When instruction is given on these lines its ethical 
value is enonnously increased. The traditional English 
theory that the training of character is mainly a matter 
for the playing-field is seen to be but half the truth. 
A new conception of the complementary relations of 
the class-room and the playground is becoming pre- 
valent which will greatly modify the methods of both 
our primary and our secondary schools. 

That the new system has its dangers is an obvious 
fact of which we may find illustrations in some American 
schools. It is quite possible to awaken an interest 
which is worthless and to encourage an activity which 
is harmful. We might at any rate for a time, keep 
the attention of our boys by a judicious course of magic- 
lantem exhibitions, story reading, and attendance at 
football matches. Or we might allow them to choose 
the subjects which appealed most to their fancy. Against 
such a process the sarcasms of the adherents of the older 
order might well be levelled ; but nothing could be 
further from the true spirit of the newer methods, 
The interest to be developed is no momentary fancy, 
but a permanent habit based upon the moral, intel- 
lectual, and festhetic instincts of the boy. It shows 
itself in his desire to enter more fully into the meaning 
of the world around him by wider knowledge and truer 
appreciation. The teaching must therefore be serious 
and strenuous, and its success will be estimated by its 
ethical results. Its value will depend very largely upon 
the personality of the teacher, whose work will be more 
arduous and delicate than under the old system, but 
also more repaying. 

In order to maintain this high standard of moral earnest- 
ness the master will at times have recourse to rebukes, 
and even to punishments. But these will fail to 
attain their purpose unless the boy feels that the rein- 
forcement of his own better self is the object of the 
master's words and acts. In proportion as the master 
is recognised as a helper of the right in the inward 
moral struggle, will it be possible for him to make 
the boys appreciate his aid in their efforts to restrain 
their own unruly members. And thus a new spirit 
will come to pervade our discipline no less than our 
instruction. 

And it cannot too often be repeated that the important 
point is newness of spirit, not of letter. At the present 
time our crying need is not so much for better methods 
as for masters able and willing to apply them ; masters 
who, in Milton's words, " with mild and effectual per- 
suasions, and with the intimation of some fear, if need 
be, but chiefly by their own example, might in a short 
space gain " their boys " to an incredible diligence and 
courage." 



State Endowment of Universities 

Extracts from Mr. Chamberlain's Address 
At the influential deputation which waited upon the Prime 
Minister on July 15, Mr. Chamberlain attended on behalf 
of the recently- founded universities. After a brief refer- 
ence to the views of his brother Chancellors, he said : — 

" The amltiplication of Universities in recent times has 
t>een brought alxiut, I think, by three things. In the first 
place, by the recognition of the fact that in matters of edu- 
cation supply creates the demand and that education even 
oi the highest form will be much more generally appreciated 
and accepted by the population if we bring that education 
to their own homes. In the second place, we appeal to 
rather a different social class. We appeal to numbers in 
our own districts who cannot afford, to say nothing else, 
the expense of life at a residential University. And, lastly, 
we take into account the needs, in many cases the excep- 
tional needs, o£ the great centres of population in the United 
Kingdom, and we provide for them in a rather exceptional 
way. We do not neglect the humanities. We recognise 
their importance. Still we leel it rather our special duty to 
apply those needs in the direction o£ apphed and pure science 
and scientific research which are naturally called for by 
the conditions and circumstances of those among whom we 
live ; and in the multiplication of Universities which is 
taking place, we are only following the example of other great 
civilised nations of the world — at a considerable distance, the 
United States of America, Germany, and other countries. 

■' Work of the kind to which I have referred is necessarily 
costly. We have not nearly enough to provide class rooms, 
lectures, and professors, the machinery and staff of a Uni- 
versity, but we have to provide great buildings on a scale 
and of a character which never were contemplated before, 
and we have to meet the expense of tools and machines. 
Let me take my own case. Let me take Birmingham as 
an example and as a parallel to what is being done in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Wales, and Leeds. We have had to 
prepare the plan of a new scientific University, to deal 
only with that side oi our work, at an estimated cost of 
i 1,000,000 sterling. Even then we shall not have ful- 
filled all our objects, but there wiU be many branches of 
higher scientific and practical education for which we have 
made no sufficient provision. I need not say that when 
we get to work these buildings, these instruments of learn- 
ing, will need a large addition to the number of our pro- 
fessional and teaching staff. We have not been unmind- 
ful of our own responsibility, and we have ourselves found 
large sums of money to carry into effect the objects to 
which we attach ao much importance. 

■' In the case of Birmingham local subscription has pro- 
duced about ^450,000, and on the basis of that subscription 
we have put in hand what will amount to little more than 
one-third of the University requirements. We have called 
in aid the local rates, and the three counties of which Bir- 
mingham is the centre each contribute the sum of ,£500 a 
year, and the corporation of the City of Birmingham has 
offered in aid a rate of a half-penny in the pound, which 
will produce something between ^6000 and ^7000 per annum, 
and I think in all our opinions it will be most undesirable 
in any scheme for State aid, that anything should be done 
that would discourage in any way local interest and sut>- 
scriptione." 
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Our Leaders 

VIII. Sir Oliver Lodge 

* No recent tendency has been more obvious than 
the increasing interest taken in educational affairs 
by professional men of science. It would perhaps 
be no exaggeration to say that the general public 
associate the names of Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor 
Armstrong, and Professor Perry more closely with 
educational reform than the names of any three 
public schoolmasters, any three officials, or any 
three professors of education. 

Some may say that this tendency for professional 
scientists to give ex cathedra verdicts on matters 
which are, in a sense, outside their immediate 
province, is fraught with danger, and that the 
verdicts so given are likely to bear traces of the 
narrowness of this province. It is easy, no doubt, 
to be dogmatic and plausible wlien there is no 
intention to take into consideration a number of 
competing interests and ideals. Our schoolmasters, 

I officials, and professors of education have to balance 



literary against scientific studies ; the claims of 
tradition against those of reform ; the exigencies 
of an examination system against the calls of 
" progress " : whereas scientists, fascinated by 
their own special pursuits, have a comparatively 
easy task in pointing out the weaknesses inherent 
in our system of compromises, and in ui:ging the 
undoubted value of their own specifics. But, as a 
matter of fact, such a narrowness of standpoiul 
cannot be charged against our scientific refonnera. 
They are as convinced of the value possessed by 
literary subjects as of that possessed by natural 
science and mathematics ; but, coming to a dis-' 
cussion of this question of " educational \-alues " 
with but small attachment to the past, their treat- 
ment has a freshness frequently absent from that 
of more academic educationists. If there is a 
fault in the scientific pioneers, it is that, not being, 
as a rule, students of educational history, they 
tend to regard their views as more novel than they 
really are. The fact is that the workers of the 
past have already provided us uith a plenitude of 
educational truth. This needs but to be assessed 
and synthesised to afford us ample guidance for 
se^'e^al generations. 

The address of Sir OUver Lodge to the Teachers* 
Guild on January 13 last, together with sundry 
other addresses and articles, witnesses to the fart 
that this synthesis has begun. We find far more 
than a mere reiteration of the value of science; 
far more than a complaint that the pupils of out 
schools do not " tliink." Definite ideals seem to 
rise before us ; definite watchwords ring in our 
ears. " In teaching facts to the young the great 
thing to aim at is not discipline but interest."] 
"A master's business is (not to see that there is 
mental effort, but) to supply proper pabulum," 
To some of our readers these exhortations will recaS 
the characteristic doctrines of a great German 
educationist ; while Sir Oliver's charges against 
secondary schools, that " the majority of the boyt 
turned out of them are ignorant ; that they neithi 
possess knowledge nor do they know how to acquirt 
it, nor do they, as a rule, feel any Interest in it, 
will recall the very similar charges made years ag 
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ly Matthew Arnold, that the upper classes of this 
country are " inaccessible to ideas," possessed of 
*' a whole range of powers of tliought and feeling 
unawakened," and that they are essentially a race 
of " barbarians." 

The two sentences quoted above from Sir Oliver's 
recent pronouncements would seem to summarise his 
views upon the chief weakness of our secondary 
schools ; the curriculum of these schools is too formal, 
too merely "disciplinary"; "the act of learning, 
rather than the thing learned " being considered 
the most important matter. There is a value, 
he sees, both in the thing itself and in the pro- 
cess of its acquisition ; the latter, taken alone, 
is in large measure an unattractive thing, inca- 
pable of " awakening curiosity and hunger for 
knowledge." 

Sir Oliver points out how disastrous has been the 
failure of our elementary schools in the very de- 
partment where controversy has seemed to rage the 
bitterest — the department of character-forming. 
or, at any rate, the closely allied department of 
" minor morals " — the Uttle courtesies and decencies 
of Ufe. 

It is an encouraging fact that an eminent physicist, 
whose professional interests might have been expected 
to move mainly around atoms and radiations, 
can find time and inclination to utter words of 
wisdom on matters of profound educational and 
sociological importance. With one more of these 
utterances, and not the least important, we 
conclude : 

" I have been much struck with the poverty- 
stricken amusements which are provided for work- 
ing men. . . . Certain people are trying to suppress 
the public-houses ; but it is a fearful mistake to 
suppress them without giving the working men 
something better." 

Science has not dehumanised the Principal of 
Birmingham University ; he has sympathy with 
the humble workman, and sees that education can 
do much to " harmonise and ennoble " his often 
*' commonplace " existence, 
I Abenttt ttndia in mores. ^^ 



My Start in Life * 



By the Rt. Hon. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 

Bart., F.R.S. 

I HAVE been asked by the editor of School, the 
son of my old friend and colleague on the Technical 
Education Commission, to write an account of my 
start in life. My experience may be different from 
that of others ; at any rate in my case there has 
been no such thing as a " start in life," for my life 
has been a succession of " starts." Before I was 
seven years old it looked as if I should start life 
as a Calculating Boy, for I could multiply four 
figures by four mentally, more quickly than most 
adults could perform the operation on paper ; but 
that start led to nothing, for when I was sent to 
school and was taught smatterings of Geography, 
Latin, and later the rudiments of Greek grammar, 
this arithmetical faculty deserted me, I am not 
clear whether I possessed that of mathematics. In 
geometry I reached the Second Book of Euclid, and 
I delighted in algebraic problems. At any rate it 
was never developed, for I was taken from school 
before I was fourteen years old, and entered the 
office of my father, a merchant of limited means, 
at Hull, where I remained a year, and was then 
apprenticed to a firm of merchants in Liverpool. 
I should mention that when I was about ten 
years old, the defeat of the Polish insurrection of 1831 
brought to Hull a number of refugees, some of 
whom were musical. My father was a fairly good 
'cello player, and these gentlemen were attracted 
to our house. The conversation was in French, 
which I was anxious to learn. One of these guests 
gave me a polyglot phrasebook, from which I 
extracted enough to understand, without of course 
being able to take part in, the conversation. A 
year or two later, a young couple, refugees from 
Naples, arrived in Hull, and from them I acquired 
the rudiments of Italian and a taste for macaroni. 
The Polish Revolution and the Itahan struggles for 
freedom, thus gave me " start number two," the 
foundation of a fairly useful proficiency in modern 
languages. 

In my school days, when steam navigation and 
rail""""" •'"•'■* in tlieir infancy, the rudiments of 

Lord Avebury (January), and Sir 
I'^^JW fpliotion to tha pub- 
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mechanical, chemical, and physical science were not 
taught in schools, and my own leaning was to 
books rather than to the experiments which so 
frequently form the delight of boys. When there- 
fore I was sent by my Liverpool principals at the 
age of about seventeen to obtain for them the offer 
of a number of locomotive engines for sale at a 
Warrington factory, with a view to their exporta- 
tion to Prussia, and was furnished by the builders 
with a specification of the diameter of the steam- 
cylinders, the length of stroke, the dimensions of 
the fire-box and the evaporative capacity of the 
boiler, all this was Greek to me (Greek in which 
the Aorist had been my Asses'-bridge) — and as 
nobody in the office was wiser than myself but it 
appeared likely to me that the exportation of 
machinery might become an important part of the 
firm's business I determined to acquire an insight, 
sufficient at least for commercial purposes, into 
mechanical engineering and the sciences which bear 
upon it. In this I employed my leisure time, which 
was not much, for on three nights of the week we 
were at the oflftce till ii p.m. This was " start 
number thr;ee." It would be tedious to relate how 
it led to my seeing much of Continental countries, 
and my forming at Carlsruhe, sixty-two years ago, 
a friendship with the writer of the previous article in 
this series, Sir Lowthian Bell, which has continued, 
much to my advantage, till the present day. 

" Start number four " arose out of the French 
Revolution of 1848, and was caused by my leav- 
ing, being almost driven out of France, where 
I had at the time a small factory at Tours. On 
my return to England, I purchased some agricul- 
tural implement works at Banbury, in which I was 
my own manager, correspondent, and traveller. I 
remember that the wages paid by me the first week 
were £2^ to twenty-seven workmen. And this led 
to " start number five." When I was an exhibitor at 
an Agricultural Show in Cleveland, I was struck by 
the opportunities offered by the Cleveland iron 
industry, then in its infancy, and in the following 
year I contrived somehow to scrape together capital 
enough to build three blast furnaces near Middles- 
brough, from each of which, with a consumption 
of fuel of more than four tons for smelting and 
calcining the iron stone, heating the blast and 
generating the blowing power for every ton of iron 
produced, some two hundred tons of iron per week 
were obtained. To-day this consumption of fuel is 
reduced to less than one and a half tons, and a modem 
blast-furnace produces about twelve hundred tons 



of iron per week. " Start number six " arose from 
my being summoned as a witness before a Conmiittee 
of the House of Commons on some Bill for drainage 
or water-supply, I forget which. Before the Com- 
mittee met, I looked into the " House," and sat 
down on one of the green benches. Sitting there, 
it occurred to me that it might not be out of my 
power to persuade my Banbury neighbours to 
return me as their member, and in fact, on a 
vacancy occurring in 1859, I was elected by a 
majority, under the £10 franchise, of one vote, and 
that, I was told, a bad one. I was threatened with 
a petition which I escaped, in consequence of my 
late opponent being returned for a Pocket Borough. 
Of course my election was made the occasion in 
the Press for prophecies of destruction to the 
country if, by a reduction of the franchise, working 
men swamped the constituencies and returned \o 
Parliament persons with no better qualifications 
than mine, whatever these may have been imagined 
to be. 

In Parliament I was never a strong partisan. 
The work to which I devoted myself began with 
a report to the Education Department in 1867 of 
information collected by me on the general and 
technical education of the various grades of the 
industrial classes in France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, and was followed by a similar inquiry into 
that of our own people. To such subjects as this 
— to the effect of the Patent Laws on our trade, 
and to other industrial and technical questions — 
my attention was confined. 

If now I am asked what has enabled me to attain 
the measure of success which I have achieved, it has 
been my effort to keep an open mind and to look 
at questions as they have arisen in all their bearings. 
What has limited my success has been my defective 
early literary and technical education. 

POSTSCRIPT 

The Editor has sent me the very flattering request 
that I should ampUfy this hurried sketch of my 
numerous " Starts." Perhaps it may afford some 
interest if I add a few reminiscences attached to 
them. " Modern languages." My teachers were, 
of French, an old soldier of the grande arm^ 
Monsieur Gr^goire de Langtot (he dropped the de 
Langtot), and of Italian Signor Grimaldi, an exile 
from Parma. His pronimciation of English was 
almost unintelligible, but I have scarcely ever met 
any one who had a more intimate knowledge or a 
keener appreciation of the beauties of English 
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iterature. T should also mention that in the Liver- 
pool office we had clerks and so-called volunteers 
from every country in Europe, and I had conse- 
quently opportunities for conversing in French, 
Italian, and German. 

" Exportation of machinery." This became my 
department, and brought me into contact with the 
leading manufacturers of railway material and ol 
textile machines fftr cotton and flax. At that time 
an illogical law prohibited the exportation of 
machines for the last process, the actual spinning, 
and only permitted those for the preparatory stages 
to be exported, in each case by an order in Council. 
Our agent for procuring these orders was Mr. 
Josiah Parkes who, it may be remembered, took 
so active a part in promoting the reform of our 
municipal corporations. Although I met him fre- 
quently, I was too little conversant with public 
matters to take advantage of what might other- 
wise have been for me an early introduction to 
jjohtics. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel threw open the 
exportation of textile machinery of all descriptions. 
If I were asked whether, before this event, I was 
in our transactions never cognisant of a confusion 
between what was permitted and what was for- 
bidden, and hable to seizure and confiscation, my 
safest answer would probably be, " Non mi ricordo." 
It happened that I was in Paris with one of my 
brothers during the three days in February 1848. A 
more good-humoured revolution if was impossible 
to imagine till the last day, the 24th. On the 
evening preceding that day we were walking in the 
Place Vendome when we heard a salvo of musketry, 
and on inquiring its cause from a policeman, were 
told that it was a feu de joie for the dismissal 
of the Guizot ministry. The next morning we met 
at a small caf^, where we usually breakfasted, a 
physician of our acquaintance, who told us that 
the firing had been on the people who had made 
a demonstration before the Foreign Office, and that 
he and his colleagues had been engaged all night 
in attending to the wounded. Shortly after crowds, 
no longer good-humoured, from the faubourgs, 
surged through the streets crying, " Vive la R^pub- 
lique," breaking into the houses, demanding and 
searching for arms. The troops were withdrawn, 
and the conflict ceased before noon. Being anxious 
to return to my family at Tours, we scaled some 
scores of barricades on our way to the Orleans 
Railway station, meeting the most incongruous 
sights — amongst others the throne and other 
trophies of the sack of the Tuileries carried in 



procession by the populace. We arrived at Tours 
after midnight, the only passengers in the train, 
and were the first to inform the municipal authorities 
of the flight of the King and the proclamation of 
the Repubhc, the semaphore having failed to transmit 
the information. After arranging my affairs at Tours 
and sending my family to England, I remained some 
weeks in Paris, and on April 10, when Louis Napo- 
leon was on duty in England as a special constable, 
the news arrived that London was in revolt and 
the Bank of England besieged. Having confidence 
in the stability of our institutions, and in the com- 
petence of the Iron Duke to defend the bank, I 
purchased some of its notes at a money-changer's 
in preparation for my departure, at the rate of 
twenty-three francs in the deprecia.sd French 
currency to the pound steriing, I tried later in the 
day to repeat the transaction, but more correct 
information had arrived and it could not be done. 

I hope the Editor will excuse my not pursuing 
these reminiscences, which have really very little 
bearing on my " Starts " in life. 

B. S. 

American Letter 

Education at St. Louis 

By George H. Locke 
University of Chicago 

One of the features which distinguishes from its pre- 
decessors the most colossal of all international exposi- 
tions is the prominence which has been given to educa- 
tion and social economy. The Education Building 
is situated at the foot of Art Hill, near the centre of the 
grounds, and is surrounded on all sides by the lagoons 
and their connecting canals. Its position, its surround- 
ings, its architecture in the pure classic style with colon- 
nades of magnificent Corinthian columns, and its groups 
of statuary, make it one of the most beautiful and most 
tasteful of all the exhibit palaces of the exposition. 

The building was originally planned with a spacious 
central court, but, to meet the demands of educational 
institutions in the United States and foreign coiuitries, 
it became necessary to roof this court over and to add 
it to the c-chibit space, Its floor area is now a httle 
over seven acres ; but even so great a space is not entirely 
adequate, and portions of the exhibits which naturally 
belong here have had to be housed in other buildings. 
An exhibit which contains so much detail and covers 
so great an area needs far more time for insjiection 
than the perfunctory two hours which the exposition 
guide-books recommend. Persons interested in educa- 
tion may with profit devote several days to this exhibit, 
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and in fact a whole day migbt well be devoted to the 
German section alone. 

The entire north corridor of the building is given up 
to the exhibits of tbe indi\-idaa] states and territories 
of the Union. These \'ary greatly in siie from the 
extensive displays of Missouri. New York, Illinois. 
Massac hosetts, Connecticut, Indiana. Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Cahfonita. to the comparatively small space occupied 
by the Southern States, and the newer States and terri- 
tories of the west. The plan of all is, howes'er, essen- 
tially the same, and in consequence the various booths 
present many features of similarity. To one who has 
limited time to spend, a detailed examination of the first 
four or live States mentioned will suffice, with a more 
cursory glance at the special features of the others. 

One does not have to go very far before discovering 
that a fair and representative display of each and every 
phase of education is no light problem. It is a much 
easier task to exhibit the work of the hand than that of 
the head, and in consequence, the chief feature of each 
exhibit is work of this sort : paper cutting, basket 
weaving, sewing, manual training and drawing. In 
all the exhibits these form the most prominent and 
most attractive display, and, as they appeal chiefly to 
the eye, are of greatest interest to the average visitor 
not specially concerned with education, who is likely to 
carry away the impression that they constitute the chief 
activities of the state schools. To exhibit the other 
subjects of the school curricula is not so easy. The 
work in Literature, History, Grammar, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Science, and Mathematics, can only be displayed 
in bound volumes of exercises and examination papers, 
or in specially constructed cabinets. These require 
scrutiny, and are passed over without inspection by the 
layman. They appeal only to those persons who are 
specially interested in education, and who are willing 
to give the time to examine them in detail. This seems 
to have been forgotten by the greater number of exhibit- 
ing schools. Instead of displaying their normal work, 
the regular exercises of the students with the remarks 
and corrections of the teacher, the methods of develop- 
ing each subject, and matters of this sort, most of the 
schools have yielded to the temptation to make an 
attractive display at all costs, even at the expense of 
fidehty to real school conditions. The result is a long 
array of volumes containing what purport to be ex- 
amination papers and school exercises, not the examina- 
tion papers and exercises with which every teacher 
is familiar, but immaculate productions on the finest 
grade of paper, copied in a faultless hand, unsullied by 
the teacher's correcting pen. The work is too good for 
the ordinary routine of the schoob, which it claims to 
be, and bears no more resemblance to tt than a dress 
parade bears to real war. The expert, who alone con- 
sults them, is not deceived, and the exhibit fails in its 
purpose in that it does not furnish him with the informa- 
tion which he wishes to have. The prevalence of this 
tendency to pose in a great number of state exhibits 
tends to cast a reflection e^-en upon the exhibits of those 
schools which have tried to make a more honest display 




of their work. Some of the state commtssuneis frankly 
adntit that, while they made e^'ery effort lo secure 
exhibit of the normal work of the schools, they have faeea 
unable to do so, and it is well known that tbe regnla 
work of many schoob has been entirely apset durinf; 
the j-ear by their preparations for the exhibit at tla 
Fair. Fortunately, no one is deceived onless it be tbe 
unsuspecting foreigner. 

It IS a real joy to discover once ic a while, as for 
instance, in the exhibits of Colorado, Iowa, California, 
or of the city of New York, an original exercise nc* 
laboriously copied, and containing the remarks 
corrections of the teacher. It is hoped that the peisons 
responsible for some of these fictitious exhibits msf 
visit the German section, and there learn that the oountijf 
with the greatest and most successful of all the educa- 
tional exhibits has not been ashamed to dbplay tbe 
regular exercises of the schoob in all the glory of red 
ink and blue pencil. 

The defect which I have just criticised at length ii 
the chief blot upon the state exhibits which are in other 
respects good, and generally attractive. It remamsfor 
me to call attention to certain features of indK'idiuI 
exhibits which are of more than usual interest, either 
because they are novel or because they show the result* 
of experiments and new ideas which may well be adopted 
elsewhere, or because they show special proficiency 
in some one department. Among these may be men- 
tioned the exhibits of the travelling school librariei 
in California and Indiana ; the exhibits illustratiiig 
the eSects of consolidating the rural schools in Indiana 
and Illinois ; the progress of California ; the many mw 
ideas which have been worked out in the schools of 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, under the patronage of Senatof 
Stont ; the exhibit of the school for the deaf at Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, and of the schools for the blind, and 
the industrial schools for truants in Colorado ; the 
language work in the schoob of Denver, St. Loni^ 
Minneapolis, and Cleveland ; and the model kindergarten 
and the drawing-classes which meet daily in the St. 
Louis section. Among the novel features may be 
mentioned the use of the graphophone in the Wisconsin 
section to display the work in singing and elocution, and 
the series of tableaux in the St. Louis section illustrating 
the history of the schoob since the days of Homer. 

It must be said before passing from the state exhibits 
that it b not safe to generalise from the displa\-s whidi 
they have made, or to infer that the state with the 
best exhibit has necessarily the best educational system. 
A novel feature exhibited by one state but not by 
another may be in actual use in the schools of both. 

In the court, immediately south of the state exhibits. 
are located those of the foreign governments and of tbe 
larger American universities. The foreign goven»- 
ments represented are : Mexico, Japan, Italy, England) 
Sweden, Germany, France, Bulgaria, Brazil, Cub>t 
and Porto Rico. 

The Mexican exhibit is confined for the most part 
to the industrial arts. Manual training, sewing, basket- 
weaving and embroidering constitute almost tbe entire 
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exhibit. The exhibits are drawn in part from the public 
schcx)], but a great deal of space is given to the work 
of the schools for orphans, the blind, and for Indians. 
The fine work done with the knife, the carving-tool, 
and the needle by all of these classes of children is really 
quite marvellous. Many of the samples shown are by 
children under eleven years, and one piece of embroidery, 
of perfect workmanship claims to have been done by a 
child four years of age. The exhibit does not pretend 
to be representative, and one can form no idea of the 
other sides of Mexican education. The remainder of 
the space is taken up by an exhibit of materia medica 
and mineralogy, and an instrument for measuring the 
cloud area in the sky at a given time, called the nepho- 
meter. An amusing feature of this exhibit is a pamphlet 
printed in English and distributed for the information 
of interested visitors. That the author has not entirely 
shaken free from Spanish idiom ts clear from the following 
- extract which is typical of the rest. The passage is from 
the chapter on temperance in the schools. " The idea 
is the un proportionable wickedness that on organism 
and conscience of men brings the use and more the abuse 
of drunkenness, converting strong and honourable 
young men into old men that spent their lives in idleness 
and being degraded and tormented by the hardest 
pains, although hidden." 

The Japanese section is much more representative, 
and includes the work of the Japanese schools from the 
kindergarten to the university. Even physical culture 
for both men and women is included. To one who does 
not know Japanese, some portions of the exhibit, such as 
exercises in the native tongue, are, of course, not in- 
telligible, but those portions which need no knowledge 
oi Japanese are h'ghly interesting, and give one the 
desire to know the methods which are hidden in the 
rice paper books written in the Japanese characters. 
The art work, drawing and painting, is extremely 
interesting, and shows the work of children from eight 
years upwards in graded sequence. One Is impressed 
■with the place which is given to drawing and painting 
from nature and from memory. These exhibits are all 
marked by the instructor, and it is interesting to see 
that the Japanese teachers have not learned the bad 
habit of flattering their students by high marking. 
Many drawings which seem good, considering the age 
of the children, have received the mark of satisfactory 
only, and excellent seems to have been a mark rarely 
given. In this respect some of the schools in South Dakota 
and Wisconsin, whose papers show excessive marking 
might well take a lesson from the Japanese. Drawing 
seems to play an important part also in the learning 
of modem languages, English in particular, and the 
child learns not merely the name of the thing, but the 
form, by actually drawing the object. In this the work 
of the Japanese schools is thoroughly up to date. 
Strange to ns is the space given in their curricula to the 
subject of Morals. This subject, at which we are 
inclined to laugh, is one which is taken with the utmost 
seriousness, and reminds those of us who live in the large 
cities of the United States of the hnesof Horace, Quid 



leges sine mortbtts van^ pro/iciunl. And yet we send 
missionaries to Japan. In the department of higher 
education are exhibited the publications of the learned 
societies in German and English, a collection of pre- 
historic implements from the Japanese islands, and a 
series of improved instruments for the measuring of 
earthquake vibrations. 

The exhibit of Sweden is unique by reason of its 
simplicity. The space is divided into several rooms 
representing miniature model school -rooms, showing 
the improved school furniture and equipment in use 
in Sweden. The scope of the exhibit is hmited in great 
measure to sloyd in which the Swedes have been leaders, 
but the display of this class of school work is exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. 

England has also limited herself in the scope of her 
exhibit. The feature of this display is the work of the 
art schools, and of the application of art to industrial 
processes in metal and wood-working, book-binding. 
Sec. This part of the exhibit is well arranged and 
makes in itself a fine impression, and the section is one 
of the most attractive in the building. The other sides 
of education are given such little prominence that the 
exhibit is entirely dwarfed by its neighbour, Germany. 
The various colleges and universities are represented by a 
collection of photographs and prospectuses. In a cabinet 
there is a collection of the regular exercises of some of the 
borough schools which is of interest as showing methods ; 
but it is not in open view and may easily be overlooked. 
On the whole the exhibit, while attractively displaying 
the arts and crafts, is not on the scale which one would 
expect from England. 

The exhibit of Italy is not ready at the time of writing. 
It is, however, sufficiently in place to show that its 
character is much the same as that of England, namely 
the work of the schools of applied art, and the industrial 
schools. Like that of England this featm-e is attractively 
displayed. 

The greatest of all the foreign exhibits is that of 
Germany, not only in size, but also in its systematic 
comprehensiveness. Though it occupies in the educa- 
tional building as much space as all the other foreign 
governments combined, it was found necessary to place 
the chemistry and the electricity exhibit in the elec- 
tricity building. With no meretricious adornment, 
this exhibit does not make its appeal to the mere sight- 
seer who wishes to be entertained, but to those persons 
who desire to inform themselves in detail with regard 
to educational methods in Germany. It is the best 
answer to the question often asked, " How is it possible 
to exhibit education ? " The visitor will do well to give 
to this one section half of the time which he is able to 
devote to the educational building. The lack of pro- 
portion so evident in other exhibits is wanting here. 
Basket work, drawing and manual training, while well 
represented, are not specially featured. Each phase 
of education is given its proper place and all are treated 
with admirabk sj-stem. One room is devoted to school 
buildings, another to a pedagogical library, another to 
physical culture with a model gjTnnasium, and so on 
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through the many rooms in the exhibit. For instance, 
if one wished to learn about the Rtalschule, or the 
Gymnasium, he will find in the room devoted to these 
branches of education the prospectuses of the schools, 
a complete set of the text-books in use, the books of 
reference needed for each individual study, the student's 
exercises in each subject from the lowest class to the 
highest, with the ink and pencil corrections of the 
instructors showing the method of treatment, and if 
one wishes statistics, they will also be found in the same 
room. Every other portion ol the school exhibit is dis- 
played with equal sj'Stem. Whatever may be the 
special interest of the visitor, he will find exactly what 
he wants to know, whether the subject be kindergarten, 
primary, or secondary education. 

Quite as sj-stematic is the German exhibit illustrating 
medical education. One can speak here only of the 
main features, the excellent models illustrating the 
various stages of operations, the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, of cancer, the use of the X-ray by actual demonstra- 
tion, &c. The university exhibit contains a collection 
of scientific appliances invented by German professors, 
the publications of the learned academies, a reconstruc- 
tion of the Roman camp discovered at Saalburg, and 
plans and photographs of the newer University build- 
ings. 

Externally, the French section is the most attractive 
of all. Instead of the burlap which constitutes almost 
the only adornment of the other sections, the French 
have treated their space architecturally in Staff, and 
decorated the exterior with painting. The high walls 
have, however, shut off a great deal of light, which is 
poor at best, rendering the interior rooms dark in the 
extreme. In size the exhibit ranks next to that of 
Germany. The portion of it devoted to the schools 
is comparatively small, as the French have given greater 
importance to social economy. In general the school 
exhibit follows the lines of the German, with less s^'stera, 
however, nor does it show to any advantage in the dark 
rooms. The usual manual training school exercises, 
text-books, &c., are there for those who wish to consult 
them. A whole room is devoted to temperance and anti- 
alcoholism with wall charts showing how the absinthe 
and cognac habits are being combated in the schools. 
These range in content from inebriate statistics to draw- 
ings of brains, hearts, lungs, stomachs and kidneys, 
which have been aflfected by the drink-habit, and 
pictorial representations of delirium tremens. Of special 
interest to ladies «iU be the mil Unery exhibit of the girls' 
schools, 

The exhibits of Cuba and Porto Rico, though small, 
surprise the visitor by their comprehensiveness. They 
will be of special interest to Americans by reason of 
tlie fact that many Americans are employed as teachers 
in both islands. The excellence of the English exercises 
would seem to show that they have accomplished much 
in the few years they have been there. 

The sections of Bulgaria, Brazil, and Argentina, are 
as yet incomplete. 

The remainder of the court is devoted to the exhibits 



of the larger American Universities. In the 
consist of plans, views, models, publications of the 
members of the faculties, and scientific invenlioDS. 
though Michigan and Yale have confined theniselwi 
almost entirely to furnishing an attractive room in 
which the Alumni may meet, and Johns Hopkins has 
concentrated all its energies upon exhibiting the intellec- 
tual output of its faculties and students. In this respect 
the Johns Hopkins University has easily the moS 
dignified exhibit of all the Universities whose booths 
are ready at the time of writing. 

The west corridor contains the interesting exhibit 
of the United States Agricultural Bureau, the exhibia 
of Polytechnic Institutes, among which that oi the 
Massachusetts Institute ol Technology is the 
prominent, though there is naturally much resemblance 
between all the fine displays of the St. Louis School oi 
Fine Arts, and of the Chicago Art Institute. 

In the east corridor several states have combined 
to maintain a school for the bhnd, which is not jiet in 
operation. The remainder of the corridor is given op 
to the treatment of the insane and criminals. The 
rest of the building, the south corridor, contains ex- 
hibits which pertain rather to social economy than to 
education. 

In conclusion, the management of the Fair has shown 
its wisdom in giving education so prominent a place. 
In the general reciprocity which international expositions 
are calculated to promote, no one element is more im- 
portant than the interchange of educational ideas and 
ideals between the various nations of the world. Each 
one has something to learn from the rest, and the lessoa 
will be effective. America in particular should profit 
much from the extensive displaj-s of the European 
countries. 



German Letter 

The University and the Educa- 
tion of Elementary Teachers 



By Dr. Otto W. Be>-cr 



An extensive movement is now on foot among elementary 
teachers in Germany to secure university education. Hitbei- 
to, admission to the university has only been granted to 
elementary teachers in a few German provinces, and then 
only to a select few. Such a restriction affects a very larji 
number of the teachers. 

The question was fully dbcussed at the Teachers' Con- 
ference held last Whitsuntide at KSnigsberg. The t 
important speech was made by Dr. Muthesius, Prindp*! 
of the Weimar Training College. I give here a brief si 
mary of his remarks : 

The most valuable of all human pri\*ilege3 is that of « 
tion. Every human being has a right to share in aD t 
good offered by science, art, and culture. It therdo^ 
follows that the unity of the whole educational machinery 
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r essential to the well-being of its parts ; such a bond 
will ensure that the aim of the education of the intellect 
is to make it an ennobling, elevating power, not an instru- 
ment for the mere accumulation of knowledge. Therefore 
the work of the elementary teacher differs from that 
of the secondary teacher in degree but not in character. 
It is the task of the elementar>' teacher to accomplish much 
with small means, and he must therefore be prepared 
to extract all he possibly can from the means for training 
the intellect at lus disposal. 

The unity of the educational system supposes equality 
in rank of all engaged in the education of the young. During 
the Reformation period, the same education was demanded 
for teachers and the clergy, and it was only from necessity 
that the education of the sacristan, the parson's assistant, 
gradually became of a more modest kind. He had to help 
the parson in teaching the Catechism, and then by degrees 
came to help in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In modern times, Ziller, the great German professor of 
Method, suggested an organisation for the training of 
teachers in which the elementary training colleges should 
form a special division — dealing with the conditions of 
teaching in elementary schools — of pedagogic training 
colleges attached to universities. 

No comparison with the conditions of secondary teachers 
is necessary to prove the advisabUity of connecting the 
training of elementary teachers with the university. It is 
demanded by the universal progress of civilisation in the 
service of which the elementary teacher stands as in- 
structor ; tor his task has grown so immensely through that 
progress that, in the unresting forward movement of all 
knowledge, he does not dare to lose touch with it. But he 
must at the same time preserve the pedagogic value in which 
the knowledge and ability of the individual are fused into 
one general power, and he must above all, possess rare 
insight into the chdd's mind. The deepest significance of 
knowledge and capability to the true teacher is that they 
form a means of making both master and pupil more noble 
and more moral. In that way the teacher is the guardian 
of sacred property. He must at the same time be ready 
to meet the dangers of social development, to further all 
plans for improving popular education, to assist in the 
instruction given in the Continuation Schools, and to share 
in the guidance and supervision of the boys after they 
leave school, until the time of their military service, so that 
they may not lose in the interval all they learnt at school. 
There is indeed, no callmg that demands a deeper knowledge 
of human nature, a wider outlook, a riper judgment, a 
greater measure of self-control, more tact and determination, 
a fuller sense of the ideal, and a greater capabUity for 
enthusiasm than that of the elementary teacher. If. accord- 
ing to Kant, education is the greatest and most difficult 
problem, surely the educator should be equipped with 
the best and most perfect training possible. 

But the teaching community will be wise not to make 
for that goal just at first. Progress does not come about 
by leaps and bounds. You cannot reform the views 
generally held as to the essentials of the work of the element- 
ary teacher, or change the opinions regarding the importance 
of popular education, or adjust educational contrasts and 
dififerences.or raise the position of the teachers at one bound. 
It can only be done slowly and gradually, and on the top 
of careful preparation. But the obstacles that prevent the 
realisation of the end are so powerful that success within 



a brief space of time is not to be thought of, and since the 
present condition of our elementary schools is to be de- 
scribed as not absolutely intractable, the immediate attain- 
ment of the end is not of such pressing necessity. Therefore 
it is wiser to strive first lor part of the desired end, a part 
that lies of course in the direction of the ideal. 

According to the official regulations now in force in the 
training colleges, scientific instruction must be given. 
But he who wishes to give such instruction must himself 
be scientifically educated. Notwithstanding, it would be 
wrong to fill the posts in training colleges only with teachers 
possessing a luU university education. Teachers, solely 
educated in training colleges, must not be shut out from 
posts in the colleges, but they must be made capable of 
imparting scientific instruction just as are the science 
teachers in secondary training institutions. That capability 
can only be acquired at a university which lays itself out 
for the needs of training college instruction. Indeed, the 
education of training college teachers is the chief problem 
connected with the education of elementary teachers. 
The higher standard demanded by the new teaching schemes 
of certain states for the instruction given in training 
colleges cannot be reached without the thorough scientific 
education of the training college teacher. So that a man 
leaving a training college cannot hope for the privilege of 
admission to a university unless his teachers at the college 
have themselves had academic training. 

The question of the inspection of schools pronounces 
for the necessity of a university education for the teacher. 
Hitherto it has always been taken for granted that any one 
who desired to become an inspector of schools had received 
a university educatton. But if the inspection of schools 
is gradually to be put into the hands of the elementary 
teacher class, the educational administration must provide 
that class with a higher education similar to that received 
by the men who now fill inspectors' posts. 

Exceptionally gifted and capable elementary teachers 
who have not received a university education are sometimes 
now appointed to inspectorships, but exceptions do not 
form the rule. 

Is it possible to carry out what is demanded ? Yes, 
because the training colleges deserve to be recognised as 
on an equal footing with the Gymnasiums and the higher 
Real -institutions ; they are or should be liigh schools, 
German high schools, having the educational ideals that 
belong to German secondary education without of course 
the study of the classics. In 1901 an imperial decree 
declared that the educational schemes of the three different 
kinds of high schools were of the same value. Thus it 
follows that the results to be gained from a university 
education can be obtained from other material besides the 
classics. That is an admission of the greatest importance, 
for if a man leaving a training college is on the same level 
as regards the general amount of his knowledge, and his 
scientific equipment as a man leaving one of the other high 
schools, he can scarcely be refused admission to the uni- 
versity from lack of competency. If the training college 
student leaves the college without a knowledge of Latin 
(Latin is an obligatory subject only in the training colleges 
of Saxony), he shares that disability with the student 
leaving the Ober-Real school. There are private classes 
in Latin for those who need them at the university, and the 
training college student can avail himself of them. Thus 
every ground on which he could be excluded from the 
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mireistty, {alls away. Prudence, how-ever, dictates that the 
prix-ilege of attending a university shall only be granted to 
a chosen (ew among the most capable, for it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain admission even to those universities — Leiprig, 
Jena, and Giessen — which take training college students. 
It is only granted on testimonials from well-known pro- 
fessors, and on examination certificates. Thus the first 
thing to be aimed at is the recognition of the special educa- 
tion given at the training colleges as a German scientific 
education. But a university education must not make 
the elementary teacher untrue to his calling. He must 
aim at placing the preparation for the elementarj- school 
in connection with the university-. 

If then the elementary teacher is admitted to the univer- 
sity, no division of knowledge in the philosophical faculty 
must be closed to him, neither the language and history 
group of studies, nor the mathematical and natural science 
group of studies. In Saxony, one hundred and twenty-two 
students have obtained certificates of ability to teach in 
the language and history group, and twenty-nine in the 
mathematical and natural science group. A final examina- 
tion is obligatory hke that already instituted at Leipjig, 
Jena, and Giessen. It takes into account subjects specially 
connected with the elementary schools, with training of 
the teachers and with school inspection. The standard 
of the examination will be raised, i.e., it will approach more 
nearly the Secondary School Examination (}>ro facullale 
doeendi) so that all elementary teachers will have to 
study pedagogics and philosophy more deeply and 
widely. 

The final aim of the movement should be a compulsory 
university course of study for all elemcntar>' teachers, 
and the remo\'al of the concluding portion of the special 
training to the university. 

The near aim should be : (i) Admission of a selection 
of elementary teachers to the university so that the training 
colleges for elementary teachers may be provided with 
teachers of university education and thus attain full equality 
with the high schools ; {2) Free endowment of study lor 
oil. 



The Book and its Writer 

Clifton Johnson's Old Time Schoc Is* 

SiKCE teachers will study education in vacations, we can 
recommend no more enjoyable holiday task than this 
delightful picture-book. 

Although Mr. Johnson draws his illustrations from 
American schools, his book is equally valuable for English 
readers, since in the days of which he writes the ideals and 
methods of schooling in the colonies were largely a copy of 
what prevailed in England. No doubt there was a freer 
atmosphere, especially in school management, but on the 
whole we may welcome this work on both sides of the 
I water as a most valuable collection of sou roe -material for 

• Old Timt Schonh and School Boohs. By Cliflon Johnson, 
tvilh many illualralions collected by the author. (M»cmillan and 
V Co., 1904. Price Ss. td. net.) 




the study of education. The author does not attesft 
much commentary ; his aim is to reproduce < 
and to help towards their appreciation by more than thn> 
hundred pictorial illustrations and reprints. 

The student of educational history who has bees accra- 
tomed to think mainly of the great refoviDer^ Locki^ 
Peatalozzi, and the rest, will find a wbolesome coirecti** 
as he turns over the pages of this book. Here we see tbB 
schools as they were : perhaps the only great i 
who at the same time gained a real hold upon popular 
education was Comenius, and we have a couple of pa|Ci 
out of his Visible World, from which teachers of Latin tU0t 
still draw some useful lessons. 

Any extended review of this elaborate work is superflooi^ 
(or to treat the subject adequately would require many pa^ 
of commentary. It is a mine from which every s 
ol social and intellectual evolution can dig where he will 

One or two observations may suffice. First, it is r 
that our forefathers had a belief in the power of fonnik 
precept, a desire to win the child to serious ways, an aosirtr 
for his spiritual welfare, which are almost lost in tlie pTEScst 
generation except among the straiter sect of religious ceofc- 
munities. Secondly, although this anxiety often led li> 
harshness, even to cruelty, in dealing with children— featmo 
which were jsaralleled by the whole system of justice and Iw 
in dealing with adult offenders — we perceive side by tidt 
with this a constant outflow of tenderness and kindlinen. 
Comenius was not the only teacher who taught by pictntts— 
everywhere the rude woodcut is introduced to help th* 
infant along the painful path to knowledge ; rhymes in 
strung together by the yard to please the childish ear, « ' 
stories are abundant even if they are not gems of literatoie.' 
And amid all the multiplied benefits of modem civilisatioo, 
which has transformed the primitive school into the woadK* 
f ul and complicated structure of our day, we n 
to regret the loss of one virtue — tlie directness of a siiD[^ 
and unified curriculum. The old-time school was a 
place, but it knew what was wanted, and in many a 
achieved its aim right nobly. 

So much for the book and its writer. After spending k 
few comfortable hours in an easy chair in turning over thas 
pages, the teacher mav perhaps muse a little over these 
bygone days and wonder how far these records of lon^ 
forgotten schoolrooms can help him in the trivial round 
wliich he must again pursue when we " resume our studies " 
in the autumn. We live in days when every one has to 
study for the profession : pedagogy until yesterday t 
the privilege of the enthusiast : now it is to be the c 
fare of every practitioner. Hence it becomes a matter of 
the first importance to consider the extent to which tl 
history of education is worth a place in the syllabus 
training institutions, and if it is, what we intend by tiift 

The common-sense practitioner, as he puts down a boQl 
like this, readily admits that it has no bearing upon prestafr 
day problems — no more than the inkstand, sandbox, ai 
quills which were the important apparatus needed by ti 
scholar of those times. In asserting so much we are a 
necessarily claiming any great superiority for our modefl 
methods, but we merely observe what is really obvious irta 
we come to close quarters with the history ol e " 
These dear old academies, with their quaint schirfaw a 
still quainter teachers, have no more relation to the \taam 
we have in hand than the medical prescriptions <rf Cw 
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well's ph3:3iciaji have with the Wirapole Street of to-day. 
The interest is antiquarian, archsological. but not scientific ; 
and those who seek to aid a young student-teacher to under- 
stand professional practice hy poring over records of this 
kind are seriously wasting time. The training colleges have, 
however. paid little attention to the work of these old schools, 
but have chiefly studied a lew teachers of mark — the " re- 
formers " who WTote books on education. The best of these 
were really great men, who contributed great things to our 
stock of ideas, and helped greatly the progress of mankind. 
Now, this is another story altogether, and we shall 
probably find many to defend the study of Comenius or 
Herbart who will pass by Qifton Johnson's book with 
contempt. When a young teacher is introduced, under the 
influence of a delighHul enthusiast like Quick, to the Ufe of 
Pestalozzi or Froebel, he is charmed to enthusiasm: he 
feels, without quite knowing why, that he is learning his 
business — he, too, will be an " educational reformer " !— the 
example of devotion, of independence, of insight into child- 
life, is infectious, and so far the student gains much by 
contact, even of a superficial nature, with great minds. 
But it is fatally easy to exaggerate the importance of this 
process : especially under the conditions under which the 
works are studied. Our modem methods of testing the 
fitness of a student are fatally bound up with a system of 
lectures, text-books, examination papers, class lists — a 
machinery that is left to us from an earUer day when 
lectures and books were regarded as the only channel for 
the advancement of knowledge. Now the study of these 
biographies lends itself exactly to such a need : they can be 
"got up" with precision: the lecturer, the trainer, can 
extend the area to any extent : the student can be certain 
to qualify if he sticks to the texts — exactly on the methods 
that he has followed for years at school and university when 
" passing " other similar tests. A man who has " read up " 
already for an honours school in classics or history or science 
finds the prescribed task in his Quick or Oscar Browning to 
be child's play in more senses than one ! 

But it will be readily observed that these two pleas for 
the prescription are inconsistent — any real stimulus to 
enthusiasm or insight is Ukely to be choked if the student 
is at the same time required to handle his Froebel or Locke 
with a careful eye on the diploma. Some firmer ground 
must be sought for this pursuit, if it is to maintain a perma- 
nent hold on the profession. Now, so far as enthusiasm and 
devotion are concerned, no teacher ought to require any 
special regimen — children have been the object of solicitude, 
learning has been the subject of earnest self-sacrifice in every 
civilised country ; the presence of our children, the very 
atmosphere of school life ought to be adequate to create and 
to keep alive an ideal. 

This firmer foundation can only be secured by inquiring 
more deeply into the nature of history, and the principles 
of historical method : history is not pursued mainly for the 
stimulus of enthusiasm, but for its intellectual benefit : 
biographies are charming, but they are merely the materials 
for history, and a student who supposes that he has learned 
anything of the history of education when he has merely 
studied the lives of a few reformers will have much to unlearn 
hereafter. Is it possible, then, so to treat the history of edu- 
I cation as to be a real intellectual exercise ? We have seen that 
I the actual facts of the story of the schools in past times have 
no relation to present-day practice, but is it possible so to 
handle these facts as to help a student to a wider and deeper 



interpretation of phenomena^for it is in this interpretation 
that the student of history, whether in politics or economics 
or any other social science, finds the reward of his labours. 
For the average student, who gives only a short time to his 
training, the value of any such attempt may be questioned, 
but for minds of a higher order, qualified to dig more deeply 
into the story of human development, we can conceive that 
useful results might follow. This story of school education 
is, in fact, nothing more than a branch of what the Germans 
call Cuilurgeschic/ite. Methods of teaching, concepts of the 
aim of instruction, views as to punishment and discipline, 
must all be traced back to the more fundamental aspects of 
society, of which they were a minor manifestation. Here 
and there we find beginnings of really scientific work — 
Professor Sadler in one direction, and Professor Earl Barnes 
in another are setting an example — but it will be some time 
before the general practice of training colleges gets free from 
the study of biographies and prescribed periods. Thus the 
Board of Education has just issued a set of sample syllabi for 
the elementary training colleges, and inUr alia we find : 
The history of education : a special period to be studied in 
connection with the writings of one or two standard authors. 
(a) For 1906 : Education in the seventeenth century, illus- 
trated by the writings of Milton. Now Milton was, for his 
sins, a teacher, and the least important of his writings was 
the little Tractate : many things happened during the 
seventeenth century, but there is no special history of the 
schooUng of that hundred years to make it worth a student's 
while to get it up apart from the greater and deeper record 
of European culture as a whole before 1600 and alter 1700. 
No historian, and no man of letters, can approve a syllabus 
which will lead our young teachers to look at a great period 
of English history and of English letters with the eyes of 
Mulcaster and Hartlib. 

The real work, then, in the history of education remains 
to be done : the materials are being collected, and this book 
by Mr, Johnson is, as we have said, a most valuable con- 
tribution to that end. It does not pretend to be more, and 
we heartily commend it to students who cultivate history 
in the historian's spirit. 



The Bishop of London was the chief guest at Speech 
Day at Marlborough College on July 25, and the occasion 
was further noticeable for the presence for the first time 
of Mr. Frank Fletcher, as headmaster, in succession to 
Canon Bell. The Bishop, in a short but eminently 
characteristic utterance, summed up the whole duty 
of the Old Marlburian. " He would like to say a 
word for the simple faith he learned at Marlborough. 
One phrase he learned from a Marlborough master, and 
which he had passed on to thousands was, ' Look straight 
at the light, and you will always have the shadows 
behind.' That simple faith had saved him endless 
trouble. Another lesson they all learned at Marlborough 
was straightforwardness in dealing with mankind — a 
lesson which stood them in good stead in after life. He 
had also heard at the Universities that Marlborough 
boys had no side about them. In these simple words 
he thought he had clinched the debt that Old Marl- 
burians felt they owed to their old school." 
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Common Room Papers 

Unconventional Lessons in 
Mathematics. Ill 

Logarithms and the Slide Rule 

By E. M. Langley 

Bedford Modern School 

The analogy which exists betv^^een the terms of an arith- 
metical progression and the corresponding terms of a 
geometrical progression is too obvious to pass unnoticed 
even by an ordinary student. 
In the A.P. we have 

a, a-{- d, a + 2d , . . a + (n-i)rf, 
corresponding to 



.n>i 



a, a X r, a X f^ , , . a X f^ 
in the G.P. 

Again, the arithmetical mean of a and b is ^a +^6 
the geometrical mean of a and 6 in a^ x b^, 
while if we insert two means wc get 

for the arithmetical means fa + ^b, fa + ib, 
for the geometrical means ai x bi, a^ x b^, 
miUtiplicaiion corresponding to addition and coefficients 
corresponding to indices.* 

The analogy b easily seen to extend to the insertion of 
any other given number of arithmetic and geometric means 
"between a and b. The comparison of the arithmetic series 

o+ I + 2 + 3 . . , . 
I -^r-^r^-^f* .... 
in the hands of Napier led to the construction of his Wonder- 
ful Canon of Logarithms, though it must be remembered 
that Napier had not the notation of indices to guide him in 
working out the analogy. For the student of the present 
day it will, however, be best to make use of the index 
notation and of the method of co-ordinates to arrive at 
the property which Napier treated as the fundamental one. 
The best way of making a class acquainted with the 
nature and use of logarithms is probably that adopted by 
Wallis in the twelfth chapter of his Algebra, Let a table of 
powers of 2 be made or procured in which the G.P. formed 
by the powers has side by side with it the A.P. formed by 
the indices of those powers. If each pupil has a copy of 
the table here given, very large numbers may be dealt with. 
A few questions will enable the pupils to find out for them- 
selves that many hard arithmetical questions can be solved 
"by using the column of indices. Thus, 

262144 X 16777216—4398046511104 
18 + 24 —42 

i7592i86o444^' 

T-T3_ ^2097152 



smce 



smce 



8388608 

44 - 23-21 



^1125899906842624-33554432 

50 + 2-25 



smce 
and so on. 

A little drill on such questions as these will enable 
students to form the ordinary rules of logarithms for 

* It forms a useful exercise to calculate one set of means, and 
infer the other set 



themselves, and to see (i) how convenient it would b 
the gaps in the table were filled up. (2) how the filling 
process could be done to any required extent by assun 
the following rule, which they will find true throughout 
existing table : 

opposite half the sum of any two numbers in the colt 
0,1, 2, ^ ,,. is to be inserted the square root of the prot 
of the corresponding two numbers in the other column. 

The transition to powers of 10 is easy ; they may 1 
the construction of the table for granted and procea 
practical work. 

Table of Powers of 2. 



I 





2 


I 


4 


2 


8 


3 


16 


4 


32 


5 


64 


6 


128 


7 


256 


8 


512 


9 


1024 


ID 


2048 


II 


4096 


12 


8192 


13 


16384 


14 


32768 


15 


65536 


16 


I 3 1072 


17 


262144 


18 


524288 


19 


1048576 


20 


2097152 


21 


4194304 


22 


8388608 


23 


16777216 


24 


33554432 


25 


67108864 


26 


I 342 I 7728 


27 


268435456 


28 


536870912 


29 


107374 I 824 


30 


2147483648 


31 


4294967296 


32 


8589934592 


33 


17179869184 


34 


34359738368 


35 


68719476736 


36 


137438953472 


37 


274877906944 


38 


549755813888 


39 


10995 1 1627776 


40 


2199023255552 


41 


43980465 1 1 104 


42 


8796093022208 


43 


17592186044416 


44 


35184372088832 


45 


70368744177664 


46 


140737488355328 


47 


28 14749767 10656 


48 


56294995342 13 I 2 


49 


1 125899906842624 


50 
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22Si?998i3685248 

4503599627370496 

9007199254740992 

18014398509481984 

36028797018963968 

73057594037927936 

144115188075855872 

288230376151711744 

576460752303423488 

1 1 5292 1 504606846976 

2305843009213693952 

461 168601 8427387904 

9223372036854775808 

18446744073709551616 

36893488 1474 1 9 1 0323 2 

73786976294838206464 

147573952589676412928 

295147905179352825856 

590295810358705651712 

1180591620717411303424 

2361 183241434822606848 

47223664828696452 1 3696 

944473 296573929042739Z 

18889465931478580854784 

3777893 1 862957 161709568 

75557863725914323419136 

151115727451828646838272 

302231454903657293676544 

604462909807314587353088 

1 20892 5 8 1 96 1 4629 1 74706 1 76 
24 1 785 163922925 83494 12352 
4835703278458516698824704 
9671406556917033397649408 
19342813113834066795298816 
38685626227668133590597632 
77371252455336267181195264 
154742504910672534362390528 
309485009821345068724781056 
6189700196426901 37449562 1 1 2 
1237940039285380274899124224 
247588007 8 5 70760549798248448 
4951760157141521099596496896 
99035203 14283042 1991 92993792 
19807040628566084398385987584 

■39614081257132168796771975 168 
79228162514264337593543950336 
158456325028528675187087900672 
316912650057057350374175801344 
6338253001 141 1470074835 1602688 
I 26765060022 8 22940 I 496703205 376 
2535301200456458802993406410752 
^^ 5070602400912917605986812S21504 
^^Lxoi4i2048oi8258352i 1973625643008 
^^^0028240960365 167042394725 1286016 
^^40564819207303340847894502572032 
^™ 81129638414606681695789005144064 
162259276829213363391578010288128 
324518553658426726783156020576256 
649037107316853453566312041152512 
1298074214633706907132624082305024 
2596148429267413814265248164610048 
5192296858534827628530496329220096 
10384503717069655257060992658440192 
20769187434139310514121985116880384 



41538374868278621028243970633760768 II 

83076749736557242056487941267521536 m 

166153499473114484112975882535043072 II 

33230699894622896822595 1765070086144 1 1 

664613997892457936451903530140172288 III 

1329227995784915872903807060280344576 121 

2658455991569831745807614120560689152 12 

531691 1983139663491615228241121378304 12 

10633823966279326983230456482242756608 12 

21267647932558653966460912964485513216 12. 

42535295865117307932921825928971026432 12 

85070591730234615865843651857942052864 121 

170141183460469231731687303715884105728 12 

340282366920938463463374607431768211456 12 

680564733841876926926749214863536422912 I2i 

1361129467683753853853498429727072845824 13' 
The nature of logarithms may be illustrated graphically 
thus : 

Fic. I. 




Along OX mark off equal parts. 06, be, cd . . .. then 
Oc - 20fc ; Od - lOb . . ., and so on ; so that if Ol be 
the Mth term of the series 06, Oc, Od . . . then O/ - »i.06, 
and the numerical measures of 06, Oe, Od . . . Ol in terms 
olO.P. are I, 2, 3 . . .H. 
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Along OY mark ofl OA, OB such tiiat OB - rOA 
and take a row of points, C, D, E . . ., such that AB, BC, 
CD. DE . . . form a G.P. whose common ratio is r. Then 
it foBows that OC - r'.OA ; OD - rH3A . . .. and so 
on. So that if KL be the nth term of the progression 
AB. BC, CD . . ., then OL - f".OA, and the numerical 
measures of OB, OC. OD . . . OL in terms of O.A. are 
f, r". H . . . r.« 

Through B, C. D . . . L draw parallels to OX meeting 
the ordinatcs through b. c, d . . . lia ff, y. B . . . X. 

Then the co-ordinates of any one of these points satisfy 
the equation y — r'. 

Bisect each of the lines 06, be, cd, thus forming an 
arithmetical progression with double the number of terms 
and half the conunon difierence of the old series. Along OX 
mark off mean proportionals between the consecutive pairs 
of terms OA, OB; OB, OC; so as to form a new geo- 
metrical progression with a common ratio Jr. 

Repeat the previous construction ; then the new set 
of points found satisfy the equation 

y - C >)" 

and therefore lie on the same graph, called the expontncial 

The points on the graph may be found as closely as we 
please by repeating the construction. 

If OA be taken equal to 06, then both co-ordinates 
would be measured in terms of the same unit. 

Suppose a point M starting from O to travel along OX 
with uniform velocity ; then the equal segments Ob, be, cd , . 
would be traversed in equal intervals of time. Suppose that 
a second point N were to start from A at the same instant as 
the first started from O and were to travel along OY so that 
it described the various terms AB, BC, CD ... of the 
geometrical progression in the same intervals as those in 
which M describes Ob. be, cd . . ., 
then average velocity for EF EF 

average velocity for AB AB 
OE 
" OA 

The same relation would hold no matter how often the 
construction were repeated. Hence, we may conclude that 
if a point P describes the curve y — r* so that its pro- 
jection M or OX moves with uniform velocity, then for N 
velocity at E OE 
velocity at A OA ' 
Hence, if OA represent the velocity at A, OE will represent 
the velocity at E and generally the velocity of N at any 
point will be represented by ON. 

• In this graphical work we are met by the difficulty that what- 
ever value we give r the number of digits in the exact values of 
1^, H, r*. &c,. soon makes it beyond our power lo represent them 
exactly on our squared paper whatever unit we choose and even 
the calculation of OA, OB, OC to 3 significant figures is laborious. 
Tables for compound interest and for present worth, however, 
supply us with a large store of numerical results applicable to our 
purpose, A chart of graphs representing on a large scale the 
growth of the amount oi £1 at compound interest at various rates 
i» easily constructed. Such a chart might with advantage form 
one of the ordinary wall diagrams of the mathematical class-room 
and be used to illustrate the march of any magnitude whose race of 
increase is proportional to itself. For useful hints see fudge's 
Diffcftntial Calcului for Biginncrs, pp. 63-7^. 



The property just proved was taken by Napier as the 
fundamental one in explaining how the correspondence of 
two series of numbers, one in A. P., the other in G.P,, ltd 
to the conception of logarithms. He did not use rectangular 
axes, as we have done, but took the two lines of motion 
parallel to one another and made N move towards O insttad I 
of away from O. Neglecting these modifications as unim- 
portant, we may say that, according to Napier's definition, 
if M moves uniformly and N with a velocity proportiooal 
to ON, then O.M is the logarithm of ON.* 

Fic 2, 




Let HP, KQ. LR, MS be ordinates of an exponential 
curve, and let HK •^ LM. Then HK, LM are made up 
of the sums of the same number of equal differences in an 
KQ ,„. M" 



A.P... 
equal ratios l 



mpounded of the same number oi 



LR 

the corresponding G.P. 
KQ _ MS 
•"■ HP ~ LR 



Hence, if an exponential curve has been plotted, it 
affords a means of finding graphically a fourtb proportionil 
to three given numbers. For, taking HP, KQ, LR » 
represent the three given numbers, we have only to mark 
off LM - HK to find the ordinate MS, which gives the 
required fourth proportional. 

But the same result may be obtained in a more con- 
venient manner. Let OX be graduated, not as an ordinary 
ruler (in which the graduations would give the values of 
the abseisss'^, but in such a way that the graduations 
(i, i, 3 . . . 10) at each point show the value of the ordinal* 
for that point to the exponential curve. 

We should then have a logarithmic scale as invented by 
Gunter, Graduations separated by equal interv'als 00 
OX would have the same ratio to one another, so that a 
fourth proportional to a given three, e.g., those marked 
H, K, L, would be found by marking off by means rf 
compasses LM ■■ HK. This method was in actual use 
for many years ; it seems in tiie Navy to have survived 
for more than two hundred years the intioduction of 
Oughtred's much more convenient Slide-rule. Id this, 
two rulers, both graduated like OX in Fig. 2, are placei 
side by side so that one can slide with its edge in contact 
with that of the other.t 

* " If the reader with all his acquired knowledge of ihe resoll* lo 
be arrived at will attempt to obtain (or himself in ibis m; a 
demonstration of the fundamental rules o( logarithmic calcnlalka 
he will arise from the exercise with ao adequate conception of 
penetrating genius of the inventor of logarithms." {CltijsUl—l 
Book ef Algtbrt.) 

t Now that the rival claims of Sciolanhifi and lUiUy 
brought continually into opposition — often it would awn 
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of the Shore. That ts the title of a deHgbtfol book 
published by Charles Kingsley in 1S55. the basis of 
which was an article of his which appeared in the Sortk 
British Review in November 1S54. In Glattcus ; or. 
The Wonders 0/ the Shore, the author quotes coustantly 

I from Mr. Gosse. whom he calls " that pious and learned 

I naturalist." who the summer before had esuUisbed 
summer shore-classes, Ilbacombe being his post in 
1855 and Tenby in 1S56. )Ir. Gosse called it bis Marine 
Natural History Class, and he sa>-s. in a little prospectus 
isued, ■' In the summer of 1855 I met at Ilfracomt^e a 
all party of ladies and gentlemen who fonned tlwm- 

F adves into a class for the study of marine natural history. 

' ■ There was much to be done in the way of collecting, modi 
to be learned in the way of study. Not a few spedes of 
interest and some rarities fell under our notice, scattered 
as we were over the rocks and peeping into the pools 
almost every day for a month. Then the prixes were to 
be brought home, and kept in little aquariums for the 
study of their habits ; their beauties to be investigated 
by the pocket-lens and the minuter kinds to be examined 
under the microscope. An hour or two was spent on the 
shore every day on which the tide and the weather were 
suitable ; and, when otherwise, the occupation was 
varied by an indoors lesson, on the identification of the 
animals obuined, the specimens themselves affording 
illustrations. Thus the two great desiderata of young 
naturahsts were obtained simultaneously ; they learned 
at the same time how to collect, and how to determine the 
names and the geological relations of the spedmens when 
found. 

" A little also was effected in the way of dredging 
the sea-bottom and in surface-fishing for Medusa. &c., 
but our chief attention was directed to shore-collecting." 
In the Naturalist ok the Shores of Devon, the Tour in 
Jamaica, and his Canadian Naturalist, P. H. Gosse did 
for those places what Gilbert White did for Selbome ; 
but. as Charles Kingsley said, with all the improved 
appliances of a sdence which had widened and deepened 
tenfold since White's time. He " had the power of 
bringing out the human side of sdence and gi\ing to 
seemingly dry disquisitions on animals of the lowest 
type, by little touches of pathos and humour, that Uving 
and personal interest to bestow which is generally the 
special function of the poet." And this power was indeed 
possessed by his eulogist, and again to an enormous 
degree by poor Richard Jefferies. 

In the crannies of the rocks you vnU find sea-anemones 
with which you may create a brilliant living flower- 
garden. From the underside of the ledges t,ou take 
what seem to be mere rounded lumps of jelly ; but, 
taking care to tear the sue king- base as Uttle as possible, 
and dropping them into a basket of wet seaweed, ^'ou tum 
them into a dish full of water for the night, and in the 
morning you find they have taken root, and each one 
has expanded into " a hundred-petalled flower, crimson, 
pink, purple, or orange " — in fact, there is a lovely 
bouquet of chrysanthemums. If you touch one it 
shrinks together like a sensitive plant, showing at the 
root of the petals a ring of brilliant turquoise beads. 




This b the commonest %-arietj-, called Mi 
Ihemum. And again }xiu have one which Kingdef 
caDs " a quilted dahlia." Another is Dianthus, and a 
third Belhs. the sea-daisy. In limestone or slate-nx]^ 
where there are cracks or small boles, the "stat-^alf 
fixes its base and expands its deHcate brown-grey $tll> 
tike flo«'crs on the surface ; but it must be chtpfri 
out with hammer and chisel at the expense of nud 
dirt and patience ; for the mmient it is touched I 
contracts deep into the rock, and all that is left of Ilii 
daisy flower, some two or three iociies a cr o ss , is a tdai 
knot of half the siie of a marble." 

Dredging-grounds. too. must be tooked for, and in sam 
seaside resorts fertile spots are to be found roore eadh 
than in others. Mr. Gosse said that Weymouth, iK 
instance, b a very garden of Nereus. Torbay is a gaol 
dredgmg-fdace ; Hastings a poor spot. You 1^ 
dredge the twetve-raj^ son-star — the bird's-fbot sta^ 
a pentagonal webbed bird's foot, of scarlet and orai^ 
shagreen — the great purple beart-urchin and the 
common brittle-star, ent«-ining their long spioe-cbf 
arms in a seemingly inextricable confusion of whit 
Mr. Gosse called " kaleidoscope " patterns— purple anj. 
orange, lawn, brown, green, grey, white, and 
" as if a whole bed of China asters should have 
come to life, and then gone mad and fallen fighting, 

We are all familiar with the great scallop on f 
mongers' coimters and street-stalls, but few of us h 
studied these shellfish in salt water and noted them, 
merely for the sake of that ring of gem-like eyes irii 
borders their doak, l>ing along the extreme outer a 
of the shell as the ^-alves are half-open, but for ' 
sake of the parasites outside : corallines of exqiu 
dehcacy. 

Htmdreds of new and rare shells, too, are to be fm 
by dredging, such as tou can procure In no other way, 

I will close this little article by two more qootatk 
from Glauctts — a book ver>' dear to me. wbidi wiH 
found to be a charming companion for the holiday 
the sea. We must teach our children " to find woni: 
in every insect, sublimity in e\-ery hedgerow, the recfit 
of past worlds in e\'ery pebble, and boundless fertilil 
upon the barren shore. . . . There are along every w 
beach more strange things to be seen easily than in aa 
other field of observation in these islands. And on d 
shore only will tou have the enjo\inent of finding tw 
spedes, of adding youi mite to the treasures of sdencf." 

With reference to my artide for July, in writing oi 
nature study at Bootham School, York, for " Head- 
master Mr. Hugh Richardson" read " Headmaster Mr. 
Arthur Rowntree." Mr. Richardson is the chief animating 
spirit of the nature study work in the school, but his 
hands are strengthened by the unlimited suf^xirt lad 
encouragement given by Mr. Rowntree, who realises 
to the full the place natore study ought to have, asJ 
by the co-operation of the other masters. Twice a year, 
by the Headmaster's orders, a school period is canceUtd 
in order to hold a natural his ton,- exhortation 
bo\s who are keen naturalists are allowed tai 
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last J-hour of school on Wednesday mornings in order 
to get off early for the excursions, and every facility 
is afforded to masters who wish to arrange these excur- 
sions — early meals being provided and train-fares passed 
through on to the boj-s' school accounts. Arrangements 
are made for doing evening preparation a day before- 
hand in order that boys may stop out late on half-holiday 
afternoons. Natural history exhibitions and prize - 
giving are made school festivals. The names of leading 
boy- naturalists, winners of a prize offered by the old 
scholars, are emblazoned on a honour-board. In every 
way the boys ' leisure hour and natural history pursuits 
receive the emphatic moral support of Mr. Arthur 
Rowntree. 

The same may be said of the organised school work 
in science. Financial difficulties are generously met. 
It is pleasant also to see from the Natural History 
Society's report for the year that many old boys who 
have gone abroad continue to be subscribers to and 
travelling correspondents of the society. The laboratory 
is always shown to visitors who are taken round the 
school. The time-table is arranged with special con- 
sideration to the science work. Boys are, in fact, made 
to feel that science is an important and not a negligible 
part of their school training. 

The difference in the ease of working under these 
conditions, compared to what it would be without 
such s^inpathy and support given by the Headmaster, 
is enormous. 



How the Act Works 

Essex 

Higher Education : Scheme of Work. — In the report of the 
£ssex Education Committee for July it is noted that new 
schemes and proposals for dealing with the work lately 
carried on by the various Technical Instruction Committees 
are l>eing prepared, with the assistance oi the Local Advisory 
Soti-Committees. These Advisory Sub -Committees are 
appointed (or the different districts into which the county 
has been di\'ided for certain educational purposes, and the 
Committee acknowledge the valuable aid given by the 
Sub-Committees in assisting and advising with regard to 
the local educational requirements, appointment o( teachers 
and school attendance work. The new schemes and pro- 
posals will be the subject of a " full report " later, but it is 
here mentioned that the Committee continued the higher 
educational work on similar lines to that of the late Techni- 
cal Instruction Committee, with the addition of pupil- 
teachers' instruction, and the evening continuation schools, 
formerly carried on under the late School Boards. 

Joint Advisory Sub-Committees /or Higher Education. — 
There have been formed Joint Advisory Sub-Committees 
to deal with matters connected with higher education in all 
fliBtricta where joint action with Part III. authorities — 
having elementary education under their control — rendered 
inch appointments desirable ; five of these Committees 
have been appointed, and they will all act as local Commit- 
tWi (or higher education in their respective districts. 



Agricultural and Horticultural Instruction : Joint Action 
with Herts. — ^A conference between the Essex Committee 
and representatives from the Herts Committee respecting 
joint action in regard to agricultural and horticultural 
instruction has been held, and various proposals are set out 
in this report which have been submitted to the Herts 
Committee lor consideration. Briefly, these are as follows : 
Herts students will be admitted to courses at the Essex 
County Laboratories, vi»., agricultural, five weeks' or nine 
weeks' course; horticultural, three weeks' course; and 
dairy, courses of two to five weeks. The tuition fee per 
student will be ^fi a week, including the use of books, 
apparatus, &c., and cost of farm visits. The Chief of the 
Essex Agricultural Staff will, so far as is consistent with 
his work in the county, supervise generally any farm 
experiments in Herts, all the local expenses to be borne by 
that county. Agricultural lectures for Herts by the Essex 
staff are to he paid for — Chief Staff Officer, two guineas and 
expenses, and assistants at somewhat reduced fee. Herts 
will make some contribution towards capital expenditure 
and general staff expenses. £2^ is suggested as a moderate 
grant, the Essex Committee in recognition admitting one 
or two representatives of Herts Agricultural Committee 
on the Visiting Committee in charge of the County Labora- 
tories, &c. 

Elementary Education : Statistics. — There are 437 pubUc 
elementary schools under the jurisdiction of the Committee, 
of which 315 are non-provided schools and 122 provided 
(Council) schools. There are 68,267 children on the school 
books, and the teaching staff numbers 1497, consisting of 
589 head teachers, 144 certificated assistants, and 764 
supplementary teachers (Articles 50, 51, 52 and 68). School 
hooks and apparatus for the various schools have cost during 
the six months from September 29 to March 25,^6247 is. iid. 
This sum is made up as follows : School books and general 
school supphes, ^4968 js. gd., and furniture and apparatus, 
;£i278 IBs. 2d. 

New Elementary Schools. — Reports from various districts 
on elementary school accommodation have been sub- 
mitted to the Committee, who have approved proposals 
for the erection of eight new elementary schools, to accom- 
modate a total of 1560 scholars. 

For Training the Untrained Teacher. — Arrangements have 
been made with the authorities of four Training Colleges 
and Schools for holding vacation classes for special instruc- 
tion of Art. 68 teachers during July and August, the 
maintenance and expense of these teachers to be borne by 
the county. Out of 382 of these untrained teachers, 251 
applied to attend the courses. 

Supply of Pupil-Teachers. — Consideration is being given 
to the question of securing a continual supply of pupil- 
teachers. Essex sent 31 boys and 172 girls to an admission 
examination for pupO-teachers held by the Board of Educa- 
tion in May. The Committee also held a supplementary 
examination last month (July) to enable candidates to 
qualify for pupil-teacherships before the New Regulations 
issued by the Board of Education come into force. 

Scales 0/ Salaries ; Existing Teachers. — The following 
resolution has been passed by the Committee : 

" That it is undesirable that Head Teachers and Certifi- 
cated Assistant Teachers taken over on the Appointed Day 
be permanently left in an inferior position financially to 
those newly appointed, and that the Advisory Committees 
be informed that the Committee are willing, where good 
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reason is shown, to consider recommendations Irom them 
in individual cases to place Teachers on the scale when, 
after full inquiry, their qualifications and long service 
justify that course." 

In SAor/ .^Additional accommodation is urgently re- 
quired at the Southend Technical School. 

A report and handbook for 1903 showing the previous 
■work of the Technical Instruction Committee has been 

Claims for compensation for loss of office have been 
considered by the Committee, who will report further 00 
the question ; adjoining counties are being communicated 
with as to compensation for joint officers. 

The subjects taught at the County Laboratories include 
agricultural chemistry, chemistry, physics, horticulture, 
botany and nature study, while classes in butter and cheese- 
making and poultry trussing are held at the Dairy school. 

Natural history rambles have been arranged for teachers 
each Saturday during the summer, and a fortnight's holiday 
horticultural and botanical course for teachers will be held 
during the present month (August) at the School Garden 
and Laboratories. 

West Riding of Yorkshire 

Secondary Schools and Pupil-Teacher Centres, — Careful 
consideration is being given by the West Riding of York- 
shire Education Committee to the question of the supply of 
secondary schools and pupil-teacher centres. It is men- 
tioned in the Committee's last report that arrangements 
have been made for holding a series of conferences with 
local authorities and educational bodies representative of the 
various localities. The report also states that the same 
scale of grants to secondary schools which was in operation 
tor the past year will be continued for the ensuing year. 

Evening Schools Handbook. — Certain sections of Part II, 
■of the Handbook issued by the Committee have been re- 
vised. These relate to general regulations and provisions 
for technical and evening schools ; sciences, art and 
technology in technical and evening schools ; systematic 
instruction on coalmining ; and qualifications of teachers. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions. — A special Sub-committee 
-was appointed by the Higher Education Sub-Committee 
to receive a report from the Joint Examining Board as 
to the award of County Major Scholarships, County Free 
Scholarships and County Scholarships for Women. It has 
been decided to award fifteen County Major Scholarships, 
six County Free Scholarships, and three County Scholar- 
ships for Women. The Committee have also allocated 
funds for the purpose of technical exhibitions to the twenty- 
eight Divisions under Di\-isional Clerks and to the autono- 
mous areas. 

Elementary Education : New Schools. — The late School 
Board had approved plans for the erection of three new 
schools, but the Committee have decided not to proceed 
■with these. They propose to erect one new school at 
Herasworth, to accommodate 600 children, with possible 
extension for 300 more, at a cost of £601x1. Improvements 
and extensions to the Crigglestone British School, to cost 
^1700, are being considered. School accommodation is 
urgently required at Tcnsley and Dinnington. and notices 
that the local education authority will provide new schools 
at both places are to be published. 




School Attendance Officers, — The Committee have pro- 
visionally approved of the division of the County into 
School Attendance Districts, and have submitted the pro- 
posals to the respective District Sub-Committees for their 
observation. Provisional notices have been sent to the 
existing School Attendance Officers in the West Kiding 
terminating their engagements on September 30, with an 
intimation that some of them may be continued in office 
under the new arrangements. 

Attendance of Children at Church. — Information was given 
to the Committee that the children from the Knottingley 
National School had attended Church with their teachers 
on the morning of May 12 (Ascension Day), and that the 
school was closed on the afternoon of that day without 
previous notice being sent to the Central Office. In con- 
sequence they have sent to Correspondents of Non-Provided 
Schools a copy of the reply given by Sir William Anson 
in the House of Commons to a question on this point, with 
an intimation that the directions of the Education Com- 
mittee with regard to closing a School as laid down in the 
Provisional Regulations must be adhered to. and that the 
Authority ceases to be liable to maintain the school if their 
directions are not complied with. 

Teachers' Salaries. — The Committee recommended that 
in lieu of the existing scale of salaries for teachers under 
Article 68, a scale should be adopted as follows : Minimum 
salary, ^30 ; maximum salary, ^45 ; annual increment, 
£S- 

Labour Certificates. — Instruction has been given to the 
Divisional Clerks that they may, on their own authority, 
issue such certificates when no question of " beneficiid 
employment " or other matter of opinion arises ; but that 
all certificates involving a statement as to " beneficial 
employment " must be referred to the District Sub-Com- 
mittees. 

Compensation for Abolition or Loss of Office. — Conse- 
quent upon the decision of the County Council to appoint 
Divisional Clerks who should give the whole of their time 
to the duties of the office, it became necessary to supersede 
the bulk of the existing clerks to School Boards who for the 
most part were employed in other vocations, and only gave 
part of their time to the late School Boards. Wherever 
practical, however, existing clerks were continued in office 
as Divisional Clerks. There remain 131 clerks to School 
Boards and 36 clerks to School Attendance Committees, 
entitled to compensation. This is an annual sum based 
upon net salary and emoluments, and calculated in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Education Act. 1902. 

The Committee think it preferable to commute these 
annual payments, and instead to pay lump sums. They 
find that a large majority of the clerks prefer to accept 
compensation in this way. Each case has been carefully 
examined by a special Sub-Committee who have made such 
deductions as appeared right in order to arrive at the net 
receipts. The clerks have been informed of the amounts 
to be recommended to the County Council, and at the date 
of this Report, about half of them have agreed to accept 
the sums which have been approved by the Committee. 
In the case of certain clerks to School Attendance Com- 
mittees claims under certain heads have been postponed. 

Financing Technical and Evening Schools. — The question 
of financing Technical and Evening Schools conducted by 
District Committees and other bodies of managers has 
come under the notice of the Committee, who have resolved j 
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That, as already announced in the Regulations approved 
by the County Council, the ultimate financial responsibility 
must rest with those who are actually carrying on the 
Schools, but that in the event o( local resources, whether 
from subscriptions or from the rates, being insufficient to 
meet the expenditure, the County Council will, in order 
to prevent loss falling upon the Managers, make extra grants 
out of the rates over and above the ordinary rate of grants 
under the Scale ; such additional grant, however, to be 
charged specially upon the Township or Townships served 
by the School. 

" That a copy of this resolution with a letter or circular 
be addressed to Boards of Managers and Councils of Borough 
and Urban Districts who appear to be affected by the 
Resolution, explaining that the Scale of County Council 
grants for Technical and Evening Schools is so framed as 
to usually suffice for the necessary expense of maintaining 
the work when taken in conjunction with grants from the 
Board of Education, Fees, and small Contributions, and with 
further aid from the local rates in the case of Schools under- 
taking a considerable amount of advanced or Special Work." 

In ShoTl. — The travelling expenses of Members of District 
Education Sub- Committees are to be allowed. 

Except in a few cases, all the appointments of managers 
of non-provided schools ha\'e been made. 

The question of making arrangements with fire brigades 
to attend fires in school buildings has been considered, 
but no action has been taken. 

Mr. W, Loring, the Director of Education, has resigned, 
and temporary arrangements have been made to carry on 
the work of the department. 

Under the scale of grants under the new Code, the West 
Riding County Council will receive ^2530 less than under 
the preceding Code ; and the attention of the Board of 
Education and the County Councils' Association has been 
drawn to the subject. 

Instructions have been given to teachers and lecturers 
on mining subjects to explain and emphasise the preventive 
measures to be taken in reference to the disease known as 
an k y lostomias is . 

Representatives of the County Council of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire have been appointed upon sundry Governing 
Bodies, the cases in which the County Council is entitled 
to appoint as successor of the School Boards have been 
postponed, as questions of principle are involved which 
require further consideration. 

The Committee have decided that, subject to the special 
consideration of exceptional cases, the proportion of attend- 
ances to be required of students at Technical or Evening 
Schools in order to quahfy for a return of whole or part 
fees be as follows, vii. : 90 per cent, for the return of full 
fees, 80 per cent, for the return of half fees. 

Reviews 

Recent Books on Nature Study* 

The three Ludgate Nature Study Readers, edited by 
J. C. Medd, M.A,, and published by Messrs. George 
Koutledge and Sons, Limited, are a marvel of cheapness 

• Ludtau Nalart Study Readirs Books I. and II. u. each. 

>ok III. ". yl. Edited by J. C. Medd ; and The Frank BvcklaHd 



and excellence. They are intended for children from 
nine to fourteen years of age, and in them every possible 
branch of Nature Study is dealt with in a most 
comprehensive fashion. Their aim is to awaken the 
interest of children in both town and country districts 
in simple natural phenomena ; and to encourage them 
to look for and examine for themselves, the objects 
which are here described, in their native habitat. Mr. 
Medd hopes also — and with gocil reason — that the various 
chapters will suggest lines of inquiry which they may 
profitably follow, according to local circumstances. 
As he says in his Preface, " to give effect to this, it was 
considered desirable to invite the co-operation of a few 
of those prominently engaged in the promotion of 
Nature Study, from the \'illage school to the most 
advanced college, who from personal experience could 
describe some feature which they have found of special 
interest to their pupils." Here too, we have contribu- 
tions from some of the best known writers of the day — 
the late Miss Ormerod, Professor Sloyd Morgan, Mrs. 
J. A. Owen, Mr. Aflalo, Professor Boulger, Mr. Hedger 
Wallace, Mr. W. M. Webb, as well as a number of other 
experts, both in science and in teaching, each one writing 
on the particular subject he has made his own. The 
illustrations are most usefid as well as attractive. The 
same firm issue a Frank Ruckland Reader, at is. 6rf. 
As its editor observes " There are few masters who will 
more completely win their affections than Buckland. 
His geniality and gaiety of spirits pervade each page, 
and happy will be the one who catches his enthusiasm, 
and acquires the f>ower of reading, as he did, the great 
Book of Nature." 

Observation Lessons on Platii Life, is intended by 
its authors, Mrs. Beverley Ussher, aiid Miss Dorothy 
Jebb, to be a guide to the teacher, in giving a two years' 
course of Nature Study. It is very cleverly illustrated 
by blackboard sketches of twigs and bud-leaves and 
blossoms, also by floral designs which are to serve as 
hints for the treatment of plant forms in conventional 
ajt. The frontispiece, A Wreath of Periwinkle, is a 
most effective arrangement of flower and leaf and stem, 
with ripe seed vessels split open and twisted. Here 
we have a botany course covering a lesson each week 
for two years. The objects chosen in rotation are suited 
to the tame of year. Begirming in spring for instance, 
one week the subject taken is " From Twig to Tree." 
and the observations are put under the following head- 
ings : " Variation of buds ; Sleeping buds ; Branches 
oftener fewer than buds ; Death of buds and result ; 
Loss of leader results in a fork ; Unequal yearly growth ; 
Terminal flowers cause forked growth ; What applies 
to the twig applies to the whole tree." 

To conclude with, there is a Summary of process, 
and under the heading of Drawing, we find " A young 
sycamore, or other tree, 2 ft. or 3 ft. high cut out of any 

Reader : School readings from " Curiosilies of Natural History." 
IS. 6d. Routledge. Obsemalioa Ltumii on Ftant Liji By Mrs. 
B. Usaher and Dorothy Jebb. Newmann. Wayiiie and Wocdlani 
Tries: By E. Step, F.L.S. 6t. Warne. 
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hedge or thicket, and stuck up before the class, would 
make an instnictive object for simple outline on slate 
or blackboard, and drive the above lesson home." 
Flowers, fruit, com, vegetables, seedlings, hips and haws, 
poppy-seeds, root tubers, &c, &c., all are treated in the 
same thorough and interesting manner. To use Richard 
Jefferies's picturesque woids r " All the procession of 
living and growing things passes" in these pages, in 
a manner which must arouse unilagging interest. The 
volume is beautifully got up, it is published by 0. 
Newmann and Company, London and Dublin, 

Frederick Wame and Company send us A Pocket 
Guide to the British Sylva, Wayside and Woodland 
Trees, by Edward Step, F.L.S., illustrated by plates 
from photographs, and very well-drawn Text-figures, 
by Mabel E. Step. Some of the photographic illustra- 
tions by Henry Irving, are marvellously clear, notably 
the boles of the various trees. The chapter on Lime- 
trees reminds us that the wonderfuJ carvings of Grinling 
Gibbons were executed in this wood. The present 
writer has often admired the work done by some of the 
Black Forest dwellers in hme wood. The Spindle-tree, 
whose wood has long been valued for the fashioning 
of small wares, where hardness and toughness are needed, 
the Breaking Buckthorn with its slender stems of 
purplish -brown, whose berries in an unripe condition yield 
a good green dye which is much used by calico printers, 
whilst the straight shoots are used for forming walking 
and umbrella sticks — there is, in fact, a wonderful 
amount of useful information in this httle volume which 
should make it a delightful companion for woodland 
rambles. 

History of the English Language * 

These two delightful books ought to be in the hands 
of everybody who loves his native tongue, and on the 
shelves of every school library. Though written in 
such a style as to appeal to popular interest, they are 
full of scholarly knowledge and of the scientific spirit. 
They are just the books to be read with avidity by a 
decently educated boy or girl of fifteen, who might by 
their means lay the foundations of a hfelong interest, 
and would certainly have nothing to unlearn after 
reading them. 

Dr. Palmer's book is more like an entertaining diction- 
ary than a continuous treatise, and is packed with 
interesting matter. Particularly instructive are the 
paragraphs on " uproar." " jaunty," " argosy," " black 
art." " kettle (of fish)," " buckram," " gauntlet (to run 
the gauntlet)," " wiseacre," and " miniature." Along 
with the curious word " giddy " { = goddy) might have 
been mentioned the exactly parallel word " dizzy," 
which is given by Dr. Bradley. In dealing with a 
word. Dr. Palmer follows the only true scientific method, 

* TA« Folk and Thtir Word-Lort : A» Eliay m Popular Elymo- 
login. By A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. Roulledge & Sods. Pp. viii 
+ 194. Price 2J. W. 

THi Mailing 0} English. By Henry Bradley, M.A., LL.D. Mac- 
millan ft Co. Pp. viii + 14;. 4]. 6d. 



that of giving its earliest discoverable form, and he 
illustrates his matter with a great fund of quotations 
and references. The merest tyro must be convinced 
by a method Uke this that etymology is no longer a 
jugglery but almost an exact science. The names of 
plants and birds in every language are a fascinating 
subject, and in this book they naturally provide a 
good deal of material, " Holly-hock " is given as 
derived from " holy " {as though coming from Palestine). 
We had always thought that the derivation was from 
" Holland" ; surely the alternative " Dutch mallow" 
cannot be either a folk-etymology or a "learned" 
variant of an original "holy-hoc." "Pitfold" we 
should attribute to false analogy with " pin-fold," &c. 
Is "excise" really derived from "acceis" (O.F.) ? 
Is it not a new formation grafted on to the older word 
and finally supplanting it ? In the same way " ex- 
ploded," which was undoubtedly used in middle or 
early modem English in the sense of " explosus," is 
now, and probably has been since the common use of 
gunpowder, felt to mean " blasted," as in the ex- 
pression " an exploded theory." We do not think 
the old participles " lift," " roast," &c, {" The ark 
was hit up," "Flesh roast with fire"), due to mal- 
formation from a hypothetical "lif" or " roas," but 
simply to the well-known Enghsh tendency to suppress 
the participial suffix after a dental: cf. "let." "set." 
It is not often that Milton is found tripping, as in 
" smooth-rined." Dialect is treasure -trove to the 
etymologist, and Dr. Palmer makes excellent use of it. 
He might have mentioned that " flitter-mouse " ( =bat) 
is dialectal, and that " eddher " (=dragon-fly) and 
"gilliver" {= gillyflower) are still good Lancashire 
forms. It is humorous to find that popular forms and 
popular etymologies Uke " sweetheart " and " beef- 
eater" are sometimes justified against the scientific 
etymologist. Is the latter quite certain ? 

Enough has (leen said to show the interest of this book. 
The subject does not greatly lend itself to system, but 
the division into chapters might have been somewhat 
more scientific. For instance, the chapters entitled 
" Popular Etymologies," " The Folk as Etymologists," 
and "Words Popularly Mistaken" differ in nothing 
but their titles and the examples used to illustrate 
them. The words " sparrowgrass," " lanthom," "isin- 
glass," and " verdigrease " (which we have taken at 
random from these three chapters) are all examples 
of the same kind of false analogy. We would suggest a 
classification according to certain distinguishable kinds 
of false analogy ; mere change from the unfamihar to 
the familiar explains the form of the words just men- 
tioned ; change due to association, especially of pairs 
of words, explains the form of "female" {cf. male); 
change due to formative or grammatical analogy 
explains verbs hke "sidle" and "grovel" (from old 
adverbs " sidhng " and " grovehng ") and the provincial 
and quasi -humorous "butch" (from "butcher"). 
Under the first of these headings a sub-division according 
to subject-matter would t>e found useful : ^.g., proper 
names, foreign words, and learned and medical terms 
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are all peculiarly liable to the operations of folk- 
et>inology. 

We are reminded by quotations in this book to what 
a degree etymology has been the ig«i'j faluus of philoso- 
phers, and, to judge by appearances, oi divines. The 
strange speculations of writers so recent as Newman 
and Ruslan prove that scientific etjinology is still in 
its first infancy. 

Dr. Bradley's book on the making of English is much 
more of a consecutive exposition than Dr. Palmer's. 
It sets forth in a simple and interesting maimer the 
History of our \'ocabulary, the History of our Grammar, 
and the History of Meaning, or " Semantics " as it has 
come to be called, and it is marked throughout by the 
clearness, the scrupulousness of statement, and the 
sanity and freedom from pedantry of the true scholar. 
Dr. Bradley shows that the sirapiification of our in- 
flexional machinery began early, and puts in a caution 
against the common habit of regariing the Norman 
Conquest as the sole cause of it. His treatment of 
fairly modem expressions like " I am seeking" and of 
wholly modem locutions like " I object to the practice 
going on" shows sobriety and common sense : having 
regard to the Law of Economy and the Law of Use, he 
holds that such modernisms have justified themselves. 
We quite agree ; but we should hke to hear his verdict 
on locutions like " I object to him coming," and " He 
did it without me seeing it." 

The few pages on tenses are instructive ; it will 
probably be news to most readers that Old English 
had only a present and a past, and that when they 
say "The match begins to-morrow" they are simply 
reverting to Old English. The remarks on the noise- 
less grammatical machinery of modem English are 
quite happy, and the Latin " duorum viriirum bonorum'' 
with its triple accented obtrusion of mere inflection, 
is well contrasted with the simple and vigorous "of two 
good men." 

In the chapters on Vocabulary the words of Celtic 
origin are reduced to a mere fingerscore, though it 
is admitted that this paucity is puzzling ; these 
pages are full of interesting obiter dicta on words 
like " grandson." " esurient," " cerulean," and the 
like. Dr. Bradley has no sympathy with the 
Saxon-Enghshers : some of these faddists vnW 
be astonished to hear that old English was less rich 
than modem in methods of making new words by 
derivation. 

The chapters on " Changes of Meaning," and on 
" Some Makers of English," are perhaps the best in 
the book ; they are full of gleanings from the author's 
lexicographical labours. We have noticed no misprint, 
and the only statement which seems to us to need 
revision is ; " that it is only in some northern dialects 
Ihat ' tbou' continues to be employed even by parents 
to their children." In many parts of Lancashire this 
pronoun is universally employed for the second person 
singular. 

Both these books are a credit to English printing. 
S. 0. A. 



Minor Notices 

Early Days at Uppingham under Edward Thring. By 
an Old Boy. (Macmillao. 3s. 6d. nett.) 

This book is likely to be of interest to old Uppingham 
boys, but, we think, to few other readers. Details about 
the buildings of fifty yeara ago, the old schoolroom, the 
school-house, and the hke, appeal only to those who have 
an intimate acquaintance with Thring'a school. Those 
who seek for light upon Thring's ideals— and light would 
be grateful, for, despite memoirs and books, his exact 
position and significance in the educational world remain 
ambiguous — will, we think, be somewhat disappointed. 
His figure, in (act, is not prominent here, and only 
one or two incidents are recorded concerning him that are 
likely to retain a place. The best is the story of hitting 
a colleague vigorously with a ball and apologising with the 
words : " Why don't you get your head out of the light ? ' ' 
This jocularity, however, was clearly not the raost promi- 
nent oi Thring's characteristics ; " he had as head master 
the power of inspiring an awe which made a lower boy 
almost tremble to approach him in class ; and to get up 
before him to construe was an ordeal only to be matched 
by the inexpressible rehef of sitting down again without 
having made an obvious fool of yourself." 

The introduction of private studies for the trays — Thring 
insisted on this — is referred to several times, " Opening 
as they did to the outer air, and Iwing no bigger than a 
double sentry box, they did not commend themselves to 
the modem parent, but they were very dear to us." 

The book bears witness to the low condition of public 
school education at the time when Thring was beginning 
his career at Uppingham. Much oi the school work was 
clearly hateful and monotonous. " No illustration was 
used, little information imparted - a task was set and 
heard, but of the author or his times, or the beauty of liis 
language, or the excellence of his descriptions, or the 
humour of his characters, we heard nothing." This, we 
venture to think, is the main value of the present work ; 
it carries us back to a time antecedent to that revival of 
interest in educational matters so characteristic of the last 
few years ; a time when Dickens, in Martin ChuztUwit, 
could discover exquisite farce in the mere mention of a 
" professor of education." Things have changed, but it is 
good to look back over the road along which we have 
travelled. F. H. H. 

Education through the Imagination. By Margaret McMillan. 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co. js. 6rf.) 
We do not remember having read, for some consider- 
able time, a more stimulating traok than this. The word 
" Imagination " is here used in a sense somewhat wider, 
perhaps, than is customary ; and there are a few errors 
(" Dalton," on p. [67, should surely be " Gallon ") which 
the authoress has overlooked, but in view of the splendid 
mass of matter here presented in a highly attractive and 
convincing form we feel that nothing but unstinted praise 
should be forthcoming. The standpoint of the book is 
Frcebelian, but in no narrow sense, for the authoress is 
clearly in touch with all the best educational thought of 
the day. A few words may be quoted as summarising 
this brilliant book, " Not only is Imagination a supremely 
imfwrtant faculty, but all the higher faculties are depen- 
dent on it." The writer proves her case. F. H. H. 
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Our Prize Competition 

The First Prize in the July Competition is awarded 
to 

Miss L. A. Law, 
(^ The High School, 

Rotherliam. 

to wliora a cheque for £5 5s. has been forwarded. 
The Second Prize is awarded to 

Sidney Wright, 

15 St. Oswald's Road, 

West Brompton, S.W., 

to whom a cheque for £2 2s. has been forwarded. 

The composition of " S. C." (Hove) deserves 
honourable mention. 

Miss Law wrote as follows : 

" From B. child I was a great reader and read children's 
booke with great avidity, but I do not remember any book 
that specially impressed me until I was about sizteen. 
Then, some one, I have forgotten who it was, lent me 
Trench on The Study of Words, and this opened out to me 
quite a. new world of interest and pleasure. I read the 
book again and again, and each time seemed to find fresh 
meaning, and I longed for other books on a similar subject. 
I was advised to read Max Miiller'a Lectures on the Science 
of Language, and with this I was greatly delighted. Natur- 
ally, 1 was led to think of the origin and meaning of words 
and I formed habits of study whicli led me on to any works 
I could meet with bearing on comparative Philology, by 
Peile, Ellis, Whitney, ftc. &c. The knowledge thus gained 
greatly influenced my study of modern languages, tracing 
them back to the great Aryan source, and so leading on to 
learn more of the various races of mankind. Their de- 
velopment both as regards language and physical con< 
ditions intensely interested me, and I was led to study 
the primitive ideas of life and burial, and also to inquire 
into the earlier civilisations of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. Again, language was the keynote and the 
Cuneiform characters of Babylon, the Hieroglyphic writings 
of Egypt, and the later manuscripts found m Alexandria, 
Sinai, and the Levant all told of the work and aims of those 
who have been makers of the world's history. Dean 
Stanley's Sinai and Patestine, Stones Crying Out, Curion's 
Monasteries of the Levant, various books on Egypt, especially 
The Book of the Dead and the Coffin of Amn, all deepened 
the love of this subject, which is ever increasing, and will 
I suppose go on increasing as long as I live. Of course, 
one of the most interesting facts was the history of the 
Moahite and Rosetta Stones. 

" I suppose it b out of place here to go on to further 
studies, or to tell of the delights of Rome itself, with its 
wonderful records. 1 have just stated concisely and simply 
the influence of the one book which turned the current of 
roy thoughts and has given a joy and freshness to life 
through the never-ending interest which attaches to the 
subject. In my work with others 1 have found my powers 
of teaching immensely added to, and I have again and 
again gained illustration and example from these old 
records and languages. And apart from all else there is a 
power for good in the study of language for one learns 
the value and power of words, and life is made more thought- 
ful, and slipshod methods are avoided, and perhaps a tittle 
more good la done and evil avoided by remembering — 




Mr, Wright's selection was The Cloister and the ffe^tn 
and he showed with considerable skill how the reading 
and rereading of that fine romance inspired him lo 
further study in the fields of history, religion, and 
philosophy. 

In both the prize-compositions an effort was made 
to trace the influence of a book, or of books, read at 
the impressionable age of sixteen to eighteen, on the 
tastes and studies of later life. Such influence, in order 
to conform with the requirements of the competition, 
had to be direct in its l>earing and clearly remembered. 
The majority of competitors were content to enumerate 
certain books, and to discuss their measure of stimidus 
and interest ; several competitors, again, seem to have 
shrunk to some extent from the necessary exercise of 
psychological autobiography. Of course, what was 
wanted was a Hst of books calculated to stimulate 
the generalising faculty, which begins to awake at 
that age. Every healthy boy and girl, at that time of 
hfe, should have the makings of a " prig." The German 
schoolmaster sets himself more or less dehberately to 
develop " priggishness" in his pupils, when they pass 
from the stage of learning lessons to the stage of dis- 
covering for themselves the general meaning and 
unifying purpose which underlie and justify the scrajH 
of imparted knowledge. There is a period of receiving, 
a period of questioning, and sometimes a jieriod of 
putting-out, knowledge. The questioning period falls 
in most cases at the age of sixteen to eighteen, and it is 
useful to know what books are likely to satisfy the 
curiosity of pupils at that age ; what books will open 
out avenues, will help to form generalisations, and will 
be regarded, in after years, as starting-points in the 
pursuits of a lifetime. Our own hst would have included 
Mill's Dissertations and Discussions, M. Arnold' sLiieratitre 
and Dogma, Seeley's Expansion of England, and — except 
that the date of the first edition was later than our 
seventeenth year — Frazer's Golden Bough. 

No prizes will be awarded in September, but 
FiVfe Prizes are now offered for Competition, the 
result of which will be announced in our October 
number. 

Five Prizes {one of Two Guineas, and four of 
One Guinea eacfi) are offered to girls and boys under 
seventeen years of age for the best essays of not 
more than 1000 words on What Rational Use I 
Made of My Holiday. 

Competitions, accompanied by a Coupon w/ach 
mil be issued with our September number, must be 
addressed to : 

The Editor, 
School, 

50A Albemarle Street, 

London, W., 1 

and must reach the office not later than the fire ~' 
post on Monday, September 10. 

The compositions must be the unassisted wor^< 
of the competitors. 
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Mr. Mubrav will be pleased to send to any address, post free, 
a copy of bis Educational Catalogdb (72 pp ), containing 
lists of the Home and School Library, Siconiary Education Ttnt- 
books. Handy Classical Maps, Progrissivi Science Serits, Sludnf's 
Mamats. Utiivasily Maumts, Sir Wm. Smili's Educational 
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Descriptive Pamphlets, containing specimen- pages, of new 
scbool'books can be obtained on application ; and facilities 
are given to teachers to examine cerlain books with a view to 
adoption in class. The following is an extract from the in- 
trodnction lo Mr, Murray's Edocational Catalogde : 

" In presenting Ibis Catalogue, Mr. Murray is aware that 
the changes in Educational practice demand a constant re- 
vision, and a careful reinforcement of the list of boolis for 
school use. , . . The new books will be found to combine 
several advantages. They moel the fresh development in the 
mslhodi of teaching without a blind or hasty imitation of any 
foreign model. Foreign example is useful in helping us lo 
improve our own habits, bnl it may do more barm than good 
if it is directly copied and reproduced. Mr. Murray's new 
educational publications, while sound and modern in plan, 
will be found to be thoroughly English books, and to be 
written with a due appreciation of what is best at home and 
abroad. Nor is the reform confined to the contents of books 
only. Though it should not be too exquisite for use, yet the 
exterior of a school-book should be attractive, and with re- 
gard lo type and binding, Mr. Murray has endeavoured to 
make his publications as good as possible. Finally, the im- 
proved facilities in book -illustration and map-making enable 
the publisberlo issue these volumes at prices that would have 
" ' ! in the days of more expensive prodnction." 
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Institute. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. 
MESSRS. LACHL\N AND FLETCHER'S NEW BOOK 

THE ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. By R. 
Lachlan, Sc.D.. formerly Fellow of Trinity College Cam- 
bridge, and W. C. Fletcher, M A., formerly Headmaster of 
the Liverpool Institute. Cloth, zs. 

PROF. OMAN'S NEW HISTORY BOOK 

A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the 
Earliest Times lo the Death of Queen Victoria. By Chablbh 
Oman, Fellow of All Souls' College, and Deputy Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oiford, Author of "A 
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&c. : and Marv Ouan. 170 pages. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 2s. 

EASY GEBMAN TEXTS 
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THE INTERMEDIATE FRENCH READER. Bjsed on Sir William Smith's French Principia. 

Pari II. Ediled. wilh HisloHcal. Biograptical and Grammatical Notes, by Maorich A. Gbrothwohl. B.Phil., L.-&S-L., 
Eiaminer lo Ihe Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

This work is founded On the French Principia, Pari II.— in Sir William Smith's famooa series— but, except ihat many of the examples 
, are identical in both books, it is new throughout. 

I AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times till the Year 1832. 

By C. K L. Fletcher. M.A„ Fellow of Magdalen College. Oxford. Pan 1. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
I This book is an attempt to place before boys who will think for themselves, and not merely learn by rote, a somewhat unconventional 

I view of the leading events and personages in Enelish History, unfettered by traditional judgments, and yet resting upon nothing lieyand 
tfae ordinarily received authorities. Its form and scope have been suggested by many years' practical experience of teaching history. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO METAL-WORKING. By J. C. Pearson, Technical Assistant to 

H.M. Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Author of " Manual Instruelion— Woodwork." With 12 Full-page Plates 
and many Illustrations in the Text. Foolscap Svo, 2s. 

EAtiLY PRESS NOTICES 
" The book is fully illustrated with woodcnts, as well as with some very excellent photographs of operalions, tha latter being a 
distinct novelty in a technical book. The author uses simple language, he knows what he is writing about, aud we feel sure that his little 
work will be much appreciated by junior students, apprentices and others, lo whom we strongly recommend iL'" — Nature, 

". . . is full of good points . . . Wa can recommend the bonk as excellent value and likely lo beof serviceto students." — Ironrntrngtr. 
"This is an excellent and cheap little book, with very many good illustrations, admirably suited for pupils and apprentices." 

Glaigoui Htreld. 
*,* A 16 pp. dtscnplivt famphlil. giving Tillt-Pagi. Prtfaci, ConUnls and tpcciaUH pagts, will bt ital, past /rtt. oit apflication. 
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Ph.D. 

THE USE OF WORDS. The Accidence of Grammar 
as it Explains theParts of Speech. By Miss GaoRotsA Kinnbae. 

A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor Ernest 

H, Starlino. F.R.S. 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 

August 26, 1904. 

Balfour hastened from the House of 
Emmons to Cambridge in order to preside over 
the deliberations of the British Association, thus 
pving a striking example of Plato's ideal of the 
statesman as philosopher. His address on Physical 
Science renders appropriate the almost simul- 
taneous pubhcation of Mr. W. C. D. Whetham's 
Volume on The Recent Development of Physical Science 
(Murray, 7s. dd.), in which an attempt is made 
to trace the history of recent advances in that 
department, and to indicate the hnes which must 
** followed in order to arrive more exactly at the 
'^sults of which Mr. Balfour seemed in places to 
"^pair. It will cast no reflection on the extra- 
^"I'nary record which Mr. Balfour achieved in 
wlivering this enlightened address before so critical 
*" audience, at a time when he might reasonably 
' 'e claimed the right of leisure, if we venture 
opinion that the Prime Minister is more in- 
*^ested in the metaphysical aspects of liis 



question than in the actual physical aspects to 
which he directed the attention of his audience. 
The concluding portion of his address, in which 
he entered the field of metaphysical specu- 
lation, seemed to us at least to run more 
freely from his pen and to contain matter of a 
more suggestive and a more stimulating character. 
The problem of knowledge which he proposed, 
namely, that the principle of natural selection 
does not, and cannot, explain the fact of knowledge 
itself, strikes us as somewhat forced in the emphasis 
which Mr. Balfour laid upon it. It gave hira the 
opportunity of making some attractive metaphysical 
epigrams which we should be sorry to have lost, 
and perhaps it was not without purpose if he 
succeeded in reminding the members of the British 
Association that he was touching the frontier 
beyond which physical science possesses no juris- 
diction. We note that Professor Thomas Case, in 
the Times of August 24, reduces Mr. Balfour's 
argument to a plea for the study of Greek, — a 
conclusion which represents as ingenious a tour 
de force as much of the Address itself. 

On the next day, the Bishop of Hereford delivered 
the inaugural address in the Education Section, 
his essay taking the form of somewhat discursive 
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review of the field of education in general. There 
was not much in it which can be selected for special 
comment. He stated that in the elementary school 
our system does too little to draw out the faculties 
or form the taste of each individual child, who 
requires, in his opinion, the help and stimulus of 
some personal recognition or suggestion. We fear 
that a long time must elapse before this requirement 
will be fulfilled. The size of our classes is being 
gradually brought within reasonable dimensions, 
but we hardly anticipate in the near future the 
possibility of treating the children in an elementary 
school on anything like the same scale of attention 
as is applied, for instance, in some of the best 
preparatory schools in the countrj'. The Bishop's 
plea for the application of scientific thought and 
experience to the subjects and methods of in- 
struction in order to bring those into vital relation- 
ship with the environment of the children is more 
likely to be satisfied at an early date. The forth- 
coming volume, described as a companion volume 
to the Code, which the Board of Education is 
preparing, is expected to contain practical sugges- 
tions and hints to teachers on the subjects of in- 
struction, and the methods of teaching them, which 
will eventually lead, when its contents have been 
discussed and assimilated, to improvements in those 
respects. Dr. Percival had something to say about 
ph5rsical health, and he glided hghtly over what his 
political opinions rendered the somewhat thin ice of 
recent secondary educational legislation. He urged 
the need of managing the managers, or rather of 
instructing the county authorities, as well as of 
teaching the teachers, in connection with training 
and registration. He relied considerably on quota- 
tions from Matthew Arnold, whom it is pleasant to 
find recognised as a prophet and a leader in the 
year of grace 1904, and in a body so eminently 
representative of the scientific spirit which he 
desiderated as the British Association. 

Parliament was prorogued on the fifteenth of 
this month, and the Session, rich as it has been 
in matters of educational interest, was not allowed 
to close without an outbreak from the Opposition. 
The scene in the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the night of August 5 is regrettable 
on all accounts, not least because the leading actor 
was cast for two parts, those of Mr. Speaker's 
understudy and of the Chairman of the Committee. 
But apart from this accident, we are sorry that so 
paltry a display of prejudice and party tactics 



should mar the Parliamentary aspect of the Govcn- 
ment's record in education. It increases the I^ 
proach emphasised in an excellent article by Mr. 
R. F. Cholmeley in the August number of the Ink- 
pendent Review — that Englishmen cannot stomad 
the plain roast and boiled of education. Tk 
dish must be seasoned with religious or political 
gamishings before it becomes palatable. HappBy, 
there is no more room for much talk at head> 
quarters. Mr. Lloyd-George is unlikely to pcr» 
vere very energetically with his scheme of re- 
taliation. Recalcitrant Wales does not point the 
way to the Cabinet. The present Government, 
which has falsified predictions by surviving tiD 
the natural end of the Session, has a great claim 
on our gratitude for seeing the talk through, and 
we cannot find it in our heart to blame them for 
their use of the closure during that ordeal. We 
wish that it had not led to the revolt on the Lool 
Authority Default Act, but even that becama 
worth while in view of the fact that the real edna- 
tional interests of this country are now concen- 
trated on the administrative side. Scotland, an- 
fortunately, is not in the same position. The BO 
of 1904 has been abandoned, and Mr. Grahan 
Murray must console himself with the experienoe 
gathered during the debates in order to help him 
next Session, when Mr. Balfour expects to find time 
to carry the measure into law. 

Meanwhile, on the administrative side, con- 
tinued progress is to be reported. Faithful to its 
principle that co-ordination of effort depends on a 
clear differentiation of function, the Board has 
added the Regulations for Evening Schools, Tecfanicd 
Institutions, and Schools of Art and Art Qasscs, 
and the Regulations for the Instruction and Training 
of Pupil Teachers, to the exceptionally interesting 
series of Government publications which indnde 
the new Code and the new Regulations for Secondaijr 
Schools, and which is to include the companioB 
volume for teachers in elementary schools. Eadi 
of the documents now before us contains a Pre&toiy 
Memorandum, of the kind which — despite the 
arguments to the contrary urged by our Correqiaih 
dent on page 99 — is reflecting, in our opinioo, so 
much credit on Mr. Morant's office. In writing of the 
evening schools, the Secretary properly directs atten- 
tion to the great diversity of conditions goveming 
such institutions, with the consequence that " regu- 
lations which have to be of rational application 
must necessarily be elastic. They are drawn with 
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'. .1 copy of the Report to the 
. . . : ^n, presented by its Consultative 
. /^ containing proposals for a system 
rtiricates. The first object which 
s arc designed to serve is to diminish 
:: ily of examinations affecting second- 
uuls, and to provide a test of adequate 
i education which may be widely accepted. 
"' ' examinations for such certificates are not 
.1.1 elided to be conducted by means of papers set 
i r the whole country from a single centre. At 
the same time, it is suggested that a Central Board 
for England should be established, in order to 
maintain a sufficient minimum standard, so that 
the certificates may possess a recognised and inter- 
changeable value. External and internal exam- 
iners are recommended, to represent respectively 
the examining body and the school staff. Such 
examining body should be either a University, or 
a combination of Universities, or a composite 
board representing a University and the local 
authorities which are ready to co-operate. 

This proposal, it is pointed out, might build the 
bridge for an important new departiure : " those 
local authorities, especially which aid the schools 
and may perhaps pay the examination fees, may be 
glad to be associated with a neighbouring Uni- 
versity." Inspection and examination should be 
treated as complementary to each other, and 
an examining body should be at liberty to decline 
•to examine a school which does not satisfy their 
tequirements in regard to the preliminary conditions 
of insj)ection and curriculum. Similarly, in detail, 
the award of each certificate may be made dependent 
Mk the school record and report of the particular 
iL Referring to the dual control, it is con- 



sidered advisable that the veto should rest with the 
external examiner, who should likewise set the 
papers after (written) consultation with the internal 
ex2tminer ; that the division of labour should be 
determined by the examining body, and that oral 
and practical exstminations should be conducted 
by both examiners jointly. Senior and jimior 
certificates are contemplated, and some latitude 
is to be given at first to the Central Board as to 
the number of years of instruction required. 

We repeat here the announcement as to our 
Prize Competition made in our issues of July and 
August. Five Prizes (one of Two Guineas, and 
four of One Guinea each) are offered to girls and 
boys under seventeen years of age for the best essays 
of not more than looo words on What Rational 
Use I Made of My Holiday. 

Competitors must observe the following condi- 
tions : 

(i) A coupon {see below) must accompany each 
essay. 

(2) The essays must be the unassisted work of the 
competitors, and the coupon must accordingly be 
countersigned by a parent, guardian, or other 
responsible person, as indicated. 

(3) Competitions, accompanied by the coupon, 
must be addressed to : . , 

The Editor, 
School, 

50A Albemarle Street, 
London, W., 

and must reach the office not later than the first 
post on Monday, September 12. 
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Education — a Practical Ideal* 

Hv RowKmJ E. Prothero. M.V.O. 
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thoughts, their purest ideals. In the mirror of thefr 
minds we see and judge our own most truly. Books are 
the voices of the distant or the dead speaking in our ears, 
making us heirs o( the life of past ages ; they are the 
truest levellers, for they make no distinction between 
rich and poor, employer and employed. They give us, 
however humble may be our lot, if we will but use them 
fiuthfully, the society of the best and wisest of the human 
race. 

To deny to children the chances of real education is 
to doom their minds to partial paral}-sis and premature 
decrepitude. To give them the chance is to place 
within their reach the best means of preparing for com- 
plete growth ; it is to give them access to the fountain 
of perpetual youth. It may cost an effort : it may 
entail a sacrifice. But the prize is worth it. It was an 
old saying of the Greeks, " Whom the gods love die 
young," To the pagan Greek, the words probably 
meant that to die while youth and strength and fjeauty 
were still ours, was the happiest fate. But to us in the 
twentieth century the words may bear a deeper, fuller 
meaning. They mean that, whenever death comes to 
us, we may, through the love of reading and of study, 
die young — young in our intensity and capacity of feeling, 
young In the warmth of our sympathies, young in the 
freshness of our interests, young in the hopefulness of 
our enthusiasms. 

You, the parents, hold in your hands the key that 
opens the golden gates of knowledge. See to it, for your 
children's sake, that you strike the portals with no 
timid hand, but boldly throw them open to their fullest 
stretch. 

Closing Small Schools 

By J. C. Medd 

The suggestion that small schools in rural districts 
might with advantage be closed, and their scholars 
be conveyed daily to some central school, has not yet 
met with general acceptance. This is perhaps natural. 
for the experiment is new to this country, and people 
mry well hesitate before embarking upon so radical a 
departure. The parochial school is such a distinctive 
feature of village life that its disappearance would at 
first occasion justifiable regret. The question, however, 
is, can we maintain the schools as they are, and secure 
for each child the educational opportunities to which 
he b entitled ? We have to face the fact that rural 
elementary education as a whole is inferior to urban. 
Here and there we have village schools which are un- 
surpassed in any country, and in which the scheme of 
instmction is far more educational than in the majority 
of urban schools. On the other hand, there are very 
many where the buildings are bad, the sanitary con- 
ditions shocking, the equipment hopelessly inadequate, 
the staff weak, and the accommodation for teachers 
deplorable. No child ought to be handicapped by 
having to attend any particular school, and it is difficult 



to see how uniform in^irovement can be e0ected other- 
wise than by the consolidation of schools and trans- 
portation of pupils. 

The objections to this system are entitled to con- 
sideration, hut they are not insuperable. Disinclination 
to sever old associations accounts for many of them, 
hut reform cannot be resisted on purely sentimental 
grounds. The interests of the children are paramount. 
Some doubt whether a child does really benefit by 
attendance at a large central school instead of a small 
local one. A visit to any central school in America 
or the Colonies and a comparison of its organisation 
with that of an ordinary small school would quickly 
dispel all doubt. It is feared, too, that labourers 
might decline to live in villages where there is no school. 
The labourer does value education for his child, whatever 
current opinion may he, but he will not be debarred from 
living in any village, where he can obtain good wages, if 
he knows that his child will be conveyed to a t>etter 
school elsewhere. Again, difiiculty is anticipated in 
regard to convej'ance and mid- day meals. In the 
February issue of this Review it was shown that school 
vans had been running in Cornwall since 1876, and for 
several years in Devon. In Gloucestershire children are 
now being carried to and from a school in Cirencester 
at a cost of about £39 a year. The same issue explained 
the arrangements for providing meals at Siddington, in 
Cheshire, which are shortly to be introduced into the 
adjoining parish. There is no reason why what has been 
proved to be practicable in these localities should not be 
equally feasible in others. 

A more serious obstacle is likely to arise from the 
mixture of Council and Voluntary schools. The de- 
nominational character of the latter must be preserved, 
and, until we are free from religious controversy, the 
experiment can only be tried in an area with a sufficient 
number of schools of one or the other type. Further, 
the central school would probably require enlargement, 
and the managers of Voluntary schools could not well be 
called upon to add to their accommodation in order to 
facilitate the admission of ctiildren from neighbouring 
parishes. In the case of Council schools, whereas the 
saving in expense effected by closing a small school would 
benefit the County fund and not the parish, the expense 
of providing additional accommodation elsewhere would 
fall, as to not less than one-half or more than three- 
fourths, upon the parish served. That being so, the 
parish might have a substantial reason for preferring 
to retain its own school. And, although it might pay 
the County Council to defray the whole cost of providing 
additional accommodation in some adjoining school, the 
Act does not empower them to do so. It would be 
futile to ignore these difficulties, but a solution of them 
will be speedily forthcoming, if the public once realise 
that complete efficiency in rural education is incom- 
patible with the maintenance of small and isolated 
schools. 

The advantages of consoUdating schools and trans- 
porting pupils are undeniable, as is abundantly proved 
where the experiment has been tried, and they outweigh 
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crery possible objection. The aggregate cost of rural 
schools is reduced ; old insanitary, ill- ventilated, and 
badly-lighted schools are replaced by better buildings, 
with better instruction and equipment ; classification is 
sJRiplified ; teachers of higher qualifications and longer 
iexperience are engaged and retained ; rural schools 
lemich their courses for all pupils by nature study, 
ntanual training, and domestic science ; covered vans 
protect the children from the risk of illness through 
baving to tramp along muddy lanes and sit with wet 
boots or clothes ; the attendance is improved, truancy 
eliminated, and the coming late to school unknown ; 
habits of punctuality and promptness are fostered ; 
supervision and inspection are facilitated ; classes and a 
curriculum for advanced pupils are easily organised, 
thus enabling boys and girls in rural districts to obtain a 
high school education without leaving home. 

Hitherto in this series of articles it has been possible 
to quote examples from England in illustration of each 
educational development. In the present instance it is 
necessary to go abroad for examples. The movement in 
favour of consolidation originated in Massachusetts in 
1869, and has now spread into twenty-four of the 
States in the American Union. Special legislation was 
necessary in order to consolidate, and to transport 
children at public expense, but the laws are so framed 

not to inflict hardship upon any district. The wishes 
of the people in every township concerned are ascer- 
tained by direct vote upon any proposal to centralise 
the schools. Public opinion is now almost unanimously 
hi favour of the system. The movement has long since 
passed out of the experimental stage and become a settled 
policy. The results are said to be most satisfactory. 
In a letter from Washington, on July 21 last. Dr. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, informed me that " it has 
been a great success in the United States, and has done 
much towards making rural education less exptensive to 
the community, giving them better instruction in the 
meantime." The evidence in support of Dr. Harris's 
view is overwhelming. Kingsville, a small village in 
Aslrabula county, Ohio, supplies a typical instance, 
which might be multiplied indefinitely. The plan of 
centralisation was adopted there in 1892 and four 
waggons are used for the conveyance of pupils. The 
effect upon the neighbourhood is thus described in the 
Arena for July 1899 : " It has given the school system 
of Kingsville an JndividuaHty which makes it unique 
and progressive. Pupils from every part of the township 
enjoy a graded school education, whether they live in 
tfie most remote comer of the township or at the very 
doors of the central school. The line between the 
country-bred and town-bred youth is blotted out. 
■With the grading of the school and the larger number of 
popils have come teachers of a more highly educated 
class. Higher branches of study are taught ; the 
teachers are more conversant with the work of their 
profession ; the salaries are higher ; the health of the 
nipils is preserved, because they are not compelled 
to walk to school in slush, snow, and rain, or to sit with 
damp and perhaps wet feet in ill-ventilated buildings. 



Nor is there any lounging by the wayside. The attend- 
ance is larger, and in the sub -districts, which have taken 
advantage of the plan, it has increased from 50 to 150 
per cent, in some cases. All parts of the district have 
been brought into closer touch and sympathy. The 
cost of maintenance is less than that of the schools 
previously. Since the schools were consolidated, the 
incidental expenses have decreased from $800 to $1100 
per year to from $400 to $800 per year. In the first 
three years following its adoption Kingsville township 
actually saved $1000." At Gustavus township, also in 
Ohio, the average attendance at the central school has 
been so much greater than at the single district schools 
as to effect a saving of $1-59 per pupil in average attend- 1 

ance. 

A similar policy is now being followed In Canada. 
Seven school sections around the town of Middleton, 
Nova Scotia, were federated last year, and a consolidated 
school has been in operation since the autumn. Another 
consolidated school will be opened at Kingston. New 
Bnmswick, next August, and a third is being built near 
the Macdonald Institute at the Ontaria Agricultural 
College, Guelph. In regard to the Middleton school. 
Professor Robertson, Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Administrator of the Macdonald Funds for Rural Schools, 
upon whose restoration to health the Dominion is to be 
sincerely congratulated, wrote from Ottawa on July 25 : 
" It was in every sense a success. The average daily 
attendance was about 70 per cent, higher than the total 
average daily attendance at the small schools which 
formerly served the now consolidated area. The chil- 
dren are conveyed in eleven vans. There has been no 
report of injury or discomfort. The people of the locality 
say that there were fewer colds and child- ailments during 
the past year than at any previous time in the history of 
the place. That was doubtless due to the fact that the 1 

children came to school dry-shod and in dry clothes." 

Those who desire further information may obtain it ■ 

from the Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools (Chicago, 1897) ; the Educational Review, 
October 1897 {New York) ; the Reports of the Com- 
missioner of Educatioti for 1901 and 1902, pages 161, &c.. 
and 2352, &c., respectively (Washington) ; the Western 
Journ<U of Education. June, 1903 (San Francisco) ; the 
Evidence of James W. Robertson before the Select Standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Colonisation (Ottawa 
1904) ; and the Report of the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Nova Scotia (Halifax. N.S., 1904). 



CoKoiAL acknowledgment is due of the notification to the 
Board of Education by the French Governraent of their 
intention to attach a number of young English secondary 
schoolmasters, or intending schoolmasteis, who have under- 
gone an approved course of training and hold some recog- 
nised diploma for secondary teachers, as temporary assist- 
ants at certain tyc^es. These assistants will not take any 
share in the regular work of the school, but will conduct 
small conversation groups under the direction of the provi- 
sevr. Two hours' work a day will be expected of them. 
The rest of their time will be at their own disposal. Candi- 
dates for such posts should lose no time in forwarding their 
testimonials and medical certificate to St. Stephen's House. 
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The Teachers' Forum 

A House Divided Against Itself 

By Geraldine Hodgson 

University College, Bristol 

So far as an observer not behind the scenes in the 
Education Office, can infer from published Regtilations, 
and from diverse informatioti gathered from likely 
and unlikely sources, the question of the training of 
secondary teachers has passed from the realm of faddists 
to the world of actual fact. It seems impossible to 
suppose that the Education Clock will be so put back 
that at any future time teachers will be able to enjoy 
the full privileges of their profession unless they have 
passed through some kind of a preparatory stage in skill 
as well as in what is called knowledge. 

But training as an established fact brings little comfort 
to those who really care for the welfare of education 
while it remains a bone of contention ; and that it is, 
to an important extent, this we are reminded once more 
by a few pages in a book * published dunng the present 
year. 

No one who has read the book can doubt Mr. Pellatt's 
genuine desire to help us outof our present chaos. With 
much which he says, as for example on the dismal subject 
of the results so far achieved by elementary education, 
one can only agree sorrowfully. And again when he 
speaks of the contempt for education engendered by the 
wholesede offer of it to those quite unprepared to value 
it, saying ol the " masses" — "like the ignorant Children 
of Israel in the Wilderness they have long ago come to 
loathe this fare dropped like the dew of heaven upon 
them, whether they want it or not," experience endorses 
his statement. 

No doubt too, when he expresses surprise at the fact 
that with the gigantic " failure of elementary education 
on its hands the Government is still regarded as com- 
petent to undertake the far more difficult and compli- 
cated problem of higher education," we, his readers, 
may admit that there is some ground for this feeling ; 
even if we do not admit so sweepingly as Mr. Pellatt 
that the Government or the public wish and expect that 
ligher education should be " undertaken " entirely by 
the Government. 

But is there not food for surprise in the fact that Mr. 
tellatt should nowhere have suggested that the great 
desideratum at present is to unite the educational house 
•o abyssmally divided ? I have not space here to deal 
. *ith the many interesting topics, with the various im- 
.nunent dangers, upon which he touches : let me choose 
one. the training of secondary teachers. 

Mr. Pellatt blames the Government : he comments 
on the stupidity of parents like " the country squire," 
who boasted that he " never learned anything at Eton : " 

• Public SchooU and Public Opinion. By T. PelUtt. Locg- 
naos, 1904. 



he refers to the many able and successful men, who 
looking back on the emptiness of their school days " come 
to regard schoolmasters as a body with an amused con- 
tempt, if not with genuine disgust." 

He does all that ; and then one feels inclined to wonder 
why he did not go on and ask himself whether the peda- 
gogues themselves are wholly blameless .whether they have 
done all that they might ? Why did it not occur to him 
that if the educational house had not been infinitely 
divided, if it had, in a spirit of sell-denial, striven honestly 
always, instead of sometimes, to absorb all that was 
valuable in each novelty, it might have illumined pur- 
blind Governments, enhghtened stupid parents, widened 
its own outlook and increased its own value to the State ? 
At this he does not once hint ; perhaps because his ap- 
prehension of governmental interference fills his view. 
He writes, on page 68, these words : " All legislation 
ought to ai m not so much at suddenly changing by paper 
enactments the conditions of national eidstence, as 
at gradually creating and developing such a habit of 
mind in a people as a whole as shah bring about, by the 
spontaneous desire of the bulk of its indi\'idual citizens, 
the particular reforms that statesmen have in view." 

The training of secondary teachers is undoubtedly a 
reform which statesmen have in view. H the creation 
of a spontaneous desire for it is desirable, is it not the 
immediate duty of all who care for their country to bend 
their efforts towards making training as useful (or if they 
prefer the wording) as little noxious as may be ? To 
do this, the pressing need would seem to be unity not 
division. Some method must be devised whereby we 
may bind together and conciliate all the diverse interests. 
How many these are. There are all the people who 
iiold official positions ; there are those who in Matthew 
Arnold's phrase occupy the seat of " disinterested 
literary persons ; " there are those whose names are 
" familiar in our mouths as household words ; " there 
are those who if they be unknown outside their own 
immediate circle care intensely for and advance the 
interests of education. 

We have to remember that the very word education 
itself is used with such diverse meanings and sub-inten- 
tions that it creates divisions. It ought, no doubt, to 
mean the uttermost training and pwrfecting of each in- 
dividual according to his powers and circumstances. 
If any plan could be found of inducing all who aim at 
this, however widely sundered they seem, to agree with 
their adversaries quickly, governmental dimness and 
parental stupidity, so painful to Mr. Pellatt. would find 
a conquering force arrayed against them. But at 
present many of us use ink and expletives in indicating 
how wrong headed all the rest are, instead of in trying 
to understand and set forth that their aim is in reality 
ours, though they express it so oddly, and set about 
achieving it by means which seem to us so queer and futile. 

In this dividing spirit Mr. Pellatt writes of the already 
sufficiently thorny problem, the training of secondary 
teachers. It is very uncommon to find a writer who 
can be strictly just to a system of which he disapproves. 
In the case of competent persons such injustice is of 
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conrse unintentional, unconscious. Therefore to say 
that Mr. Pellatt in the seven pages which, out of a total 
of one hundred and thirty-six, he devotes to this subject, 
gives an account of training which would be repudiated 
by supporters of the movement, is to withhold rarest 
praise rather than to impute blame. Nevertheless, since 
we are Uving in the year 1904, and since Mr. Pellatt's 
book appeared in this year, it is scarcely fair that he should 
set up as the system to be ridiculed and demolished 
one enshrined in words uttered by a member of the 
Royal Commission on Education, which, as he admits 
sat " some years ago." Mr. Pellatt quotes these words : 
" Those who intend to devote themselves to the profession 
of teaching should be required to attend a course of 
lectures extending perhaps over one or two terms in the 
science and art of teaching, and during that time to 
practise themselves a little in teaching in schools in the 
place." Mr. Pellatt makes very merry indeed over 
this notion of *' teaching a little." 

Yet everything must begin ; development is a matter 
of time. Perhaps that member of the Conunission 
realised that babes must be fed with milk, that a prophet 
if he will gain a hearing should not be too far ahead of 
his audience. But we are not dealing, or we ought not 
to be dealing, with ** some years ago." Would Mr. 
Pellatt be surprised to learn that students at certain 
Training Colleges are now, by the courtesy of Heads of 
Schools, attached regularly to schools for two or three 
mornings a week throughout the school year ; that they 
are admitted into the company of the regular teachers ; 
that they sometimes help the latter with routine duties, 
and share supervision ; and that they attend lectures 
upon the theory and practice of teaching on the inter- 
vening days when they are not teaching in the schools ? 
If he knew this, why did he write on page 97 — 
" the importance of an examination in the theories of 
pedagogy before a youth has had practical experience 
is very questionable indeed." Very questionable, 
without doubt. But can Mr. Pellatt urge with truth 
that theory and practice do not go hand in hand, that 
trainers and inspectors do not aim at joining them ? 
He cannot. He gives his own plan for the appointment 
of masters on page 95 : "A Headmaster has a vacancy 
on his staff ; a man who has just taken the required 
honours degree applies for it ; the Headmaster has 
known him all his life ; he has been a boy in the school ; 
the staff know him ; he has been a prefect in the house 
of some experienced man, and there shown he has the 
necessary qualifications for managing bo)rs; he is possessed 
of just those faculties which are known by experience 
to be the requisites of a good teacher and schoolmaster. 
But he must not be piven a chance, because he has not 
attended a course of lectures and practised himself 
* a little * in teaching in an Oxford or Cambridge Board 
School or Sunday School." 

I will not urge the objection of " grooviness " often 
brought against this system of making masters out of a 
school's former pupils, but content myself with asking 
whether Mr. Pellatt is prepared to maintain that this 
same man would not be more useful to his admiring 



Headmaster, if in between his college days and his 
entrance as a master into his old school he had passed a 
year in the practice and the theory of Education as 
students actually do now, at this present time, and not 
as it was suggested they might do " some years ago "? 

No one will deny that trainers have made, do make, 
mistakes : for, though it is not alwa^'s realised, they 
are, after all, just men and women, not embodied fads. 
No one wishes to pretend that a neophyte can be turned 
into a skilled teacher by one year of training : but some 
people are prepared to believe that the said beginner 
may be a better teacher when he begins his professional 
life, if he have practised for a year under supervision, 
and have reflected upon the make and growth of the 
human mind, and have studied the history of education, 
than he would be if he went straight into a mastership 
without training or advice or study. 

Again no one will deny that a particular untrained 
man may prove more successful, more stimulating, 
as a teacher than a particular trained one. PuUk 
arrangements must depend on calculations deduced 
from the mass of men and women. Those who train 
return thanks for the gifted person, and deplore the 
existence of the duffer, whom training cannot improve 
or weed out : and all the while they continue to scheme 
and work for the average man who can be devdoped 
and perfected. We must remember that " bom 
teachers" are few and children are legion, children 
whom the Government ordains shall be taught. 

No doubt Mr. Pellatt touches a real difficulty when he 
scofls at teaching in a Board School as a preparation for 
teaching in Secondary Schools. But even here he may 
not be impeccably right. He certainly is not, if the ideal 
for average people, men and women, be acquaintance 
with the whole field of education, so far as that is pos- 
sible : and the ideal very probably is just that. I have 
no desure to minimise the fact that a gulf exists between 
the aim and method (in instruction and in discipline) 
of primary and secondary schools; to me that goU 
yawns. Whether it be a necessity, whether it be desir- 
able, whether the primary system might not do well, 
supposing more teachers were afforded, to approximate 
its discipUne to that of good secondary schools, and 
lessen its rigid government somewhat, these are tt)o 
large questions for solution here. At present the goK 
exists. Clearly then, a secondary teacher should get 
the bulk of his training in a secondary school. But is 
Mr. Pellatt really convinced that a measure of experience 
in a primary school (if time can be stolen for it) would 
be deleterious ? Was it not S. Paul, a polished scholar, 
an accompUshed and successful teacher, who suggested 
that we should '* prove all things ": is not his conviction 
of the benefits to be derived from contact with a wide 
field of knowledge shared by all people who have wifs 
and experience to turn the fruits of experience into in- 
dividual wisdom ? 

" To train a man to teach Board School boys because 
he intends to be a public schoolmaster is like apfxen- 
ticing a youth to a stonemason, and then setting him to 
work in a clay-pit. There is a iwn sequiiur about it, 
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before which the reason must simply collapse." writes 
Mr. Pellatt. 

Perhaps ii the simile seem unillurainating, the reason 
is preserved from collapse : and I at least find that stone 
and clay do not to me suggest primary and secondary 
scholars, and that my reason does not collapse at the 
idea or the fact of a secondary person teaching primary 
children occasionally. Tfiat does not preclude a con- 
viction that the bulk of secondary training should be 
f:arhed on in secondary schools. Indeed, only two 
reasons justify the practice of taking secondary aspirants 
into primary schools for any part of their work. The 
first is the one referred to above, that of " width" we 
might call it. The second is the reason of " necessity." 
The Government ordains that teachers henceforth shall 
■be trained, before they gain admission to the Register : 
but, so far, no formal provision is made for practising 
pounds. Tliis is a serious problem of the immediate 
future. Colleges and Training Departments having their 
cwn practising schools are rare : they are unhampered, 
highly blessed, it is true ; but they may rival and even 
•eriously damage other schools in the place, which is a 
consideration of some moment to those other schools. 
The other alternative is the opening of existing schools 
io students in training. And here is the place where 
the division in the educational house often becomes a 
lift. A Headmaster, speaking at an educational con- 
ference not long ago, talked with pained horror of what 
might be expected to happen if he " gave these young 
people a free scope to do what they liked with my classes 
and to have the run of my school," That attitude not 
unfairly represents that of a large number of Heads of 
Schools. There is, however, another aspect of the matter. 
First of all none of "these young people" in training 
■do " what they like." or " have the run " of anyschooi. 
Their work is carefully planned by the Head of the School 
an conjunction with the Master or Mistress of Method. 
The scheme works best if the senior master or mistress 
iwill join with the Training College authority in super- 
vision. Of course, it will be said at once " but that 
"throws fresh work on the overworked staff." Yet it is 
"tnie of teachers as it is of other bodies that two cannot 
■occupy the same space at the same time. If a training 
Vtudent be teaching a class the member of the regular 
tftaff is not. Another objection may be made to turn 
this latter argument, viz., that " these young people"are 
•so utterly inefficient that they waste more time than 
■they save. Nevertheless, within the memory of most 
•of us, the analogues of these despised " young people " 
were turned cheerfully straight, raw from College, into 
^ form, were appointed when they were inexperienced 
io the " n* "; and they really were " turned loose " to do, 
not precisely " what they liked," but what they could. 

Government regulations require as a pre-requisite of 
training the academic quahfications which, a few yeare 
since, franked "these young people" into schools. Why 
in the name of common sense should any one object to 
their coimterparts now, counterparts with this addition 
that they have passed an extra year when their work is 
3)l3nned and supervised, and they are being taught 



simultaneously with their practice the reason tor the 
faith that is in them ? It is not common sense at all 
which is the cause of the opposition : it is the old story 
of a house divided against itself. 

Whatever English people call themselves there is in 
most of them a tough fibre of conservatism : it is this 
clinging to accustomed ways which provides the "reason 
of necessity " and drives Masters and Mistresses of Method 
to use primary schools — (accustomed by long habit and 
therefore willing to admit students) — when they would 
far rather use the secondary if they could obtain access 
to them. 

The Government can hardly draw back from the 
plough : and yet compulsion is repulsive to us as a 
nation, and in practice would probably prove disastrous. 
Is it useless to plead that an effort should be made by 
educationalists to unite voluntarily to solve this pressing 
question ? Cannot the wit, or more really, the tact of 
school authorities on the one hand and training authori- 
ties on the other, devise a plan which, while it does not 
injure the schools, does not indeed turn out supremely 
skilled teachers in the course of twelve months, but 
produce young men and women ready to face and grasp 
the difficulties of a teacher's work, because they have 
gathered some experience of real facts, some knowledge 
of the human mind, some light and stimulus from the 
lives and thoughts and dreams of their predecessors ? 
If we cannot do this, what becomes of our high preten- 
sions to wisdom ? It is absurd to talk, as some people 
do, as if supporters of training are careless concerning 
the well-being of the schools : what possibly can be the 
aim of training but to provide the best teachers, so that 
the schools may profit to the uttermost ? 

There are many rocks ahead : the relative time to 
he apportioned to theory and practice, the capacity, 
physical and mental, of the students, the due proportion 
of students to regular teachers, the fitting in of hours in 
the actual time-tables, and so forth. No one of these 
is beyond management, if the people who manage care 
genuinely for education, and sink any hankering after 
personal aggrandisement in the success of the whole 
scheme. But no good can come while the two sides are 
at loggerheads, while, as I have said, the educational 
house is divided against itself. 

It is for that reason that one regrets that Mr. Pellatt, 
in a book so full of sense, enthusiasm and experience, 
should have written as he does concerning the man of 
straw he sets up for a training system ; should express 
himself, as it is fair to say he does, of the whole matter 
when he writes " Rational argument finds no place in 
dealing with such ideas." 



Geometry in France. — The difficulty of choosing a text- 
book of geometry has been as great in France as in England. 
While, however, the British Association gave the death-blow 
to Euclid, the French Association has endeavoured to give 
authority to a standard text-book. This book is the 
Nouveaux EUmens de Giometrie, written by M. Ch, Meray 
and published by Jobatoi Dijon. A resolution has been 
adopted by the French Association recommending the book 
to the Minister of Pubhc Instruction. 



German Letter 

By Dr. Otto W. Beyer 

The Munich School Inspector, Dr. Kerschensteiner, 
has lately published an essay on the question whether 
education should be general, or specially directed to 
the future vocation of the pupil. It contains many 
thoughts worthy of consideration. 

The author expresses his conviction that the most 
valuable ideal of education is that which tends to make a 
man at home in all the departments and subjects of know- 
ledge attained by humiin culture in six thousand years. 
And this applies not only to the adult, mature and experi- 
enced in the hard school of life, but also to the boy who 
has scarcely outgrown his knickerbockers. The pupils 
of High Schools and Elementary Schools are crammed 
with knowledge. But few persons In the German 
Empire have a clear idea of the care and pains bestowed 
by our teachers on the work of education, and of the 
results. Such an fdea, he declares, may be gained in 
Bavaria, since there, with the seven years* compulsory 
work of the week-day schools [i.e.. Elementary Schools) 
is a three years' compulsory course ol Sunday-schools, 
and the leaving -examination of the Sunday-school 
follows that of the week-day school. In his judgment, 
the result is most astonishing when the amount of know- 
ledge attained is taken into account : " When, nine years 
ago, I observed for the first time with regard to the 
leav^ng examination, the glaring contrast between the 
results obtained in the two schools, when I saw how 
difficult it was even (or the best teachers to gather 
the fruit ol their life's work, I knew for certain that the 
many-sided education, or rather the extensive range of 
knowledge to wliich the work of our Elementary Schools 
is directed, was a work of the Danase." 

It is therefore necessary to confront the prevailing 
educational Ideal with another. The picture of the 
complete human being is an abstraction due to the 
point of view of one age and one people. The real 
man Is a national product. In ideas as in reality. The 
depth of his insight and the certainty of his capacity, 
the susceptibihty of his disposition, the firmness of his 
will, and the control of his animal nature, are expressed 
in his relations with his countrymen. It is possible on 
the basis of that view to put an end to the somewhat 
unreasonable dispute l>etween s[>ecia! and general 
education. " The way to the ideal man is through 
the useful man. The useful man is he who recognises 
his own and his nation's work, and possesses the will 
and strength to do it. Only in proportion as he is 
successful in that can a nation value him as a man. 
Therein, as Goethe says, can the mo.st insignificant man 
be complete if he regulates his sphere of action according 
to his powers and capabilities." 

" That the individual shall recognise his work, that 
he shall do it with an ever increasing inteUlgence, 
will, and strength, is the principal task of education. 
Special education stands at the gate of general educa- 




tion." At the present time, special education is enon?- 

ously confined to purely technical subjects. The thou- 
sands of invisible threads with which all vocations are 
connected are disregarded, and both general and special 
education are thereby injured, " We must connect 
special education with the education which seeks to 
improve individual talents as well as the general 
talents of which they form a part, and to assign them 
a share according to the place they occupy ; that part 
of oiu" educational problem must not only be connected 
with the first, but it can only be correctly solved throogb 
it." 

" What is most valuable in a really educated man. 
the strength, power, and determination of his moral 
and aesthetic character, only develops through action. 
Our deepest convictions, our most useful, valuable, 
and lasting knowledge, owe far less to teaching and 
books than to practical life, to independent productive 
work. . . . But the great number of ideas which come 
to us from without, if they do not light upon a fertile 
inner soil engendered by practical experience, with 
which they can be fused, have not the smallest educa- 
tional value for our character." The author brings 
Goethe's testimony to support this view, and then, 
exclaims ; " Alas, how many thousand times have these 
tilings been said in another form and another connection, 
in all tongues, in all ages, by great and small minds, by 
poets, philosophers, statesmen, and teachers ! But as 
these beams strike the medium of reahty, they are 
changed by it as by a phosphorescent body, so that 
their former colour and power of light becomes un- 
recognisable." 

We must try, then, to tranajxise the theoretical so 
that it may he recognised in the practical, 

" Despite the difficulties due to the times and circum- 
stances, it is now possible to take the right road to 
education by means of productive work, already bein^ 
done at the existing Elementarj' Schools. We do take 
it in some measure, but not sj'stematically enough, 
and not everywhere where it might be done." 

We must first reahse that not all the materia! ol t 
great department of knowledge even with a correspond- 
ing selection can be equally worked through. Anyone 
who has studied a historical period, a geographical 
district, or a genus of plants or animals with diligent 
observation, and with a corresponding thoroughness,. 
has gained not only power but an irresistible desire to- 
study other historical periods, other geographical 
districts, other genuses of plants and animals, and he^ 
will surely do it if, later on. circumstances permit it. 
But for a legitimate knowledge, an accurate survey of a. 
small portion of the department suffices, and is often. 
more advantageous than a journey through the whole 
empire. For the few great laws, the knowledge of which 
is to be attained by education, are similar for all divisions- 
of a closed range of knowledge. Whoever wishes to study 
the Italian people and their art will do better to spend 
some time in Florence and its neighbourhood than to- 
make a tour through the whole country. 

Secondly, it is necessary, and also possible, after 
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ling the first demand to procure varied and accurate 
rvation in all departments of instruction, especially 
Jgh phenomena outside the school, yet comiected 

the work done inside it, systematically, through 
■atories, workshops, school -gardens, aquaria, the 
ing of animals and aviaries. Unbroken series of 
r\'ations can be made throughout the whole school 

by means of valuing, measuring, and weighing, at 
;he arithmetic and natural science lessons, the 
ing of both outline and contour maps, of planting 
:ultivating, modelling and carving, all in connection, 
purse, with theoretical instruction, of simple scientific 
riments made by the pupib themselves ; and all 
must be made a possibility in most schools, even in 
owns. We have now in Munich in all the schools. 
pt a few older ones situated in the centre of the 

excellent arrangements for observations and ex- 
nents, in sunny school gardens where animals 
DC kept, where there are aquaria with running water, 
ries, and insect-houses. Workshops for working in 
1 and metal are slowly increasing, as well as school 
lens, and It is perhaps only a question of time, 

of the previous training of teachers, before 
f school will have, side by side with a roomy 
io, a small physical laboratory in which the pupils 
[nake their experiments. 
ch instruction in actual observation should begin 

the pupil's first day at school and end after eight 
i with his last. A diminished amount of what we 

call book knowledge will result, but the goal which 
Id be the one task of the Elementary School may 
cached : the boy and girl when they leave school 
understand how to begin to learn, 
lirdly, the teaching of drawing may be Improved. 
Jems incomprehensible that more value should not 
ttached to the possession of that ability. I would 
ilement the maxim. " Every lesson a language 
n," with '■ Every object a drawing copy." Leaving 
i the fact that drawing affords excellent training 
ibservation and enforces accuracy of observation, 

an occupation in which children, almost without 
prion, take natural pleasure. Drawing from memory 
dally, almost entirely Ignored at the present time, 
s a splendid means of formative power for the child, 
an invincible source of pleasurable work. Happily, 
Bgh the precedent of Hamburg, and the example of 
isia, we in Germany are on the high road to give 

subject the place it deserves as a means of edu- 

)urthly, means should be taken to increase the child's 
eptive powers, both moral and aesthetic. The best 
bod, so far as the prevailing system of large classes 
aits, is that advocated by Pesta!o2zi : to promote 
self-reliance of the pupil. The more the child is 
rolled and guided the less will there be developed 
tin h im the impulse to create for himself and a 
es ponding pleasure in the work. The more the 
her can keep himself in the background (without, 
luise, losing sight of the pupil), the more he considers 
is duty to develop and regulate his pupil's formative 




powers, the more strongly will the power of perception 
which real independence never fails to awake, flourish. 
The pupils will be classified according to their abilities and 
interests, and thereby the work of teaching and educa- 
tion be made harder ; but the teacher's inner reward 
will increase in proportion. Under the present con- 
dition of the schools of the German Empire, only a 
very small part of these things can actually be carried 
out, but no teacher and no curriculum should entirely 
neglect them. 

The fifth recommendation could be carried out imme- 
diately if the framers of examination syllabuses and 
school inspectors would look less for what is studied 
than for the manner in which it is studied, and would 
direct their questions so as to elicit less knowledge, 
perhaps, hut more proof of {ndei>endent ability, and 
would overlook faults of orthography and grammar, 
and even of arithmetic, to the advantage of Independent 
comprehension, performance, and manner of expression 
in the child. The firm support of the German teaching 
community would follow, and the abolition of so much 
strict and compulsory discipline would encourage the 
re-adjustment of the school-work, which has grown so 
difficult. If the present methods of training do not 
suffice, they, too, must be directed Into better channels ; 
less must be embraced, and thereby essentially higher 
work in teaching and education will be secured. 
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" When all Is said and done, tha English publlo ichool is 
not according to nature, it is not a normal development. 
Necessary as it may be in our country, because we, as a 
nation, have to sow beside so many waters, the normal 
education must be (or our country, as for all civilised 
countries, the day school. The boarding school treats the 
parent as a superfluity, that is a negation of nature which 
can never be universally accepted. The very expensiveness 
of the system means that, as a system, it can never cover the 
ground. The public school provides education for such as 
can afford it. The true principle on which we must work 
In future is that education is for all such as can receive it. 
In no other European country is there so wide a gulf of 
separation between the educated and non-educated class. 
In no other European country is the educated class so small 
in proportion to the aggregate. And the reason is simple. 
In England education has been hitherto principally a ques- 
tion of means. In Germany the parent can secure the best 
education the country affords fori;i2 a year. In England a 
father is lucky indeed who does not pay at least ten times 
that amount. True, there are rich foundations and plentiful 
scholarships, but it is hardly possible for a boy to win one of 
these emoluments unless the father has had the means to 
send him to a costly preparatory school which trains specially 
for these scholarships. So far are we still in England from 
realising the idea oi Plato that children should be educated 
not according to the fortune of the parent, but according to 
the understanding and capacity of tne child. 

" The problem for England at present is the development 
of day schools. In every cetitre of population there should 
be at least oneefKcient secondary day school, which will put 
the best education within the reach of the humblest home. 
And the problem for the men of our pubUc schools is to go 
out as missionaries into this new expansion of the educa- 
tional field, and build up into the new system, as it grows, 
the same espril de corps, the same Christian manliness of 
character as they have learned in the traditions of such 
great leaders and teachers as Thomas Arnold and Edward 
Thring." — J. Lbwis P.\T0N, SainI George, July 1904. 
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Our Leaders 



IX. Arnold of Rugby 



Thomas Arnold was a contemporary of Herbart. 
Herbart died, an old man, in 1846 ; Arnold, in the 
prime of his life, in 1842. It is not likely that 
either of the two ever heard of the other, and 
certainly neither was conscious of the other's ser- 
vices as a great leader in educational reform. 

The Englishman was typically English — practi- 
cal, earnest, warm-hearted, somewhat masterful ; 
more ready to act than to speak, but always able 
to speak and write with effect when he chose. And 
the German was typically German — reflecting at 
every turn, burrowing into the remoter relations of 
cause and effect. Both were real teachers, gaining 
their experience as private tutors, studying the 
individual pupil as a personal charge — and, divided 
though they were by atmosphere and culture, 
they were united by devotion to the moral ideal, 
and by their belief in the power of the teacher to 
discipline the intellect in the service of character. 



Critics of Arnold have sometimes said that he 
merely ser\^es as the mouthpiece for ideas wfaidi 
were in ferment at the time, and that his bmt 
rests mainly on the circumstance that he extended 
still further the reputation of a great scho(d ; tint 
his reputation is not due to himgolf bat to his 
disciples, to Stanley and to Tom Hughes. Bat 
this is shallow criticism. He was indeed a man of 
his time ; he was not merely a schoolmaster i—in 
other circumstances, he would have been a great 
historian ; if fortune had sent him to Parliament, 
he would have been a great political leader. TTic 
Americans regard him as one of the pioneers d 
University extension,* and theologians recognisehim 
as the champion of a great Church party, Hisom 
appreciation, however, of the importance of school 
education led him to choose young men and boys 
as the main responsibility of his Uf e, and he went to 
Rugby with the set purpose of achieving a definite 
educational end — with a " theory," realised during 
fourteen years in a " practice " which was uniqoe 
in its success. This constitutes Arnold's claim to 
leadership in education — at this point he surpasses 
not only Herbart but Pestalozzi. His pupils— the 
fruits of his labour — are to be counted by hundreds. 
The stamp he set upon them was recognised quite 
early in his career, and the temper, the view of 
life, which he generated was renewed by them 
again and again. The school of Arnold was not 
a school of thinkers or writers on education, but of 
men, distinguished by qualities of rare value for 
the service of mankind. 

Translated into our modem pedagogic terminology 
his theory was based upon the susceptibility of the 
adolescent to strong personal influence, especially 
when that influence was exerted in the corporate 
society of a large community of teachers and 
scholars. Under unfavourable conditions ^public 
schools were the seats and nurseries of vice " ; be 
analysed these conditions and took measures to 
change his school so that it might in some sense 
become a temple of God.f Others saw and Wt 
this in a measure : Arnold not only felt it beyond 
the rest, but he thought out the problem ; by his 

♦ Report of Bureau of Educaiion, 1898-9, pp. 970-97 J. 
t Sermons, vol. v. p. 74. 
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strength of will he controlled the situation, and 
by the loftiness and purity of his character, by 
the charm and variety of his personal quahties, 
and by the depth of his conviction he created a 
community which, to a very real degree, achieved 
his ideal. 

Arnold was not a student of education, and his 
psychology is entirely the outcome of his own 
observation ; the term itself is never employed by 
him. But he was an incessant observer, and his 
reflections upon the stages of development from 
childhood to manhood must be taken as part and 
parcel of his whole system : here, too, he was a 
pioneer, and the studies in adolescence, now being 
undertaken by Stanley Hall and others in America, 
will put into scientific shape the ideals handled 
by Arnold in the practical, empirical fashion which 
his temperament, and the situation, demanded. 

Thus, if he had written nothing and had no biogra- 
pher to record his Life, the testimony of his service 
to education would abide, for he, beyond all the 
great teachers, illustrates the bottom fact in educa- 
tion — the supremacy of personal influence, the 
need that our teachers beyond all else should be 
men. For the one \-ital achievement in any scheme 
of education, transcending all other reforms, is 
attained through the character of the school society. 
Our estimate of Arnold depends upon the vividness 
with which we appreciate this truth : for it applies 
to every branch of education and every type of 
education, from the university to the kindergarten, 
.^niold himself moved only in the circle of Oxford 
Md the "public schools"; but the spirit of his 
'eiching, even in his own day, reached a much 
wider circle ; and it cannot fail to stand the test 
of lime, for it breathes that diviner air which 
sustains our human race. 



WntversiTy College, I.ondom. — The Drapers' Company 
bive dischuged the debt of the Collie to the Bankers to 
th( amount of ^30,000. The Treasurer has received from 
Messrs. Wemher, Beit and Company their cheque of ^10,000, 
pomised to promote the incorporation of the college in the 
tnivenity. For the completion of the incorporation scheme 
ttete remain /i8poo to be raised.— Mr. W. W. Seton. M.A., 
Ml been a^ipointed Acting Secretary until the end of 
«w>t«r- — The session 1904-1905 will begin in the Facol- 
tiooi krts and Laws and of Science on Tuesday, October 4, 
wihe Facnlty of Medicine on Monday, October 3. The 
Introdoctorv I.ecture will be given by Professor J. N. CoUie 
mOctober 3, at 4 p.m. 



A Notable School Magazine 

How many Rugbeians have had handed down to 
them by their fathers or grandfathers the two dull- 
looking octavo volumes containing the eight numbers 
of the School Magazine issued at Rugby under Dr. 
Arnold in 1835-7 ? So rare have the volumes 
now become that their owners may well congratu- 
late themselves upon the possession of the very first 
literary efforts of the Rugby schoolboys who were 
afterwards known to the world as Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Arthur Hugh Clough, Dean Vaughan, and 
others only less distinguished. 

The origin of the Magazine is told in the Life of 
Dr. Arnold and in that of his biographer, A. P. 
Stanley. In a letter to Mr. Highton in November 
1834, Dr. Arnold refers to the project, and e.xpresses 
his anxiety as to the management of the paper, 
" Everything," he says, " depends on this ; and as, 
on the one hand, if the editors are discreet and in- 
exorable in rejecting trash, 1 should be dehghted to 
have sucli a work established ; so, on the other hand, 
if they do admit trash, or worse still, anything like 
local or personal scandal or gossip, the Magazine 
would be a serious disgrace to us all. ... I should 
most deprecate it if it were pohtical, for many reasons 
which you can easily conceive yourself. I do not 
wish to encourage the false notion of my making or 
trying to make the school political. . . The result of 
such an attempt cannot be neutral ; it must either 
do us great good or great hann." 

When the Magazine was fairly started Dr. Arnold's 
fears seem to have been set at rest, and in October 
1835 he writes to Mr. Justice Coleridge, " Have you 
seen our Rugby Magazine, of which the second 
number has just made its appearance .' It is written 
wholly either by boys actually at the school, or by 
undergraduates within their first year. I delight in the 
spirit of it, and think there is much ability in many 
of the articles. I think also that it is likely to do good 
to the school." It is needless to say that the Maga- 
zine was dedicated to Dr. Arnold, in words which must 
have touched and cheered him in his difficult work : 
" To him whom with our very hearts wc loveand honour 
To our head master — 
Not more as a tribute to fiim 
Than as a security to our readers, 
That our best care and judgment shall be employed 
To render it, at least in Christian and moral feeling. 
Not wholly unworthy of his teaching and practice. 
We dedicate respectfully and affectionately, 
Our forthcoming work. 
" RuGBV, Ocf. 1835." 
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Dr. Arnold's fears for the success of the venture 
were shared by Stanley, then an undergraduate in 
his first year at Oxford, who wrote of it to his friend 
Vaughan as "' singularly audacious, so much so that 
I would rather not have it tried," adding charac- 
teristically, '.' but if it is tried, I agree with you 
that we ought to support it." The first number 
appeared in July 1835, and from that time till the 
last number was published in October 1837 Stanley 
was a frequent contributor and warm sympathiser. 
Under the initials A. R. P. he contributed several 
essays, besides a set of verses on " Jacob's Ladder," 
originally written as a fifth form exercise. One of 
the most interesting of these contributions is that 
entitled " The Rugby Debating Society." We can 
imagine with what pleasure Dr. Arnold must have 
read such words as the following from the pen of 
the young undergraduate : " What is it to apply 
the epithet of ' manly ' to bodily employments alone, 
and to forget that he who in after life cultivated 
these alone, exclusively to all dependent on the 
heart and intellect, is not * manly ' but childish — 
what is this but the very essence of bigotry ? When- 
ever, therefore, interest is taken in any other object, 
this one-sided and exclusive view of things meets 
with a counteraction ; and therefore it is that we 
should hail the existence of an ardent love of bodily 
sports and a Debating Society flourishing and well- 
attended, as a S5anptom of the very best state of 
things in our little world." 

In " A Few Last Words " Stanley describes his 
feelings on coming back to Rugby, not as a school- 
boy but as a first year undergraduate, and, we may 
add, an honoured guest of " the Doctor's." 

" It has been, indeed, a delightful moment, when 
we have alighted in the dusk of the evening from 
that slow vehicle of ill-omened name which traverses 
the dull blank between Oxford and Rugby, and 
hastened up the street down which the boys are 
streaming to their respective boarding-houses by 
twos and threes from Fourth Lesson : — it has been 
a delightful moment when, after a restless night 
journey to Dunchurch, we have, on a bright fresh 
morning, entered the gate of the School field just as 
the bell which ushers in First Lesson was in its 
last gasps, and exciting to tenfold speed the feet of 
those whose ambition it was just to rush in before 
the school doors were finally closed. . . . We feel at 
once that we are on familiar ground ; the place as it 
were naturally opens its arms to us, in the spirit of 
those beautiful words of Virgil : 



ii t 



. . . cxcipcrct codH indulgcntia terras.'" 



The whole article is written in the tone of a devotee 
visiting some sacred shrine, and breathes tbe in- 
tense lo>^ty and devotion which Dr. Arnold in- 
spired in all who came near enough to luoi to know 
him. 

Poetical talent at Rugby seems to have been of an 
unusually high order, for the Magazine conssts 
largely of poems. Dean Vaughan's cootributions 
include some touching lines on ^* The First Grave in 
the School Chapel," a '' Hymn for tbe Dedication 
of a Church " (which was still in use a few years 
ago), and some lines entitled '' My Birthday,"* the 
last verse of which contains a reference to his life- 
long friend, Stanley. 

" But thou, my best-loved friend, this day 
My heart is with thee, far away. . . 
Shame on my wayward spirit, slow 
To follow where thy footsteps go! 
For thou hast put thine armour on 
And many a youthful victory wod." 

The second volume of the Magazine opens with a 
discussion between the members of the committee 
of management as to the style of the contributions 
to be accepted for the succeeding numbers. From 
this discussion we gather that the boys had rebelled 
against the somewhat severe style of the later am- 
tributions to the first volume and had demanded 
something a little more popular. In the discussion 
one member refers to the Elan Magazine^ which, of 
course, he somewhat deprecates. " Our taste or 
inclination would never lead us to the style of the 
Etonian, in which, generally speaking, the talent 
displayed consists more in putting things in them- 
selves trifling in an attractive light, than in posses- 
sion of deep thought and laboured style." The 
speaker then proceeds to point out wherein lies the 
chief difference between the styles of the rival 
magazines. '* This, indeed, is the natural result of 
the difference between our respective sjrstems of 
education. The easy eloquence which characterises 
their work is no more than an extraordinary con* 
sequence of their perfect knowledge of Ovid, than 
the characteristic of ours in the way of thought and 
study, from the more peculiar attention we pay to 
Demosthenes and Thucydides, and Aristotk ; so 
that where their fault is want of depth, ours in turn 
is want of elegance." We can only hope that this 
copy of the Magazine did not find its way to Eton, 
or else we cannot doubt but that the Etonians for 
once displayed a want of elegance which must 
have surprised and pained the Rugbeians. At the 
conclusion of the discussion the following resolutions 
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were put to the meeting and carried unanimously: 
"(i) That the Magazine do continue under the same 
regulations as heretofore. (2) That a vote of 
thanks be given to the Public for her buying the first 
volume, which shall be repeated if she continues 
her favours to the second. (3) But the printer's 
devil wants copy." 

Arthur Hugh Clough was the most loyal of con- 
tributors, as the Index shows. Here, under the 
initials T. Y. C, we find reference to numerous 
poems, grave and gay. On one occasion, indeed, 
he seems to have been in danger of forgetting his 
responsibilities to the Magazine, but an admonition 
iiom the editor brought an apology, the opening 
verse of which runs : 

" I have not lost ray fingers' use, 

I have not lost my pen and ink, 

And oft with musings most abstruse 

Of Lady Maga do I think. 

Least, least of all forget I thee. 

Thou gentle power of poesy, 

Yet am I mute as moultiog bird, 

I cannot write a single word." 

* An Answer to Memory" is in a graver strain, 
and suggests the sadness of his later poems. 
" We may not trust us all to joy, 

We still must dread this world's alloy, 
Nor yield the rein to fancies high." 

Another contribution, " Verses from the School 
House," was inspired by the memory of a school- 
fellow, who liad died six years before, and whose 
Bame, carved on the table before which Clough 
stood to read evening prayers in his house, had 
suddenly recalled the time of his death. 

Clough's longest contribution is a poem entitled 
"Rosabel's Dream" in volume ii., in which he 
describes the evil dreams which tormented the beau- 
tiful and pure Lady Rosabel. The whole poem is 
well worth reading, but we will content ourselves 
with quoting one verse : 

" Oh Sleep, an awful thing thou art, 
When man is to thine empire given, 
A creature with an earthly heart. 
Yet born to taste of God and heaven ; 
In darkness, — yet with gleams as well. 
That make the darkness visible." 

The last number of the Magazine appeared in 
October 1837. By this time the chief contributors 
were scattered, and moreover it had been determined 
from the beginning to cease the issue of the Magazine 
when the two volumes were complete. The last 
number closes with several sets of verses, notably 
"The Effusions of a School Patriarch," which recall 



the conversation between Tom Brown and the house- 
master in Tom Brown's Schooldays. We will end 
this brief account of a very interesting publication 
with two verses from this spirited poem. : 
" In the days when twenty fellows 

Drank out of one large mug. 

And pewter were the dishes, 

And a tin can was the jug ; — 

In the days when shoes and boots were 

Tliree times a week japanned, 

And we sat on stools, not sofas,— 

There were giants in the land I 



When composition tutors 

Were happily unknown, 

And a penchant pour la poesie. 

Was a thing you did not own ; 

When the fags were told to bag the flowi 

And bagged them at command ; 

When the Island was an island, — 

There were giants in the land." 

The Regulations for the 
Training of Teachers 

From a Correspondent 

The recent publication of the Board's regulations as 
to Training Colleges in one compact document is a 
considerable improvement upon the old practice of 
embodying them partly in certain Articles of the Code 
and partly in periodic^ circulars. To be thus harassed 
by intermittent and often contradictory directions was 
irritating in the extreme, and the Principals of the Col- 
leges at any rate know now what is expected ol them. 
It is well, too, to emphasise the educational as distinct 
from the administrative aspects of school or college Hfe. 
The sentiments expressed in the Prefatory Memorandum 
are unexceptionable. It is so true as to be obvious . 

that the nature and quality of the training afforded by 
the Public Elementary Schools uhimately depends 
upon " a steadfast adherence to high ideals, and con- 
scientious fulfilment of their most exacting duties on 
the part of the principals, the teaching staff and the 
managing committees of the training colleges." Whether 
it was necessary or expedient to inflict this lecture upon 
the College authorities may be open to question. The 
whole tone of the Memorandum is a httle unfortunate. 
It implies that the principals have hitherto been ignorant 
or oblivious of the responsibilities of their position, and 
that it was left to Mr. Morant to discover some novel 
principle. So great is his anxiety for the welfare of 
the students that the most elaborate instructions are 
given as to how they should be fed, and we are reminded 
that " veal and pork are less digestible than f>eef and 
mutton " ! 

If the Colleges are unsatisfactory, it is certainly not 
by their own fault. The Residential Colleges — some 
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of them sixty years old — are just what the Board at 

Whitehall has made them. Whitehall has dictated 
the minutisE of the curricula of studies for fifty years 
in each College, and ha? directed the processes and 
methods adopted there. An army of Inspectors has 
during that time visited, advised, corrected and minutely 
reported on the College, the stafi, the students, their 
hours of work, dietary, cubicles, fire-escapes, baths and 
buildings from basement to attic : has heard every 
member of the staff lecture and reported on his or her 
abihty : and their views have been annually presented 
to Parliament and may be read in detail in the Blue 
Books. These Reports have been eminently satisfactory 
and are a remarkable testimony to those very qualities 
for which the Secretary to the Board appeals, as though 
they were non-existent. It may amuse Sir John Gorst 
to tell the House of Commons that Reports are commonly 
garbled, and to impute dishonesty to his former colleagues, 
but Sir George Kekewich promptly denied the whole 
story, and dehberate Iraud need not be added to the 
other sins of the Department. 

On the academic side of the teachers' training — the 
system built up by the Whitehall authorities is re- 
sponsible for the treatment oi the subjects of the curri- 
culum. A first, second or third class in the Whitehall 
Certificate examination made or marred a teacher's 
professional status. The Education Department issued 
annually an exhaustive syllabus of subjects, allocated 
to each subject its number oi marks, and the gain or 
loss of a few marks in any subject might determine the 
all- import ant class. Not only did the Inspector at 
his annual visit bring down in his pocket the proportion 
of marks gained by the students of that College, and 
discuss the ability of the staff as measured by the marks 
gained, but an elaborate table of the marks in each 
College was printed in extenso and laid fjefore Parha- 
ment in a Blue Book accessible to all educational 
authorities and journals. The prestige of each College 
was thus publicly affected by— what ? The teacher's 
abihty as a teacher ? The output of capable, high- 
principled masters and mistresses from the College ? 
No : by the marks gained at an examination ! The 
mark-earning system forced upon the staff and students 
by the Education Department reduced the treatment 
of the subjects to the narrowest limits, dwarfed the 
whole purview of a College training, and focused a 
student's efforts on remembering a model answer to 
every conceivable question that could be asked by any 
examiner. What an outcrj' arose if a question were 
set outside the four walls of the syllabus ! With what 
apprehension did the students themselves regard a 
lecture that travelled outside the prescribed course ! 
They were as keen on piling up marks as any candidate 
for Woolwich or Sandhurst or the Civil Service. And 
they were wise, for no chance was ever given them 
hereafter of raising the class gained at the examination 
for a Teacher's certificate. A third class rendered 
them incapable of ever teaching a fifteen -year- old pupil 
teacher. If they failed to get a first class at the age of 
twenty they would be ineligible for a post of head 



teacher in a large school at the age of forty. And all 
this might depend upon a score of marks awarded or 

withheld by an examiner at Whitehall. 

The average reader of the recent regulations would 
imagine that the authorities of each College had had a 
free hand — that defective training of teachers was due 
to them alone. Had it not been for the keen devotion 
of the members of the various staffs to the highest 
interests of their pupils, helped and encouraged by the 
large-hearted and experienced men who visited the 
Colleges on behalf of the Education Department — men 
hke Tinling, Oakeley, Fitch, and the present Mr. Scott 
Coward, Mr. Rankine and others — the system of cram 
forced on the Colleges by Whitehall would have proved 
even more injurious than it has already. 

After all, too, are the regulations based on truly 
educational principles ? In the preamble to the 
Courses on Enghsb Language, Literature and Com- 
fxjsition we are informed that the Board attach the 
greatest importance to the encouragement among the 
students of such a liking for good literature as will 
result in the English classics being regarded not merely 
as subjects for examination, but as a permanent source 
of enjoyment ! Various schemes are offered, each of 
which is compulsorily linked with a corresponding 
scheme in History. A College tutor may be ready with 
the work implied in Scheme III of the latter: if he is, 
he must combine Scheme III of Literature with it. In 
the alternative, he will at the eleventh hour have to 
prepare a wholly different set of History lectures on 
another period. A glance at Scheme III in Literature 
will show how unsuitable it is for the ordinary country 
pupil- teacher, and how ill -calculated to make the 
English classics "a permanent source of enjoyment!" 
Gray is the only poet named, and the students will 
receive two years' instruction in English literature 
without ever opening Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, or any poet but Gray ! 

In one respect the Colleges will be most seriously 
hampered for the future, unless the Act of 1902 be 
amended. Under sections 6 and 7 of the Act, the pubfic 
elementary schools which have been used as Practising 
Schools fall under the eeneral control of the Local 
Education Authority, and the committee of a Training 
College have no longer an unrestricted right to send 
their students to practise in the schools. Most Colleges 
have built and staffed large schools for the use of their 
students. They are a sine qua non ; they form the 
backbone of the whole of the training, and in them the 
students learn all the technicalities of their art. Hence- 
forward the direction of the schools is entirely removed 
from the College authorities, and placed in the hands oi 
a. local committee, which without any expert knowledge 
on the subject will dictate time-tables, curriculum, 
apparatus, text-books, and staff. This is fatal. The 
Colleges established by Local Authorities will, of course, 
have unlimited range of practice, but the old Residential 
Colleges will not be able even to use without payment, 
amounting in some cases to £100 per annum, the very 
schools which they themselves built for this purpose. 



Common Room Papers 

The Teachers' Common Room 
ill an Elementary School 

We hear something nowadays of a new specialist — 
the " business Doctor." He takes incipient bank- 
ruptcy in time, or diagnoses that particular 
commercial malady which affects the cash takings 
of some greatly perplexed Mr. John Jones — grocer. 
Where disease is not so serious as to require the 
knife, his stock treatment seems to consist in 
" stopping leakages." 

Supposing that such an adviser could be called 
in by the Educationalists to prescribe for the 
Elementary Schools, what leakages of energy or 
opportunity would he be likely to find ? 

It would hardly occur to his clients to point out 
the Teachers' Common Room ; yet he might 
discover it. In London schools its furniture 
usually consists of a table with kitchen chairs; 
hat pegs and a cumbrous umbrella rack all 
rusty with disuse ; an office washstand and a 
cooking-range. There is a phalanx of " stock 
cupboards " there, but the Teachers' Library 
may be huddled away in some distant comer of the 
school. No pictures ; instead the walls are hung 
with obsolete drawing charts, or with those show- 
cases, wherein some f)oor table-knife is callously 
dissected in the name of Froebel and for the sly 
advertisement of an enterprising cutlery firm. 
Piled from the bare floor to the low ceiling and 
obscuring the very windows, the filled exercise hooks 
of the current year await an unlikely inspection by 
the powers that be. In point of general cleanliness 
and checriness the common rooms of Rowton House 
(I write of what I have seen) are immeasurably 
superior. 

Here, during school hours, the dunces may be 
drilled through their Arithmetic by a Pupil Teacher, 
or the " scholarstup boys " are coached by the senior 
assistant. Perhaps the Headmaster is obliged to 
use the room as an office for the performance of his 
numerous clerical duties, for stocktaking or for the 
school bank. Between twelve and two, the assistant 
teachers meet there to lunch out of handbags, or to 
eat a meal previously ordered from the school care- 
taker, or from an adjacent restaurant. The men 
are weary and taciturn. The stuffy atmosphere 
and squalid debris of school material are inde- 
scribably depressing. Men who are obliged to 



stand over theu- work care httle lor walking eiei' 
cise. (Indeed a walk through some parts of l^ndoo 
is at best an heroic remedy.) So they sit moody 
and silent till the return of en\-ied colleagues 
can " get home to dinner." 

In different schools the circumstances natural^ 
vary for better or worse from the condition I 
describe ; but in one capacity or another I ha?5 
worked in some dozen of the London schools and I 
endeavour to present a typical picture of what I 
have seen and heard. 

A complement of the case is that educatioiial.| 
authorities have to concern themselves with the 
loyalty or disloyalty of assistant teachers to thdr 
Headmasters. Loyalty, harmonious stafl-woik, 
esprit'de-corps : these are ideals which the so- 
called Public Schools can supply to the Elemen- 
tary Schools in exchange for any methods of teach- 
ing or discipline. The word "colleague" is seldom. 
heard in the Elementary Schools. A teacher can 
spend years without acquiring real knowledge of 
liis fellows, or enthusiasm for his own school us 
rivalling others. Hot-foot from his suburban trainbe 
reaches the bleak playground hard on his appointed 
time. Upstairs he signs the time-book, bids good- 
day to the headmaster, nods to the other teachers, 
and then immures himself in his class-room with the 
class which is to be his sole charge throughout that 
day — throughout that year. Twice, during a tea 
minutes' interval, he paces the schoolyard amongst 
the hustling shouting boys. He may or may not 
join that lugubrious luncheon party. In either case 
he leaves the school at half-past four with Uttle 
idea beyond that of a day's wage earned. 

Not that it should be supposed that this factory- 
hand attitude towards the employment is by any 
means invariable. There is a large number of 
thoroughly earnest teachers who honour all the 
activities of their profession. But I think these 
would be among the first to admit that the pre- 
vailing tendency is in tlie worse direction. It 
so, here is a malady endangering all the pro- 
spects of elementary education. Our " business 
doctor" alert for symptoms would assuredly remark 
on tlie Teachers' Common Room. " Here," he 
would say to the educationalist, " you have the 
teachers themselves, wistfully apprehensive, as tbey 
are, that the circumstances of their work are faulty. 
Here is a room wherein they might comfortably 
enjoy a decently served meal, consult books and 
papers, rest and chat at their ease, weld themselves 
into a corporate body — a real staff. You have 
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recently agreed amongst youi^elves that the teacher 
and the child are the two factors of education. 
Here is a latent opportunity of increasing the 
efficiency of the teacher without bicker of educa- 
tional theories or hindrance of finance. What con- 
ceivable preoccupation can have induced you to 
neglect it hitherto ? " 

The educationalists can urge that they have 
small opportunity for studying the more intimate 
particulars of an elementary teacher's life. He 
has no genuine point d'appui either with higher 
education or with the general public. The Training 
College authorities have to depend on the recollec- 
tion of a few months they may have spent in an 
elementary school in preparation for their present 
work. Local or Government Inspectors are cramped 
by tabulated report books and dulled by overwork. 
The leaders of the N.U.T. are mainly concerned 
with the adjustment of relations between employers 
and employed, matters of salary or promotion or 
examination. Parliamentary representatives must 
echo party cnes. Men who have "got on" become 
absorbed in personal ambitions and new affairs. 
Popular essayists prejudice the elementary teacher's 
cause by acerbations against the Public Schools and 
the Universities, He himself may fumble after 
expression in the columns of the " Schoolmaster." 
But he is really inarticulate ; and, skilful and con- 
tentious as he undoubtedly is, he remains in a 
Innd of shabby isolation, persistently misunderstood. 
In this instance of the school Common Room it 
is tme that matters should depend on the teachers 
themselves. They have the room. It patently 
belongs to them. "Teachers' Room" is painted 
on the door. An offer of ;f5 for furnishing money 
*as lately advertised in the official Gazette ; but 
apparently it was not appreciated. If the room 
Becomes a repository for school lumber or a 
spare class-room, it is largely the teacher's own 
iffair. 

Yet initiative of this kind is difficult for family 
men of low salaries whose whole lives have been 
spent under some approximation to the present 
system. They welcome practical suggestions from 
the avowed educationalists. They inquire after 
fhe workings of secondary schools. But they do 
lot particularly care whether the school Common 
Room is made habitable because they hardly 
realise how far some kind of healthy Common Room 
life is essential to the efficiency of any controlling 
staff, whether of an elementary or a secondary 
schwl ; or of a University college ; or of a regiment 



in the Army, (That such a thing is possible in a 
non-resident staff is exemplified by the admirable 
mess-rooms of our crack Volunteer corps.) 

The trend of modem opinion in this matter is 
illustrated by the luxurious accommodation which 
has been provided for the masters in the new build- 
ings of the Christ's Hospital School at Horsham. 
With such advantages the secondary schoolmaster 
has ample opportunity and inducement to identify 
his interests with those of his school — to the school's 
material benefit. Without them the elementary 
teacher goes an adventurer. His surplus energies 
are warped from their proper sphere — his own 
school — to the cumbrous policy of some external 
organisation — a Borough Sports Club or a District 
Teachers' Association wherein he becomes a nonentity 
or a partisan. Meanwhile his school lacks individu- 
ality, keenness and pride. For teachers it is a 
comfortable or uncomfortable " shop " according to 
the tact of the headmaster. For inspectors it is 
"' excellent " " very good " or only " fair " according 
to the quickness of the boys in class and their habits 
of order and attention. This dissipation of allegi- 
ance reacts on the boys. They do not class them- 
selves as boys from this or that school, but simply 
as elementary school-boys. Each plays for his own 
hand. "Old Boys' Clubs" are rare exceptions. An 
" old boy " revisits his teacher rather than his 
school. In due course these boys will form the 
body and hmbs of the nation. The worse for the 
nation ! 

It is indeed incumbent upon all those who watch 
the interests of the State-trained child to study the 
social environment of his teachers. In the Training 
Colleges they should pay at least as much attention 
to the "School" as they do to the "Lesson." 
They should write articles for the " Schoolmaster " 
as well as for the less accessible monthly reviews. 
They should make it clear to the elementary teacher 
that his own school has the first claim on his en- 
thusiasm. They should make its prosperity a 
surer way to promotion than any now afforded by 
extraneous activities. They should preach more 
widely than they do at present ideals of Common 
Room life and of esprit-de-corps. 



Bvinvitation of Mr. Upcott, the Headmasters' Conference 
will meet at Christ's Hospital on December 12 and 33. 
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How the Act Works 
Surrey 

A FUND of information is contained in tlie report of the Surrey 
Education Committee, which was presented to the County 
Council at their last meeting. Besides the report of the 
County Committee, reports from the Higher Committee, the 
Elementary Committee, the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee, and from a joint committee on the trainiog of 
pupil teachers have been issued, together with twenty- 
three appendices, which deal with such subjects as scholar- 
ships, cooker)- and nursing classes, school attendance 
medals, religious instruction, &c. 

Hightr Education. Evening Schools.— The staf&ng and 
organisation of the evening schools is the subject of a 
special recommendation from the Consultative Board, 
who ad\-ise meetings between local committees and the 
managers and head teachers to prevent overlapping. 
They suggest that teachers of technical subjects, Sec, should 
visit the evening school classes and urge pupils to join the 
technical classes, and that head teachers of continuation 
schools should visit trade classes and technical institutes. 
The Higher Committee intend to give the recommendation 
of the Poard careful consideration, and they express the 
hope that the Board will be able to draw up at an early date 
suggested schemes on various subjects for use in evening 
schools. 

Simplification of Examinations. — This question, which is 
now receiving a great deal of attention, was discussed at a 
conference which included, besides members of the com- 
mittee, the head masters and head mistresses of all the 
Secondary Schools in the count\% H.M. Inspectors, and 
representatives of London University. The committee's 
observations on this matter arc very valuable, and we 
cannot do better than quote some of their proposals. They 
put forward as a remedy " some uniform and simple school 
leaving certificate dealing with children up to the age of 
seventeen, with possibly a preliminary examination con- 
ducted by the same body and on similar lines at the age of 
about fifteen." They contend that such an examination 
should be available as a substitute for the serious entrance 
examinations to professions or to places of higher education. 
They then continue ; 

" It appears scarcely likely that the University and other 
examining bodies will combine to institute any scheme 
upon these Unes, but it is possible that where such schemes 
are estabUshed for special areas by one University 
authority they would be accepted as equivalents by the 
authorities operating in other areas. It .ippears possible 
also that although it is obvious that scholarship examina- 
tions designed to test the relative capacity of individual 
pupils cannot be conducted on absolutely identical lines 
with those for general pass purposes, yet it is likely that 
some modifications of the general examinations for these 
special pupils may be arranged, so that, at any rate, the 
work of the school may not be dislocated by examinations 
at more than one time in the year. 

" The committee propose if possible to make arrange- 
ments with the London University .Authorities for estab- 
lishing some such general scheme of examinations in the 
county, in which case, as the cost of this would be pro«ded 



out of the county funds, they are of oiniiioti that iiop*v 
ments should be made towards the expenses of any chiWiai 
entering for other examinations. The London Umverutif 
school leaving examination and the inspections connecid 
therewith are already recognised by the Board of Edueatioo 
in lieu of the educational part of the inspections pnmdid 
by it for aided schools under the regulations of the Bouil 
ol Education Act," 

After drawing special attention to the importaact of 
the above remarks, the committee point out that as tbc 
whole of the county is within the University area fci» 
duled by the University of London Act. they oaudB' 
that all the higher educational work should be undertahca 
wherever possible in co-operation with the London L'la- 
versity. 

Tfoining of Teachers. — Great importance is attached b; 
the committee to the proposals of the University ol Lonilim 
for the utilisation of the Goldsmiths' Institute as a traimot 
college for teachers, and they reproduce the follwriaj 
resolution which has been passed by the represcntaUvo d 
the Education Committees of the Home Counties : 

" That the counties concerned are prepared to stale to 
the Senate of the University that they are wiUing to cw- 
diallv co-operate in carrying out the suggested schfOK. 
provided that the proposed courses of study are siutahk to 
the varying requirements of the contributory counties." 

Scholatshifis and Exhibitions. — Surrey compared fai-ooi- 
ably with other counties in the work done at the nuiut 
scholarships' examinations for 1Q04, e^htj-oue scholanhipJ 
being awarded, of which thirty-five went to minor scholin 
and forty-six to pupil teachers. There were twenty-ai 
candidates for intermediate examination, of whom twrat^' 
two gained a first-class and one a second-class. The roidt 
of the major scholarships' examinations had not been issatd 
at the date of this report. Exhibitions of tlie value o! iJ 
each, tenable at one of the holiday courses on theContinMl 
approved by the Board of Education, have been awarded » 
five teachers, and among the other exhibitions, a 
number awarded to elementary' teacliers for the m» 
course in science and agriculture, tenable at the S 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 

Training of Pupil Teat A««. ^Intimately connected 
the award of scholarships is the report of the special 
mittee appointed to consider the training of pupil teacl 
They recommend, and their recommendations have 
adopted by the county committee, new types of 
and intermediate scholarships — the modification of 
method of selecting candidates for such of the 
minor scholarships as arc open to prospective pupil 
The County Committee have referred the matter tO tie 
Higher Education Committee with a view to the ■»■ 
scheme being carried out. 

Elementary Education. Staff and Salaries. — -A depOtatMt' 
of teachers made various proposals to the Elcmentatf 
Committee in regard to the scales of salaries and stafl. and*, 
sub-committee— the staffing sub-committee — was appoial 
to go into the question. The points raised by the de| 
tation are as follows: As to head teachers— -(1) 
should be graded according to number on the 
(2) the number of grades of schools should be reduced ,- (})'■ 
maximum salary of teachers in lower grade schools 
be increased ; (4) annual increments should be 
(5) the tenancy of school dwelling-houses should 
optional ; (6) some uniform system o( rental AbouU 
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adopted ; (7) the eSect of epidemic illness on average 
attendance ; (8) the position of head mistresses of infants' 
schools ; as to assiataot teachers ; (g) the maximum salary. 
and the amount of annual increment should be increased ; 
as to both head and assistant teachers — consideration of 
past service. 

Supply of Teachers. — The committee are able to report 
more cheerfully on this vital question than some of their 
neighbours. They say that an improvement is being shown 
in the supply of new teachers to fill vacancies and to 
increase the staS in schools, and that it is confidently hoped 
that, with the improvements now recommended in the 
scale of salaries, and in the organisation of the clerical 
work of the office, the difficulties in this respect may be 
gradually surmounted. While referring to the staffing of 
schools, the elemeotar\' committee call attention to the fact 
that the Board of Education sent an adverse criticism upon 
their work in this respect to one of the schools under the 
committee's jurisdiction. A letter has now been re- 
ceived from the Board apologising for its action. 

School Furnilure and Apparatus. — Correspondence has 
passed between the Elementary Committee and the Board 
of Education and the Local Government Board on the 
subject of the provision of school furniture and school 
apparatus of a permanent or durable nature, and as to the 
proper and legal method of dealing with the expenditure 
incurred thereby. The following recommendation on 
the matter has now been adopted by the County Com- 
mittee : 

" That all expenditure incurred and paid by the com- 
mittee since the appointed day. for or on account of the 
provision of school furniture and school apparatus of a 
pennanent or durable nature in all schools, whether council 
or voluntary, under their authorit>', be treated as capital 
expenditure and met by a loan, and That three-fourths 
of such expenditure be charged to the parish or school 
district which is sened by the school for which such pro- 
vision is made, and that the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee be asked to arrange accordingly." 

Ltbrary of School Boohs. — Arrangements have been made 
at the Committee's offices at Kingston whereby a library 
bas been started, consisting of specimen copies of all 
scholastic and educational books and publications in use 
Uid suitable for use in public elementary schools, and 
raaoagers, teachers, and any other persons interested are 
invited to inspect the library. The question of the pro- 
vision of circulating Ubraries in elementary' schools has 
bwn referred to the stock and stores sub-committee tor 
wnaderation and report. 

Rtligiavs Instruction. — Along report from a special com- 
Oiittee appointed to frame regulations and a syllabus of 
religious instruction for use in ail Council schools under 
the authority of the committee is given as an appendix. 
The following " note lor teachers " appears at the end of 
the syllabus, which is too long to be reproduced here ; 

" The aim of rehgious instruction being to form habits of 
rtverencc, unselfishness, courage and self-control, teachers, 
While handUng reverently all parts of the Bible, will do well 
to rest weight chiefly upon those moral and spiritual 
tlements which will be of use for the purpose." 

Tht Metric System of Weights and Measures. — A form of 
petition in support of the Weights and Measures (Metric 



System) Bill and a resolution of the Surrey County Council 
have been considered by the Elementary Committee, who 
express the opinion that " it is most desirable, in the 
interests of education and commerce, that the metric 
system of weights and measures should be made com- 
pulsory in the British Empire, after the lapse of such time 
as may be necessary for preparing for the change from the 
present system." 

In Short. — .\ proposal is on foot to develop higher grade 
schools of a practical character in southern districts of the 
county. 

A " special hybrid committee " is to deal with the question 
of the education of defective, epileptic, deaf, dumb, and blind 
children. 

.\ revised list of county council representative managers 
of the various schools has been approved. 

A sum of ^9000 will be spent on providing school furniture 
in council and voluntan,' schools. 

Reigate Grammar School buildings are to be enlarged 
at a cost not exceeding ^4000. 

.\n exhibition of the work of evening students has been 
held at RedhiU. 

A Building Advisory Committee are at work, and the 
committee hope that " with the aid of their valuable advice 
definite and active steps will soon be taken to provide 
additional accommodation wherever needed." 

Good attendance at school irfill be rewarded with medals 
and picture post-cards, the latter to be illustrative of places 
of historic interest in the county. 

The total average number on fhe registers in all schools, 
during the quarter ended June 30, was 59,500, and the 
total average attendance amounted to $3,322. being a 
percentage of 85.J, 



Eastbourne 

Prior to the passing of the Education Act. 1902, East- 
bourne probably held a unique pwsition in regard to its 
educational afiairs. In the first place, it had no school 
board, all its schools — of course, leaving out of acount the 
private schools, of which Eastbourne contains a very large 
number — being voluntary ; and in the second place, all 
these voluntary schools were run by a company. 

School Accommodation.- — A higher grade school and an 
infant school were purchased by the Town Council from the 
company at the price 01^5995, and the furniture, fittings, 
books, and apparatus from the Eastbourne Voluntary 
Schools Maintenance Association for ^517, the transfer 
of the school having been approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Local Government Board having sanctioned 
the raising of the necessary loans. These particulars are 
obtained from a report by Mr. Fovargue, the Town Clerk 
of Eastbourne, on " the first year's work under the Educa- 
tion Act, 1902." It is also noted in the report that addi- 
tional school accommodation is required, and that the 
erection of a school to hold 250 boys, 250 girls, and 250 
infants is being considered. 

Teachers' Salaries. — A scale of teachers' salaries has been 
adopted in Eastbourne, " after the holdingof many metjtings 
and considerable discussion." The following is the result 
of this labour ; 
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Head Ttacheri : £ 

Of Mixed and Boys' Schools . , i5o 370 

MistresKS ot Girls' Schools . lOO . . 17J 

Mistresses of Infants' SchooU 90 . . 163 

TnJiMea AsiislanI Tfochen : 

Males 85 .. 145 

Females 73 , . laj 

This class may also, on account of special attainmenls and work, 

be Kranted furtlwr incrcues its follows : Males to ^i8j. and females 

10/130 per annum. 

Untrained Assistant Teachers : 

Miles 75 - • 130 

Females 65 . . 105 

Art. 50 and jt Assistant Teachers : 

Males 65 ■■ So 

Females 55 ■- 7° 

The Dearth of Teachers. — The old complaint that we have 
no teachers is voiced by the Town Clerk. He observes 
that " the great difhcutty in obtaining assistant teachers 
has already been experienced by the committee," and gives 
evidence of the fact by announcing that " for over three 
months past an advertisement has appeared for a certifi- 
cated assistant for WiJlowfield Infant School, but no 
teacher has yet been obtained." The heavy strain thus 
imposed on the other teachers is being felt, especially as 
there is also a lack of pupil teachers — at present there are 
only eleven pupil teachers in the whole of the Eastbourne 
schools. This shortage, Mr. Fovargue thinks, is due to the 
fact that parents of children who reach the age of 14 will not 
permit them to continue in the schools for the small sums 
paid to them during their apprenticeship. 

Recognising this difficulty and the importance of obtain- 
ing more pupil teachers, a scheme has been adopted, of 
which the following is a summary : 

Pupil-Teacher Candidates (boys between the ages of 14 
and 16) receive a grant of ^£10 per annum. 

Pupil-Teacher Candidates (girls) receive a grant of ^5 
per annum. 

When these become eligible to be formally apprenticed 
as Pupil-Teachers for a further period of two years, they 
receive the following salary, viz. : 






:. per week. 



Under these conditions thirty -six applications were 
received, and after a competitive examination twelve boys 
(Uid fifteen girls were selected, and they are now attending 
the Municipal Secondary Schools. 

School AUendancB. — The number of children on the 
books is 612^ and the average attendance 5537, which 
gives an average ol go per cent. This is very satisfactory, 
as the last average for the whole county was 82 per cent. 
The average attendance of children over five is even better ; 
this ia at the rate of 93 per cent. The report gives the 
credit for this excellent result to the school attendance 
officers and to the teachers. 

Secondary ScAoo/i.^There are 104 pupils in the boys" 
school, and reference is made to successes at the Cambridge 
Local examination. The girls' school, which has been 
opened about one year, has now forty pupils, the attendance 
having been limited to that figure in the temporary premises. 



Both these schools have been recognised by the Board of 
Education as centres for the instruction of pupil teachers 
and pupil -teacher candidates. Already twenty-seven 
candidates have been engaged and are being educated in 
the schools, and, in addition, first and second year pupil 
teachers are being prepared for the King's scholarship (an 
equivalent examination). The existing third year pupil 
teachers receive instruction at the centre previously carried 
on by the managers of the voluntary schools, which has 
been recognised for another ;-ear only for the purpose. 

The Technical Institute. — The report contains no 
reference to the magnificent Technical Institute combined 
with a Free Library which was opened on .\ugust S by the 
Duchess of Devonshire. The building, which is constructed 
of ted brick and Portland stone, contains three floors and 
a basement. The ground floor will house the Ubrary, 
towards the cost of which Mr. Carnegie gave ^10,000. The 
boys' secondary school and technical classes will be 
on the first floor, which contains physical and chemical 
laboratories, a lecture theatre, five class-rooms, a large 
common hall, and a photographic dark room. The school 
of art finds a place on the second floor, with painting and 
antique rooins, modelUng room, &c. The basement is to be 
used for various purposes, including a gymnasium, carpentry' 
and cookery rooms, and a dining room. The opening cere- 
mony was attended by a large company, among whom were, 
besides the Duchess of Devonshire, the Duke of Devonshire. 
Sir Philip Magnus, Sir Gilbert Parker, and Mr. Ogilvie (ol 
the Board of Education). The Duke's speech contained 
much excellent advice and deserves to be carefully studied 
by all those concerned in the administration ot education. 

In Short. — The Medical Officer of Health reported on the 
condition of all the schools in the borough, and in conse- 
quence various repairs and alterations have been made. 

Uniformity in the school holidays has been secured by a 
regulation made by the committee, and a uniform scale tut 
been adopted for the prizes to be awarded in each school. 

Reports have been presented to the committee on in- 
struction in drill and cookery, but beyond appointing Miss 
Madlow as supervisor of the instruction in cookery in thi 
elementary schools, nothing has been done. 

Contracts have been entered into for the supply of books, 
stationery, drawing materials, needlework materials, and 
fuel for the schools of the borough. 



Evening Technical Classes 

By W. Edwards' 

In view of the increased attention now paid to educatioBr 
particularly technical education, an inquiry into the value 
of Evening Technical Classes as an integral part of our 
national educational system should be of some interest. 
Provision for evening work is made in two ways : by Con- 
tinuation Schools and by Evening Technical Classes. The 
object of the former is to give to students who have received 
an education in our Primary Schools an opportunity of 
continuing that education. There is little attempt to 
provide instruction specially applicable to particular in- 
dustries, although "Commercial Subjects" frequently re- 
ceive particular attention. The work is usually somewhat 
elementary to suit the needs of students who have frequently 
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hool at the earliest possible age. In the case of the 
special provision is made for the teaching of Art and 
rheoretical Science which are studied not only for 
own sake but also from the point of view of their 
ation to industry. The function of th^e classes is 

teach handicraft but the scientific principles involved 
ustrial operations. The Commercial Subjects taken 
ore advanced than those of the Continuation Schools, 
im is special rather than general. This postulatesa 
■eneral education as a foundation for special work, but 
'ovision of such general education does not fall within 
ope of Evening Technical Classes, 
< Board of Education, the City and Guilds of London 
nte, and, to a far less extent, the Society of Arts, decide 
sneral policv. 

I Board of Education pubhshes syllabuses of courses 
ruction in twenty-five " Science Subjects" and twenty- 
" Art Subjects," and these are supplemented by lists 
)aratus suitable lor use in classes by teachers and stu 
Examinations are conducted in these subjects, 
tr many years grants were paid solely upon the results 
aminations. Of late years a wiser policy has 
adopted. The importance of Examinations has 
Lshed, and students can now take Examinations in 
lementary Stage only after special application and 
sat of a special fee. Grants are assessed on attend- 

and not on examination results. The number of 
rts recognised by the Board has been greatly increased, 
■wo original groups of " Science and Art " subjects 
been increased by the addition of " Literary and 
Lcrcial Subjects," " Manual Instruction " and " Home 
ationsand Industries." The Board will also recognise 
rts not specified in their lists provided a satisfactory 
us has been submitted. In addition. Inspectors 
the power to sanction modifications of the Board's 
ts where such modifications would bring the instruc- 
ito greater accord with the requirements of the dis- 

and the usual grants are paid on the amended course. 
ficial syllabuses arc frequently revised to make them 
useful, and one of the most important results of such 
>n has been the addition of Practical Mathematics 
subjects of instruction. It was seen that Pure Mathe- 
t did not meet the requirements of many deserving 
Its, particularly Engineers, who needed a considerable 
it of mathematics, but who were unable, owing to lack 
y education, to make satisfactory progress in the higher 
ties of the subject. The Board therefore selected 
larts of Pure Mathematics as seemed most useful for 
students, dispensed with much difficult book-work 
ularly in the proofs of formula — and thus made an 
on to their list of subjects which is proving of great 

tie City and Guilds of London Institute " emphasises 
iportance of the direct connection of instruction with 
ry. It favours instruction of a " thoroughly prac- 
cind " which shows " the application to industry and 
iactaresof the principles of technical science and art." 
jbjects are more specialised than those of the Board 
ucation and include Painting and Decorating, Weav- 
oot-making. Milling, and many " trade " subjects. 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
ommerce is a body which conducts pubbc examina- 
in Commercial Subjects and Modem Languages. 
at two grades of examination are supplied and the 



standard of the lower is " adapted to the attainments of 
the genuine continuation schools' pupil who, after reaching 
Standards VI or VII in an Elementary School goes for two 
or three years into an evening continuation school." 

Under the regulations of the Board of Education the 
subjects taken in connection with the Society' of Arts and 
City and Guilds of London Institute may be recognised for 
grants £rom public money, and the supervision of subjects 
is entrusted to the Board's Inspectors. 

Evening Technical Classes are held during the winter 
evenings.and each class usually lasts, in the caseof a theoreti- 
cal subject, for one hour, or if practical work is involved for 
an hour and a half. The number of classes held in each 
iries from twenty-five to thirty, 
examination conducted by one 
Attendance at such examina- 
the Board is concerned, but c 



subject during the session v 
and the session ends with ai 
of the bodies referred to. 
tions is optional s 



tain local authorities require students to sit for examination 
in order the more easily to form an opinion as to the 
value of work done. 

The variety of subjects in which instruction is o&ered, 
the elasticity of programme allowed by the authorities, the 
ability of many of the teachers and the adequate but sym- 
pathetic criticisms of the Inspectors have made our Evening 
Technical Classes a most important part of national edu- 
cation, affording opportunities of higher education to many 
whose circumstances render a CoUege course impossible. 
By their means members of the teaching profession are 
enabled to prepare for the examinations of the University 
of London, Every year a lew of the best students obtain 
the Bachelor's degree in Arts or Science, while a con- 
siderable number receive the instruction necessary for the 
Intermediate and Matriculation Examinations. The ex- 
perience gained by the manipulation of Apparatus in 
courses of Practical Chemistry and Physics adds to the value 
of lessons given by Primary Teachers in Elementary Science, 
The Evening Art classes are so arranged as to enable stu- 
dents to obtain Government Certificates for Drawing, and 
efficient instruction may be obtained in certain " specific 
subjects " such as Hygiene, Botany, and Physiology. The 
Commercial Classes prove of great value to those engaged 
in office work, and to Bank Clerks who obtain therein the 
knowledge necessary for the Examinations of the Institute 
of Bankers. The General Medical Council gives official 
recognition to technical classes conducted in suitably 
equipped laboratories and lecture rooms ; Medical and 
Dental students may count one year of attendance at such 
classes as part of their regular course. Ample provision 
is made for the needs of industrial students, and the classes 
prove particularly useful to young apprentices, who gain 
in them a practical and theoretical knowledge of subjects 
whichafiord a necessary supplement to the knowledge of their 
trade gained from the foreman in the work or in the shop. It 
is interesting in this connection to note that many of the 
older foremen in some ol the leading works in America owe 
their present position partly to Evening Classes which they 
attended years ago in England. 

A few of the best students gain every year Whitworth or 
National Scholarships and Exhibitions which enable then) 
to attend a three years' Course at the Royal College of 
Science. Material assistance is given to other classes of 
students. The instruction aflorded meets the needs of 
candidates for certain Government appointments, tht 
Patent Office for example, and of articled pupils of sur- 
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veyors and architects. Gasses in Telegraphy and Tele- 
phony are conducted for the benefit of Post Office em- 
ployes. Sometimes provision is made for lectures in law, 
but this is clearly impossible except in large towns where 
the presence of a sufficient number of articled clerks of the 
same standing ensures adequate support. 

The mere enumeration of some of the students for whom 
the classes cater and the large measure of success obtained 
by them is a conclusive proof of the value of this means of 
education which may be regarded both as the poor man's 
University and an opportunity for the advancement of 
many who thus gain an education wliich may supplement 
a College Course. But while the most casual ob- 
server must acknowledge the excellence of much of the 
work, attention should be directed to serious iaults. 

The fact that the classes are held in the evening when 
students are tired with their day's labour in the works, 
the shop, the office, or the school, is in itseli a very serious 
drawback. Many industrial students, such as engineering 
apprentices, have to commence work at six o'clock in the 
morning and finish only an hour or two before the evening 
classes begin. It is impossible for growing lads working under 
these conditions to give themselves to hard mental work 
for more than two or three evenings a week without grave 
danger to their health. And it is only natural that they 
should consider that attendance at the classes for two 
nights a week is as much as should be expected of them. 
But owing to the hmitation of time available the teacher 
is compelled to confine himself in class to the explanation 
of principles. The examples required for the thorough 
comprehension of principles taught must be worked by the 
student at home, and it thus happens that, if satisfactory 
progress is to be made, the attendance at class must be 
supplemented by a considerable amount of private study 
at home. The danger ol undue strain is increased by the 
attempt, sometimes made, to take each stage of a subject 
in one year. In the great majority of cases two years' 
work is required before a student who has taken the Ele- 
mentary Stage can master the Advanced, and under present 
conditions only a very small minority can hope to reach 
Honours. Thus a youth of average ability cannot gain a 
thorough knowledge of his work in less than four or five 
years. But many are unable or unwiUing to work through 
a course which makes such a demand on their time, and in 
consequence there is a tendency unduly to press students 
whose own eagerness often leads to lack of real pro- 
gress. 

The very limited education of many of the students 
militates against the success of our Technical Classes. 
Present regulations allow boys to leave primary schools at 
the age of fourteen and even earlier under certain con- 
ditions. But a boy who has passed only the Fifth Stan- 
dard is not fit to attend Technical Classes, He cannot 
espress himself intelligently owing to his defective know- 
ledge of English, and he is practically ignorant of Geo- 
metry, Mathematics, and Science. An eager student would 
remedy these defects to some extent by attendance at Con- 
tinuation Schools, but an idle boy who will later attend 
Technical Qasscs only on the compulsion of his employer, 
prefers to waste two years or so until he has reached the 
age ol admission to such classes which varies in diSerent 
towns from thirteen to sixteen. During this interval the 
scanty knowledge the boy possessed on leaving the Fifth 
Standard is almost entirely forgotten, and no eSort has 



been made to lay a good foundation for later technical work 
by the study of English, Geometry, Mathematics, and Ele- 
mentary Science without which sound progress is impos- 
sible. The result is that Preparatory Classes have to be 
started, and just as in the middle o£ last century the work of 
the Mechanics' Institute was impaired by the necessity of 
teaching to badly prepared students the rudiments of 
Knowledge, so much of the work done in our Technical 
Classes suffers from the same cause. 

Another very serious drawback is the lack of the proper 
correlation of studies, and the failure to provide progres- 
sive courses of study adapted to the needs of local in- 
dustries. It is impossible for a student of Mining to make 
thoroughly satisfactory progress unless he takes at some 
time in his career Applied Mechanics and Mathematics, 
and the ideal student would have devoted some attention 
to Chemistry and Physics, Classes in Agriculture fre- 
quently fail to obtain the success they merit because tha 
students are completely ignorant of Chemistry. Teacher*" 
are sometimes required to teach Machine or Building Con- 
struction to students who know nothing of Plane Geometry, 
or Steam to bovs who have never studied Heat. Even in 
classes more directly connected with handicraft correla- 
tion is essential ; tor example. Freehand Drawing should bo 
a compulsory subject for those receiving instruction in 
Painting and Decorating, while Design is essential for thoss 
engaged in the textile trades. In many of our large in- 
dustrial towns admirable courses of work have been drawn 
up, but in smaller centres the faUure to make such provi- 
sion renders apparent progress unsound and unreal. But 
the problem is difficult. The advantages of correlated 
subjects are not understood. Connected Courses make 
a serious demand upon the time and energy of students, and 
it is oiten found that any attempt to compel them to follow 
courses leads at once to a diminution of attendance. 

The work of the teachers is frequently hampered by the 
apathy of students who seem unable to appreciate the 
value of the opportunities afiorded them. Attempts have 
been made to ensure regular attendance by monetary in- 
ducements, such as the return of a portion of the grant 
earned, but this arrangement is happily falling into disre- 
pute. The fees charged are merely nominal and in some 
cases fees have been abobshed. The wisdom of this course 
is very doubtful, lor experience shows that students who 
have to pay a fee, however small, appreciate the classes 
more than those who are admitted without payment. 
London Inspector reports that social evenings are frequently 
organised with the same object. Far more laudable a 
the action of many large firms who have offered prizes 
those of their employes whose success warrants such a i 
ward. But those who require undue pressure to indues 
them to attend do little good either for themselves or foe 
the classes. They do little or no work. They attend 
irregularly and neglect their homework. Their presence' 
in the class is a drag on their industrious companions, and 
it not frequently happens that the well-meant advice o( that 
teacher is received with ridicule. 

In spite, however, of these serious faults Evening Tech-' 
nical Classes are too important a part of our EducationaT. 
system to be neglected. But it is most essential that thi 
scope should be extended, that their faults should be re- 
medied, and that the general standard of work should b( 

The chief factor in this necessary work of improvement 
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IS Uie Local Educational Committees to whom the general 
supervision of the educational work of their district below 
University standard has been entrusted by the recent Educa- 
tion Act, and if Technical work is to be a success it is 
essential that Primary and Secondary Schools be improved. 
One great blot in our Educational system is the very early 
age at which boys may leave Primary Schools. In America 
all the States compel boys to attend school between the 
ages of eight and fourteen, and in some States the minimum 
leaving-age is eighteen. In England boys may leave school 
at thirteen or in certain cases at twelve. The Local Autho- 
rit}- cannot raise the limit of age by regulation, but the wise 
use of the powers conferred by the new code will tend to 
have this result. In future grants will be assessed accord- 
ing to the age of the scholars, and the Local .\uthority is 
empowered to select for the upper standards such subjects 
»a may be best suited to the needs of the district. It will 
be possible therefore in industrial districts to devote more 
attention to English, Mathematics, Elementary Science, 
and Drawing, These new regulations will probably lead 
to an improvement in the general work of the Primary 
Schools, and, indirectly, to the extension of the period of 
school life. But boys who remain longer in school should 
have adequate teaching. In many places, from motives 
of ecomony, Ex-VII boys have been taken with lower 
standards, but the financial resources of the Local Edu- 
cation Committee should render this unnecessary in the 
future. 

Continuation Schools should be so organised aa to become 
feeders for Evening Technical Classes. To them should 
be transferred those badly prepared students for whom 
special preparation has often to be made. Preparatory 
courses introductory to technical work should be arranged 
for continuation students, and certificates of proficiency in 
such courses should be accepted in lieu of any entrance 
examination for Technical Classes. 

But while much may be expected from the improvement 
of Primary Schools and the correlation of Continuation 
Classes a sound Secondary Education is the best foundation 
tot Technical Work. There is in many places an urgent need 
ior a good Secondary School not of the old classical type 
but organised rather on the lines of " Science Schools " 
recognised by the Board of Education. In these must be pro- 
vided more efficient training for boys who. owing to their 
superior opportunities, may look forward to becoming 
Inremen, heads of departments or managers. The suppor- 
ters of Technical Education will therefore welcome any 
steps that the Local Education Committee may take to 
improve Secondary Schools by grants in aid of suitable 
nccommodation for manual training, lor art or for prac- 
tical science ; by the offer of salaries which will attract the 
b«t available teachers ; by the provision of travelling 
ttachers lor small country schools which cannot obtain 
sptciatists in every subjects ; by additional payments to 
enable teachers to take advantage of the valuable courses 
in Modem Languages which form so important a part of 
tf summer holidays. There b need of great improve- 
nitntinthe teaching of certain subjects. English subjects 
'"jnire more attention, particularly composition — the art 
of txpressing thought in writing, as well as History and 
Literature, a knowledge of which is essential for every boy 
wio hopes to become a good citizen as well as a good en- 
Pi«*r. French and German must be taught in order that 
t"" bo>-» may later on read scientific reports published in 
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those languages, and the importance of Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Geometry, and Physics as the basis of later 
Technical work needs no emphasis. A sufficient number 
of scholarships must be offered to bring the advantages of 
a sound secondary education within the reach of deservmg 
boys, who but for such help would be unable to obtain it, 
although the number of such scholarships must not be so 
large as to swamp the Secondary School with scholars from 
the primary school. Scholarships tenable in local second- 
ary schools have been awarded for some time in most of 
our towns, but there is a tendency to pay undue regard 
to these merely as steps in the educational ladder from the 
Primary School to the Universities. The academic aspect 
of these scholarships is emphasised by the recent regula- 
tions lor Pupil Teachers which have led to the award of 
special scholarships in Secondary Schools to boys who in- 
tend to become Pupil Teachers. But it is necessary to 
remember the part played by these scholarships in giving a 
secondary training to the leading artisans, to the foremen and 
even captains of industry of the future. It is greatly to be 
regretted that too often such scholars regard their training 
in Secondary Schools as a reason for leaving the ranks of 
artisans and becoming clerks, and this tendency is particu- 
larly noticeable in the Welsh Intermediate Schools. In 
the North of England the great opportunities for employ- 
ment aflorded in the Iron Works, Laboratories, Factories, 
and Shipyards induce many such boys on leavmg Second- 
ary Schools to become apprentices in the fitting shop, the 
pattern shop, the bridge yard, or the drawing office ; these 
are the students who derive the greatest advantage from 
our Evening Technical Classes. It has been suggested 
with much reason that Manual Work should be developed 
in our Secondary Schools not only on account of its educa- 
tional value in strengthening creative power and origin- 
ality, but because it tends to weaken the absurd class senti- 
ment which regards an artisan as socially inferior to the 
worse-paid clerk. We rightly insist on the importance of 
the educational ladder, but we too often forget that the 
ladder must lead not only to the University and the Train- 
ing College, but also to the Works and the Ship Yard. 

The work of Evening Classes would be greatly improved 
if some provision, parallel to that made for boys intended 
for other walks of life, were made in our Secondary Schools 
for the special training of senior boys who are destined for 
an industrial career. Adequate provision is already made 
for boys wishmg to take the Examinations of tlie University 
of London or to compete for University Scholarships. In 
some schools special preparation is given to candidates for 
Civil Service Appointments and to boys who hope to enter 
commercial life, and it is not difficult to extend the system 
to suit the boys in question. Some of the regular school 
subjects, Languages, Mathematics, Science and Drawing, 
supplemented in the case of would-be Engineers by Ele- 
mentary Applied Mechanics. Steam Machine Construction, 
and Geometry would prove of the greatest value and would 
enable the boys who had taken them to begin Evening Work 
in the Advanced instead of as at present the Elementary or 
even the Preparatory stages. 

The success of Evening Technical Classes depends largely 
upon the measure of support accorded by the employers 
of the district. The rapidly increasing interest shown by 
those whose employes form a considerable part of the 
students is one oi the most hopeful signs of the future. Active 
support has been pven by owners of works and collieries, 
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by Railway Companies, by Commercial Houseit, by Biink 
Hanagers, by local associations of master tradesmen par- 
ticularly Painters and Plumbers, and such support has 
taken various forms. Many business men have given to 
Local Committees most valuable advice as to the special 
subjects required (or the industries in which they are in- 
terested. As has been already suggested some students 
attend owing to the conditions of their employment, which 
make such attendance compulsory. In many cases the 
daily work is .so arranged as to allow apprentices to attend 
particular classes, and prizes are often offered by local hmis 
to stimulate the industry of their employes. Far more 
important is the attempt now being made by certain firms 
who ofier substantial inducements to encourage their 
apprentices to continue their studies. The North East 
Qjast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders has taken 
a most important step in this direction. This Institution 
recommends its members, when engaging apprentices, to give 
preference to those who bring the best certificates of con- 
duct and character and the highest school- leaving characters. 
A recommendation of great value suggests that during each 
year marks shall be awarded for good conduct, time-keep- 
ing, and approved Board of Education Examinations 
passed during the year. Apprentices who obtain sixty 
marks receive for the ensuing year an additional weekly 
wage of sixpience, and a proportional increase is given to 
those who gain higher marks. The apprentices who gain 
most marks receive exceptional chances of promotion to 
higher positions in the works. This recommendation has 
been accepted by some of the leading firms, such as Messrs. 
Richardsons, Westgarth and Company of Hartlepool and 
Middlesbrough. Messrs. Palmer and Company oi Jarrow 
offer an additional weeldy wage of one shilling to apprentices 
who pass the Board of Education Examinations in certain 
elementary' subjects before the end of their third year and 
an addition oi two shillings weekly to those who, before the 
end oi their fourth year, pass the advanced stages. The 
adoption of such schemes in other works and industries 
would prove conclusively to the most casual apprentice 
the wisdom of attending Evening Classes. In some works 
a special official, simitar to the American "Superintendent 
oi Apprentices," is appointed to receive reports ol the 
progress made by his firm's employes, and defaulters are 
required to give reasons for their failure to make satisfac- 
tory progress. The arrangements described in this para- 
graph have in certain districts resulted in a close connec- 
tion between Evening Technical Classes on the one hand 
and industrial and commercial organisations on the other, 
and this is an essential condition of success. 

The proper development of Evening Technical Classes 
depends upon other condirions than the provision of ade- 
quate preliminary education and the support of employers. 
In many districts the work is hampered by the lack of 
sufficient laboratory accommodation, particularly for en- 
gineering. This question should receive the early attention 
of Local Committees. While the object in view is not the 
teaching of handicraft, it is essential that students should 
have an opportunity of learning by practical work the 
application of principles which have been explained in 
lectures. In many centres the teaching is not properly 
adapted to local needs, and so much is attempted that 
the energies of the teachers are too diffused. The problem 
of proper concentration and adaptation of work presses for 
solution. This has been rendered easier by the appointment 




of Directors charged with the super\-ision within Ihdi 
pective districts of all education which is below Univi 
standard. Upon these Directors will depend the aiTan|t> 
ment of those carefully correlated courses, the lack ol wtuch 
has proved, and is still proving, so serious a drawback a 
many places. It is essential too that discijdine be ouii- 
tained, and that idle or ill-behaved stud(?nt» be requmd 
to leave the classes the value of which their prescoa tan 
too often seriously impaired. It is possible thai Ot 
numt}er in attendance will be diminished owing to Ik» 
necessity of taking courses instead of isolated subject* ml 
to the enforcement of discipline — although experience ha 
shown that the latter frequently leads to an increase 8«t 
the work of many elementary students is practically vorft- 
less, and it must be remembered that, while iocrcaa^i 
numbersare a sign of growing interest, the criterion of Qa 
classes is not the number of students but the quahty d Ik 
work. The financial powers vested in Local ConimittM 
render of less importance Board of Education grants wtaA 
are assessed upon attendance, and make it possible to ( 
\ide adequate teaching in Advanced or Honour? sub)( 
(or small classes which cannot be expected to 
grants to pay their way. The same cause makes it 
to provide Short Summer Courses from »which no grant 
be expected. This new development of Evening Ti 
cal Work is proving oi great value. In the interval 
the end of May, when the classes stop, and the 
of September when they begin again, much of the knoi 
gained during the session is forgotten. But it afewclaaa 
for revision are held during the summer this difficulty ■ 
obviated. Such courses may also be used to supplement ' 
regular work of the session. There are important 
of many subjects which. owing to pressure of time, 
receive full treatment during the winter. These 
with great advantage be specially considered in 
Summer Course, Electrical Measurements and 
tions. Calculus for Engineers, Mechanical Graphics, EigKR- 
mental Steam, Decorative Design, Chemistry or Pbvac^ 
specially appropriate to certain industries, form 
priate subjects of such courses. It is obviously at 
to take such subjects as land surveying and levelling 
the summer. 

But while considerable extension of the scope and uiilitf^ 
of our Evening Technical Classes may be expected n 
future, it is recognised that owing to the conditions of tlMr | 
daily work industrial apprentices can only with great difirj 
culty make good progress in higher technical subjects ta 
in the evening. The recognition of this fact has led to tt 
establishment of special afternoon classes in advanced mlJ 
jects for apprentices. In Middlesbrough, for examph 
classes are held on Wednesday afternoons in .\dvaii 
and Honours Practical Mathematics, Steam and Appli 
Mechanics. Permission to attend is granted by tlie lea 
local works to those ol their employes who liavc made p 
progress in Elementary Evening Classes. At Brsdtoi 
arrangements arc made for the attendance of apprentic 
to the painting and decorating trades, At Stratford eO-J 
ployfes of the Great Eastern Railway Company who havR 
made good progress in Evening Classes arc allowed t 
attend Day Technical Classes, held in the Compaay'ri 
Works, in tensile tests for metals, experiments with modd-l 
link motion, and setting valves on a locomotive. It is 10 
be hoped that such arrangements will be generally adoptal. 
as thereby excellent opportunities for sell-impro^'Cineiit 
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arc afforded to deserving students for whom attendance at 
a Day Technical College is impossible. Even 
tant are the arrangements made by some firms to enable 
the best of their apprentices to attend such Colleges. The 
North East Coast Institution of Shipbuilders and Engineers 
further suggests to its members that any apprentice who, 
owing to attendance at Evening Classes, passes during his 
apprenticeship examinations of the standard of a matricu- 
lation for graduation in Engineering Science should be 
allowed to attend the degree course of study at a University 
College during the currency of his pupilage. In such cases 
the period of apprenticeship will extend over a period of six 
years. The Great Eastern Railway Company give leave 
of absence for technical work for one or more winter sessions 
to employes who, lor at least two sessions, have attended 
evening classes at the Company's Mechanics Institute, and 
who can pass an examination in seven science subjects 
specially appropriate to engineering. Such arrange- 
ments enable our Evening Technical Classes to perform a 
duty of the highest value. They become the means of 
selection whereby a College Course is brought within the 
reach of thoroughly deserving boys, who otherwise would 
have no chance of talcing a properly organised course of 
technical work in a Day College. It is reasonable to expect 
that the far greater opportunities thus afforded will be 
utilised to the utmost, and there is no doubt that the Colleges 
gladly welcome well-prepared students of this type. 

The powers of finance, supervision, and direction given to 
Local Education Committees, the improvement of Primary 
and Secondary Education, the growing interest shown by 
great employers of labour, the closer adaptation of the 
subjects taught to local industrial needs, the enforce- 
ment of discipline, the connection between Evening Classes, 
Day Technical Classes, and Technical Colleges must all lead 
to a great extension of this work. In the past, in spite of 
very grave faults, much excellent work has been done. In 
the future, although classes held in the evening of necessity 
ace conducted under serious limitations, a far greater 
measure of success and usefulness will be attained. 



Reviews 

History as it Should be Written * 

Young people often complain that history, and especially 
the history ol early times, is intolerably dull. We have 
aiwajs believed that this is not the fault o( history 
but of the teachers and writers of it. It has remained 
'or Mr. Fletcher to remove that reproach for ever by 
this work. He makes the story of our early history as 
lascinating as a Persian tale, and at the same time 
(lemonstrates as clearly as could the most dryasdust ot 
historians how the constitution, government and legal 
system, the advantages of which we enjoy to-day, grew 
up naturally and inevitably through the events and 
^ictunstances of those early tiroes. 
Many things that are foolish and a lew that are wise 
' An iHtraduclory History of England from the Earlicsl Timts 
lo Ikt Close of the Middle Ages. By C. R. L. Fletcher, Fellow of 
Ihgdolen College. Oxford. With maps. (Murray, js. 6d.) 



are constantly being spoken and written about the 
teacliing of history. We do not desire here to enter 
into the discussion, but we have grave doubts if the 
right way to teach history is, as we are so often assured by 
utilitarian educationists, to begin with contemporarj' 
history. It would take an exceptional genius to make a 
class of ignorant children comprehend the present rela- 
tions between England and Russia, or the present 
condition of political parties in this country. No, we 
are on the side of Mr. Fletcher, who declares that English 
history should be an inheritance of childhood — " that we 
should feel History and dream of it, rather than learn it 
as a lesson." 

Mr. Fletcher begins with the old Stone age and the 
River drift men who existed before the " great ice age," 
passes on to the coming of the Celts, noting how " West- 
ward the course of Empire takes its way," and so to the 
coming of the Romans and our debt to them. In the 
best sense of the word we are to-day children of the 
Roman Empire. They first showed us the civilising power 
of roads and bridges, and that for all good government 
the governed must pay. The Romans, too, worked up 
and improved the natural and mineral resources of the 
country, and introduced Christianity. A large space is 
of course allotted to the Saxon conquest, and in order 
to explain the inception and growth of the system of 
land tenure, of the administration of justice, and of 
military service, Mr. Fletcher invents a village of Tubney 
and a hundred of Rotherey with an imaginary Squire 
Roger, and his equally fictitious tenants. Studied in 
this easy and delightful fashion, we defy any boy or girl 
not to become deeply interested in Saxon England, and 
in the Norman England that was evolved from it. 

We cannot follow the historian through all the 
mazes of the period he covers. We are glad that he 
does not annihilate the personalities of kings but gives 
them as individuals their full value, and hits off their 
characters admirably. Here is his summing up of the 
character of Henry II. ; "No one among our rulers 
has impressed the stamp of his own personality so deeply 
upon English history as this typical Frenchman ; a 
less awful figure than WiUiara I., a lesser lawyer than 
Edward I., a lesser warrior than Henry V., with 
a hundred bad faults that were patent to all his 
subjects, he yet seems to us the most human, the most 
intelligible, the most modem of ourmeditcval kings. . . . 
Nothing can take away the fact that he gave us once 
and for all the Rule of Law," Edward I., another of our 
great mediicval kings, was, Mr. Fletcher says, in one 
respect greater than either William I. or Henry II. ; he 
was much more the servant of his people, his aims 
were more national, his moral character was loftier. The 
sketch of a very different personality, that of Henry VI., 
is equally happy. His patience and gentleness imder 
suffering, his universal courtesy, his humanity to man 
and beast in a barbarous age, his immense zeal for the 
education of the young — he founded the University of 
Caen at the age of eleven and a half, Eton at eighteen, 
and King's College, Cambridge, by the time he was 
twenty -six — are commented on and illustrated. By 
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such means the author makes the important persons ol 
those early times live again for us ; his humorous touches, 
even his colloquialisms to which purists in style will 
doubtless object, all help to make the story more vivid, 
more clear, more alive than we ever remember to have 
found it before in the pages of the learned historians we 
read in our youth, and have been reading ever since. 

A right understanding of contemporary history will 
best be gained through a clear knowledge of our earlier 
history. The course of our history is remarkable 
throughout for its continuity. For we English have 
gone on much the same plan through all the ages, 
inventing httle that is actually new, but introducing 
some change into every institution, just as William I. 
took much from old Normandy, and much from old 
England, Mr. Fletcher traces our history to the death of 
Richard III. We earnestly hope he will continue it, 
and that teachers of history may he induced to make 
bis books the basis of their lessons. 

Much careful study must have gone to the making of 
this book, although Mr. Fletcher says that he is no 
scholar in the " original document " sense, and has only 
read and reflected on the ordinary books. To treat a 
big, complicated subject in a manner simple enough to 
attract the ignorant is no easy task. This is what Mr. 
Fletcher has successfully accomplished. His work, too, 
will appeal not only to the young and unlearned, but 
also to those who, no longer in their first youth, desire to 
put clearness into their views about early English 
History, become somewhat hazy with the passage of 
time. 

Minor Notices 

Nature Sludits and Fairy Talts. By Catherine L, Dodd. 
With a prelacc by W. Scott Coward, viii + io6 
pp., xii plain and xv coloured plates. (London, 
Edinburgh, and New York: Nelson ft Sons.) 
This book, which is intended for infant schools and 
lower classES. is an interpretation of the ideas of Froebel 
and Herbart, In the first chapter an interesting and 
all too brief history of education as it affects the question 
in hand is given. From this, for instance, many will 
learn for the first time that John Bunyan wrote a 
natural history in rhyme for boys and girls. The 
ioappropriateness and the unconnectedness of matters 
that form the usual work of an infant school are amusingly 
brought out. We are told also that while Froebel is 
credited with having made Nature Study his central 
subject, the leading note in the school instruction of 
the Herbartians is history and literature. After dealing 
with the essentials of instruction and pointing out that 
the method of the new education is psychological and 
in harmony with the child's desires. Miss Dodd says. 
" Let the child ice, handle, and draw objects, but leave 
him alone to his own sensations and observations as 
much as possible." After this a good case is made out 
for the educational value of fairy tales, as training 
the imagination— the young child being considered as 
occupying in his mental development the " mythical 
stage " which bis ancestors passed through. Chapter 



Iv. shows how Nature Study can be pursued as 
outcome of fairy tales. It seems possible, however, 
that, as Nature Study is used successfully in this country 
as a central idea, fairy tales should follow rather 
than precede it, and this would be also in keeping with 
the history of mankind to which allusion has just beea 
made. Bearing on the question of keeping pets which 
one or two educationaUsts have condemned, we aie 
glad to see the following words, " training the emotional 
nature of the child is one of the most important parts. 
of education, and this may be largely eSected by caring, 
for plants and animals." The term object-lesson haj 
wisely been avoided and the necessity emphasised of 
avoiding general subjects such as the trees and insects 
and of considering rather a single definite one. such a 
the oak or the grasshopper. We would, however, 
point out to Miss Dodd that a spider is not an insect. 

A number of Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales arc worke(i 
out for the teacher under the five headings adopted by 
Professor Rein, and in the hands of an enthusiastic 
teacher they should he extremely interesting to the 
children. In the chapter on Nature Study, out-door 
work is rightly considered to be the ideal to he aimed at, 
while il the teachers follow tbe ideas that run through 
the Nature Studies suggested and avoid giving informa- 
tion, much good will be done. We see reason, however, 
to make a slight criticism — why children should ba 
taught to call pollen " flower dust " instead of by its 
proper name. The book Is concluded with a considera- 
tion of art studies with brush, pencil, or chalk which 
are illustrated by numerous plates. Some may perhaps 
object to the amount of poetry included and the number 
of morals which are pointed, though it must be said 
that the former is well chosen and that the latter e 
not appear so " dragged in " when the lessons are given,, 
as they do in the analyses of them. W. U. W. 



Allen &■ Gfeenough's New Latin Grammar. Edited by 
J. B. Greenough and others. (Boston : Ginn A Co. 

IQOJ. X +■ 490 pp. 51.) 

This revised grammar should certainly rank among 
the best of Latin grammars of its class, but below that o( 
Messrs. Gildersleeve and Lodge, though that is, it is true, 
a rather larger book. Whether, however, grammars 
of this type require multiplying and propagating is 
another question. In the dark ages the poor boy had 
to learn by rote the grim rules in Latin ; and, as s 
survival of that time. It is still thought necessary to 
compress the rules into the most concise and laconic 
form possible, whether the matter is simple or com- 
phcated. The method of Ricmann. much the best 
of books on Latin syntax, is much to be preferred. 
However, one or two suggestions may be made for 
consideration when a further revision is required. 
The rules for the temporal dum might he better stated, 
the treatment of the ablative of comparison might be 
revised in the light of Dittmar's theories, and (most 
important of all) the remarks on the order of wordi 
should be thoroughly reconsidered. These were pre- 
sented in the earlier editions as new doctrines which 
would meet with general approval in time. But the 
fact is that these doctrines are dogmatic on a subject 
on which littlti is known, fantastic and inconsistent 
Who, for instance, can believe that this sentence ift 
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Wpray printed — dixit venalis quidem se hortos non 
habere. It is translated " he said that lie didn't have 
any gardens for sale to be sure," and stated that the 
mphasis is on se. It is obvious that the emphatic 
word is venalis. Pythios said hia gardens were not for 
saU. but he would be charmed if Canius would make 
what use he liked of theni. An elaborate analysis is 
given to explain the order of words in the first chapter 
of the Gallic War, GalUa est omnis divisa in partes tres 
quarum unam, Ac, Divisa, it is said, is put prominently 
forward to show that the idea that Gaul is one is false, 
and paries continues the emphasis begun in divisa, not 
three parts as opposed to any othcc number, but into parts 
atatl. Surely paries is placed for clearness near to its 
relative, and Ires (certainty emphatic in that unusual 
position], close to the analysing words, one, two, three. 
The point Csesar wishes to make is that the division of 
Caul is triple. 

The Log Series. (The Westminster. Price 4s. 3J.) 

The idea of this series is an excellent one ; to provide 
complete accounts of the commissions of ships in his 
Majesty's Navy, and thus enable each man to have a 
record of his life in the service. Such a series should 
be very welcome to all men in the Navy, and may do 
much to popularise the Navy among the growing 
generation. Each volume contains interesting chapters 
on the daily life of the British sailor, much o( which is 
probably new to the landsman. As these arc written 
by men actively engaged in the employments they 
describe, they may be relied upon as accurate. They 
present the duties appertaining to a British man-of- 
war in an attractive light, both from the point of view 
of work and wages, though no attempt is made to 
minimise the arduous and often dangerous nature of 
many oi the duties. Each volume is accompanied by 
interesting illustrations of persons and places, and very 
dear maps of the stations visited. Such books might 
well form a part of a boy's library in every school of 
this country. 



The Excehio 



Senior. (Macmtllan & Co. 



Glebe Geography Reader t. 
2s. 6d.) 
" Our World Wide Empire," which is the subject 
of the Senior Geography Reader, gives a readable and 
acturate account of our colonics, accompanied by 
many illustrations, the coloured ones being specially 
attractive. As a Reader it is not to be recommended, 
bat as a book containing much information and short 
mmmaries suitable for committing to memory, it may 
be lound a useful adjunct to the Geography lesson. 

-I Suriiey 0/ the Brittih Empire. (Blackie & Son. 2S.) 

Tlie scope of this little volume is somewhat wider 
thin ihat of " Our World Wide Empire,'" as it devotes 
* considerable portion of the space to a valuable account 
of the trade of the Empire, a subject that has too often 
'^D neglected in our schools. Such a book as this 
~0f, at any rate, the commercial portion of it — coupled 
•ith the commercial reports of our Consuls all over 
the world might well be used as a text-book in the com- 
"lectial classes of our schools and colleges, and in the 
Hhest standards of the elementary schools. 



History Reader. Intermediate, Senior, 
. (Oliver & Boyd. Edinburgh, is. Ad., 



IS. 6d.) 

These readers are clearly printed and contain good 
and interesting illustrations. They give the chief 
facts in English history correctly and concisely, and 
when these things have been said, little else remains 
to justify their publication. From the educational 
point of view these readers, and a host of others hardly 
distinguishable from them, except by the difierent 
names of the publishers, are of practically no value, 
and it is to be hoped that before long this method of 
learning history will be banished from our schools, 
Let the reading-book be something worth reading from 
the great masters of our language, so that the children 
attending the elementary schools may early become 
acquainted with really good literature — suited to their 
understanding, of course — and let history be taught 
in its early stages, orally by a skilful and well-equipped 
teacher, and later through the works of the historians 
themselves. 

Physical Deterioration : Its Causes and the Cure. By A. 

Watt Smyth. (Murray. 6s.) 

This is an important book upon an important and, 
at present, engrossing subject. Mrs, Watt Smyth has 
traversed, we think, almost the entire ground ; we say 
" almost " because we find no mention of the havoc now 
being wrought by juvenile smoking, the eradication of 
which practice is quite as important as some of the reforms 
she urges. Apart from this omission we think she has 
produced a work of unexceptionable quality. 

The difficulty of answering the question, "Is there evi- 
dence of deterioration f " is fairly brought before us ; but 
the present work Js mainly constructive and suggestive. 
The point which the authoress stresses perhaps more than 
any other is indicated in the following words : " The root 
of the national unfitness is in the health of the mothers 
during pregnancy, and the feeding of infants during their 
earliest years. Until women lead healthier Uves during 
pregnancy, and until there is a plentiful supply of pure clean 
milk for infants that cannot be suckled, as well as for small 
children after weaning, they will grow into puny, sickly, 
rickety human beings who will never recover their false 
start in life." Some readers will learn with alarm that 
" poison lurks concealed in the fair jugs and vessels of our 
innocent white-tiled shops," For schoolmasters the special 
interest of the volume will lie in the chapters dealing with 
"Compulsory Education," "Physically Defective School 
Children." "Medical Inspection of School Children," 
" Physical Culture in Elementary Schools," and " The 
Teaching of Domestic Subjects." The subject of Re- 
creation Schools, such as the one organised by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, is also ably dealt with, and the writer 
makes a number of remarks, in the spirit of Rousseau, 
relative to rural education. Some would question the 
statement that " the aim of compulsory education is to fit 
the boy for the calling he is to follow as a man," and others, 
who know rural districts, would prefer to encourage, rather 
than to under-value. the use of books in those districts, as 
counteracting tlie dulness of country life of which the author 
makes mention. But, as already said, the book covers the 
wide subject in a very satisfactory n ----- 
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EiemuntQwy Trigonometry. By J. M. Taylor, AJI., LL.D. 
(Ginn ft Co. 35. 6d.) 

A useful little treatise of 150 pages, dealing with the 
Addition theorems, Iteperties of Triangles and Complex 
Number. The arrangement is clear and the explanations 
are well given. The Ic^arithmic work seems that of a 
practical calculator. We are glad to see that the author 
finds no use for " big L '* and puts down the actual loga- 
rithms of the trigonometrical ratios. We wish he would go 
a step further and write 1.99087 instead of 9.99087-10, 
though we own to having taken that simple step with 
caution. Pupils should be taught to reject the super- 
fluous ID when they extract the logarithm from the tables. 

Experimental and Theoretical Course of Geometry. By A. 
T. Warren, M.A. Second edition. (Clarendon Press.) 

The experimental course extends to half the book and 
resembles Eggar's Practical Exercises, It is useful and 
suggestive. The nature of a Locus is well explained. 
Areas, especially that of the Circle, are well treated. There 
is a brief chapter on Solids, which a good teacher could 
easily amplify, useful now that the Universities wisely 
include the form of the simpler solids in their elementary 
courses. The construction of models from "nets " such 
as those given helps the student to grasp space relationships, 
but it has the further use of giving a vsdue in the young 
pupil's mind to Practical Geometry, since it shows how 
careful work with ruler and compasses helps in " making 
things." The issue of a second edition has enabled the 
author to take note of all the most recent changes of 
Syllabus. No alteration has been made in the numbering 
of the articles or of the examples. 

Practical Geometry for Beginners, By V. Le Neve Foster 
and F. W. Dobbs. (^Iacmillan. 25. 6d,) 

A collection of practical examples with answers likely to 
be very useful to those teachers who have to deal with the 
experimental and practical work now rightly regarded as 
a necessary prehminary to any strict course of deduction. 
It devotes eighty qusurto pages to practical work on ^the 
subject matter of Euclid's Book I., and there are, as a rule, 
about ten or twelve examples on a page. Some pages of 
geometrical patterns are given. 

Constructive Geometry (First Year). By J. G. Kerr. 
(Blackie St Son. is. 6^.) 

An experimental course covering most of the ground of 
Euclid 's first three books. Though the author *s main object 
is to lead to the inference of general theorems from the 
examination of sets of carefully drawn figures yet the learner 
is encouraged to obtain fresh results by deductive reasoning. 
We are in agreement with him on this point. We approve 
of the new departure in geometrical teaching in the hope 
that it may lead to the habitual practice of deduction ; 
and found fault with the old methods not because it was 
too deductive but because it was too often based rather on 
memory than on deduction. The book seems thoroughly 
adapted to its purpose. 

Graphs and Imaginaries, By J. G. Hamilton, B.A., and 
F. KctUe. B.A. (Arnold.) 

This little book is accurately descrilH>d by its sub- title 
as " An easy way of finding graphically imaginary roots 



of quadratic equations and imaginary points of intet 
sections of various curves." 

Those who attended the meeting of the Mathematical 
Association in January 1903, will naturally be reminded 
by this of Prof. Lodge's paper " On the representation oi 
Imaginary Points by real points on a Plane." The book 
has, however, little in common with the paper and is quite 
elementary in character. While scarcely deahng with 
ordinary school work, and therefore having an agreeabk 
freshness of matter and treatment, it is just the sort of book 
to put into the hand of any student with a sound knoiriedge 
of routine class-work, and is well calculated to enlarge 
his field of view and give him new ideas. As a sample of 
treatment we select Chapter II. Starting from what may 
be called " Carlyle's construction " for finding the roots when 
real of the quadratic ^r* — ^jr + mn *» o by the intersectiaos 
of y = o with the circle ;r(jr-^)+(y — f»»)(y-it) «© the 
writers point out that when this circle fails to cut and the 

roots are imaginary ( - ± ia j these imaginary roots maybe 

determined graphically by means of the abscissae (~ i *) 
of the intersection of y = o with the easily constmcted aide 

when r is the radius of Carlyle's circle. 

Geometrical Theorems Practically DemonsttsUed by means 
of Dissected Models, By Thorold Gosset. (G. Philip 
& Son. 45.) 

A set of flat models packed in a box (about 10 in. x 8 in.) 
to illustrate the truth of Eudid's I. 36, I. 38, I. 41,1. 43. 
I. 47, II. 14. These seem well executed and useful for thdr 
purpose — to ser\'e as an introduction to the deductive 
course. They are sufficient in number for this purpose, 
as it should be the aim of a teacher to get on to dedoctioo 
as soon as the minds of his pupils are sufliciently prepared 
for it. We like the model for II. 14, the best. We do not 
think the dissections for I. 43 and I. 47 as well planned 
as they might be. We prefer the congruent parts of the 
dissected figure to be such that only a notion of tranir 
lation is necessary to bring them to their new position. Ia 
I. 43 we should dissect by lines parallel to a diagonal. In 
I. 47 we should either make our dissection illustrate tiie 
equalities given on page 281 of the June number of School 
or use Perigal's dissection. Mr. Perigal had puUished 
card models of his method. We do not know if they can 
still be obtained. E. M. L. 

French Composition by Imitation, By Hubert Brown, 
B.A. \ii. + 151 pp. (London: Blackie ft Son. 

2S.) 

The author informs the reader that his experience is a 
teacher has led him to the firm belief that instead of allowing 
pupils to x)ass rapidly from one piece of composition to 
another, it is better to drive home what has been learnt by 
constant repetition. Holding this view he has compiled 
the present work and, briefly, his method is to cause his 
pupils to translate from three different English versions 
of the same incident, one version after another, until tbe 
pupils are able to give an account of this incident in French 
i^-ith some masterv and freedom. The book also contains 
exercises in syntax and in free composition. 
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ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY (PRACTICAL AND THEO- 
RETICAL), By C. GoDFHEV, M.A., Senior Malhematica! 
Master at Winchester College, and A. W. Siddons, M.A., 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 

September 23, 1904. 

Education, to our deep regret, seems once more 
in danger of becoming seriously embroiled with 
the worst forms of political acrimony. The situa- 
tion in Wales is rapidly developing to a crisis at 
which public opinion will once more be compelled 
to take an interest in what is misconceived as an 
educational subject. Education is always the step- 
child of British public opinion, as well as of the 
House of Commons. It is almost invariably 
neglected till it forces itself on pubhc notice in 
connection with some other subject of greater 
popularity and of a more attractive character. 
Mr. Doyd-George's campaign is an instance in 
point. It brings education into notoriety through 
a channel in which the principles of education, 
as laid down by recent legislation, are reduced to 
impotence, and wliich removes the principality 
of Wales from the benefits of the Act. True friends 



of education in the country had hoped that the 
time of quiet and leisure, so desirable in the best 
interests of the cause, would now arrive. Unfor- 
tunately, agitation is likely to be revived in a 
particularly noisy form. Ai the Times newspaper 
remarks in the fourth of its long articles on the 
Welsh revolt : " The Lloyd-George-Stead scheme 
contemplates the drying up of all available sources 
of income, a stoppage of all supplies, accompanied 
by a stoppage of all expenditure by the coimcil, 
effected by a wholesale notice of dismissal to the 
teachers." We hope that Mr. Morant will be 
strong enough to cope with this situation with 
the vigour which it invites, but we very much 
deplore the diversion of his energies to this use 
at a time when he and his staff should rather be 
employed in assisting the teachers of the country, 
and other authorities concerned, to carry out the 
provisions of the Act in a sound administrative 
spirit. 

The publication of the Regulaiions for Evening 
Schools, by the Board of Education, has followed 
very closely on the issue of the Regulaiions for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. Tliey are 
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marked by the same grasp of modern educational 
requirements as characterises the two previous 
publications. They are prefaced by an introductory 
Memorandum by Mr. Morant in which are very 
dearly enunciated the principles that should govern 
the organisation of evening classes in science, art, and 
technology. The contrast between these Regulations 
and those found in the Science and A rt Directory, only 
a few years since, is very striking. Managers are no 
longer bound to conform the instructiott they supply 
in any subject to a fixed syllabus. The utmost 
" freedom, variety, and elasticity," are encouraged. 
This is as it should be. The Memorandum very 
clearly states, that " So diverse are the conditions 
under which evening schools liave to take part in 
the work of education, that no single definite scheme 
of organisation or course of study can be prescribed 
as applicable to all localities." The syllabuses in 
different branches of science are still published, 
but teachers are at liberty to compose their course of 
instruction by taking parts only of such syllabuses, 
with a view of adapting the teaching to local and 
trade requirements. The Memorandum distinctly 
states, " Each such course, however, should be 
devised with special reference to tlie circumstances 
of the class, and it should be made of subjects or 
parts of subjects sufficiently cognate in syllabus or 
mode of treatment to justify the Board in regarding 
the combination as a single educational unit," 
For many years, the City Guilds Institute, with a 
view to industrial needs, has prescribed such 
courses of instruction, and the new Regulations 
will now enable schools to obtain grants on teaching 
of a distinctly technological character. The practi- 
cal abohtion of payment of grants on examination 
results, and the substitution therefore of payments 
on attendances at approved courses has facilitated 
this very important change in the distribution of 
State aid to evening schools. 

Inquiries are being made as to what has become 
of the " Rosebery Scheme," published last year 
in the Times, for the establishment in London of an 
Imperial School of Science and Technology, which 
sh^ extend and concentrate the work of some of 
our London colleges. It is understood that Lord 
Rosebery and those who have promised him large 
contributions towards the foundation of such an 
institution no longer look to Charlottenberg for the 
model of what London requires. The co*ordination 
and extension of existing facihties for advanced 
technical instruction is generally recc 



London's great need. We have 
in these columns to the important Departmental 
Committee, which was appointed by Lord London- 
derry in the early part of this year. We must 
patiently await the Report of this Committee, 
which lias already held several meetings, for the 
solution of a very difficult problem. The brining 
together of such institutions as the Royal College 
of Science, the Central Teclmical College, and pos- 
sibly other schools, affecting various vested interests, 
cannot be hurriedly arranged ; and unless these 
schools consent to act together, for the commoa 
good, no comprehensive scheme can be formed. 
There can be no doubt tliat very large sums of money 
are required for the appointment of an adequate 
staff of professors in the different specialised branches 
of applied science. The Report of the Moseley 
Commission shows what is. being done in this direc- 
tion in the United States. It is to be hoped that the 
Report of the Committee now sitting may be suffi- 
ciently definite to show how the higher teaching 
may be best co-ordinated, and approximately what 
sum of money is required for the establishment 
of an Imperial Technical Institute complete in ail 
departments. _. _ J j. j _J i_i ^ 

The Bishop of Hereford has drafted a Bill to 
amend the Education Acts, 1870-1903, with respect 
to school attendance, and to secure further attend- 
ance under certain conditions at Evening Continua- 
tion Schools. This Bill, which may be cited as 
" The Education (School Attendance) Act, 1904." 
has been introduced into the House of Lords. 
Its object is to fix thirteen years as the mimmuin 
age for total exemption from attendance at a 
public elementary school ; to make total exemption 
in the case of boys and girls who have not reached 
the required standard conditional on such pupils 
attending some recognised evening continuation 
school or class till they attain the age of sixteen 
or reach the required standard ; to make partial 
exemption conditional on somewhat similar obliga- 
tions ; to provide for the attendance at a continua- 
tion school for at least three evenings a week from 
October to March inclusive of all boys employed 
in the fields and exempt at the minimum age of 
twelve, with a compulsory forfeiture of such exemp- 
tion if they fail to attend the evening school. The 
Bill further provides for the creation of a continua- 
tion school certificate, and lays down methods ol 
instruction and examination for such diisses. 
We are disposed to think that an amendment of 
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Act in this direction is to be desired, though 
the Bishop raises a further big and difficult question, 
and one which on pubHc grounds we should prefer 
to have postponed till the existing Acts have been 
given a longer trial. We took up the same position 
in regard to the article in our last number on the 
regulations (or the training of teachers, which has 
been the subject of some discussion in the School 
Guardian during September. We appreciate the 
views of those critics who hold that the Board 
lacks either the power or the courage to deal with 
training colleges in such a way as to make them 
efBcient, and who urge that the colleges should 
either be set free or that steps should be taken 
to control them properly and to enable the State 
which finances them to express its authority through 
another medium than that of examinations. But 
while admitting the force of these views, we are 
not convinced of their urgency. The feeling of 
the country, we believe, is in favour of letting the 
conflict of interests work itself out for a while, 
in the hope that tlie present system of administration 
despite its imperfections, may succeed in imparting 
a sufficient degree of educational stability to the 
country to enable further clianges to be made 
with less danger to the interests of the children 
than has marked the history of educational legis- 
lation dming the last few years. 

The inaugural ceremony in connection with 
the newly constituted University of Leeds is fixed 
to take place in the Victoria Hall on October 6, 
and an interesting programme has been arranged 
for the occasion. Honorary degrees wiU be conferred 
on a number of distinguished persons, among whom 
we note the names of Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
Mr. William Bousfield, and Mr. Milnes Gaskell, 
for the distinction of LL.D., and those of Sir 
Lowthian Bell, whose interesting reminiscences 
were published in a recent number of School, 
Sir Arthur Riicker, Professor Miall, and Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, for the Doctor of Science degree. 
We do not quite understand on what principle Sir 
Albert Rollit is bracketed with the Poet Laureate, 
the Principal of the Mansfield College, Oxford, and 
the Professor of Comparative Pfiilology in the 
University of Oxford for the doctorate of letters, 
but the Leeds authorities are responsible for this 
collocation. Far more readily to be understood 
md approved is the conferment of honorary degrees 
on a number of eminent representatives of the 
musical art, in connection with the Leeds Festival, 



wfiich will be held at the time of the inauguration. 
We have already expressed our views of provincial 
universities, or rather of creating a university 
spirit in provincial cities, and we can but repeat 
on this occasion our best hopes for the future of 
the Leeds University in its new career. 



A MEETING of the " League of the Empire " 
was summoned for Saturday, September 24, at 
three o'clock, in order to discuss the lines of improve- 
ment for the work of the Letigue in public schools. 
Interesting suggestions were made for carrying out 
the objects of the Society in promoting inter- 
communication between the schools of the Empire. 
The committee of the League are prepared to 
arrange for lectures to be delivered in secondary 
schools— on subjects connected with the history, 
national features, flora, and fauna, industries, 
population and social conditions of the various 
countries. The list of permanent lecturers includes 
the names of many well-known authorities on 
the subjects with which they are prepared to deal, 
and the committee of the League expect to be able 
to secure from time to time the co-operation of 
occasional expert lecturers in addition to the per- 
manent staff. Such contributors to the work 
would be in many cases visitors from the Colonies 
and India, and the relations which have already 
been established between the League and the 
educational authorities throughout the Empire 
make it easy to ascertain when and where such 
educational aid is availdble, and to keep in touch 
with those who are willing and qualified to supply 
it. With this comprehensive and useful scheme 
in prospect, it is gratifying to know that various 
associations of masters are now in course of availing 
themselves of the facilities, and that orders have 
already been received from a large number of pubUc 
schools. 

On page 156 will be found our award of the prizes 

offered in August to boys and girls of school age for 
a composition on the subject of rational holiday- 
making. The essay which won the first prize is 
pubhshed in full, and we congratulate J. R. Dash- 
wood on his success. On the whole, however, we 
fear that the modem boy and girl lacks originahty 
and spontaneity in this respect. There is too much 
apeing of the sports and recreations of adults, and 
too little encouragement on the part of the school 
authorities of independent tastes and prochvities 
to be cultivated out of school hours. 
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The Need for System in Ele- 
mentary Rural Education * 

By A. D. Hall 

Director of the Rothamsted 

Experimental Station 

For some years now there has been a widespread 
effort to introduce into our rural elementary schools 
some form of instruction which should be based on 
things rather than on books, and which should be 
in touch with the activities of country life. In a 
town it may be difficult to bring the actual into the 
schoolroom, so artificial and complex is the course 
of existence ; but the country school is close to 
the varied life of field and garden, just the intimately 
known material on which the growing intelligence 
of the child can be exercised. And it is of far more 
importance to draw out the intelligence of the 
country child than that of the town child ; the 
latter probably becomes a clerk or an artisan 
doing routine work in a factory, he is part of a great 
organisation, and has only to carry out some small 
detail with care and despatch. But the country 
child will need to be an individual, and will often be 
called upon to use his judgment ; you cannot take 
care of stock or even grow cabbages purely by rote ; 
you must watch, and think, and adapt your plans 
to the ever changing circumstances of the living 
organism and its environment. 

The prime condition in the form of instruction 
wanted is that it must be based upon experiment ; 
we are looking for something which will not only 
make the child's mind active but will also to some 
extent enable it to take the initiative, leaving the 
teacher to the task of guiding and inspiring the 
course of the work, so that the results grow out 
of the thing itself and not out of the teacher's 
authority. Again, the work ought to deal with 
matters within the range of experience of country 
children, which will bear on what may be their 
business in after life ; it must be concerned with the 
garden and the farm in fact. Not only does the 
cliild thus start in school with a body of informa- 
tion to work upon, but both child and parent will 
get thus to realise one important thing — that school 
has something to do with hfe and is not wholly 
a useless convention. 

Of course this point of view must not be pressed 



too far ; there are many worthy people who want 
to teach agriculture and other useful subjects in 
the elementary school, whereas the function of the 
school is to develop the child's intelligence, for which 
in any case there is not much time. Again, I can 
conceive of few conditions less suitable for teaching 
agriculture than those prevailing in the village school, 
and the idea of keeping the boy away from farming 
(remember that the fanner is all the time asking for 
the boy while he is still teachable), in order that he 
may be taught that art in school, is farcical. I have 
even heard it suggested that if we can interest 
children in birds and flowers and insects we shall 
help to keep them out of the towns ! So also 

"Was parmaceti the sovereign'st thing on earth 
for an inward bruize." 

As teachers, then, we may perhaps leave these ques- 
tions of policy to settle themselves, we are primarily 
concerned only with the development of the child's 
mind. 

This being the case, it is clear that the particular 
subject of instruction is a matter of less moment 
than the method, and the wliole value of the teacliing 
will depend upon its being properly based upon 
experiment. Our object is to teach obser\'ation, 
and reasoning from observation, and the teacher 
should be constantly asking himself if his instruction 
satisfies these conditions. It is certain that the only 
way is by e.vperiment. What share in the experi- 
ments should be taken by the pupils is a matter 
of expediency which must differ with the conditions 
of each school. Many little things can be done 
by each child, but more often the co-operative 
experiment in which teacher and pupil each take 
a part is more feasible and can be made just as 
useful, provided that the observation and recording 
are really left to the children. The point, however, is 
that the experiment shall be done, and not described 
upon the blackboard ; and it is just on this matter 
that the current generation of teachers are not always 
honest ; experiments are shirked, the teacher dictates, 
and the pupils take down notes of what ought to 
happen, until the whole subject becomes false. 

The experiment is required, first of all, to teach 
observation, which is not to be done by merely 
teUing the child to look ; the teacher must supply 
the clue, not by telling what is to be expected, 
but by making plain the object with which the 
experiment is performed. Seeing is of the mind 
and not of the eyes, and we can teach people to 
see by giving them an insight into the causes of 
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Again, the proper kind of experiment 
should demand the more systematic observation 
that comes from measurements and record. There 
is nothing which does not lend itself to measurement. 
I have known a kitten weighed at regular intervals 
and its rate of growth duly plotted on squared paper. 
Again, experiments upon living organisms, duly 
combined with measurements, can be made to 
supply that element of development which the 
subject ought to possess. We don't want a detached 
series of lessons ; one ought to grow out of the other, 
and things learnt in previous lessons should be 
necessary to tlie proper interpretation of the later 
work. We want, in fact, a subject and not scraps. 
Incidentally the work should draw in other school 
subjects; exercises in description, both verbal and 
written, are obvious, but I should like to insist 
on their importance. Instead of " compositions " 
written about nothing in particular, set th? pupils 
to describe an experiment concisely and in order, 
so that the main object is brought out in its proper 
perspective, that the thought is marshalled, and 
that the words used are understood. This is the 
kind of composition — the ability to tell a straight 
tale in a straightforward way — that is so valuable, 
because so rare, in after life. Drawing exercises 
must obviously form part of the lessons ; sketches 
of sorts, however diagrammatic, must be used to 
record the things seen, but the aim ought to be 
deamess and quickness, leaving aesthetics for 
mother occasion. Again, in connection with the 
measurements, opportunities will occur for a little 
practical arithmetic, and arithmetic which comes 
as a matter of course in the progress of other work 
has a new interest. 

I have said so far nothing about the choice of 
a subject ; it is almost hmitless ; the teacher can 
range where he likes among his hobbies, provided 
he keeps in mind the cardinal principles of observa- 
tion, experiment, and the spirit of inquiry. We want 
the work to deal with living things, and as far as 
my experience goes nothing lends itself better to 
school treatment than tlie elementary study of 
the hfe of a plant. Experiments are abundant, 
both for the pupils and for demonstration to the 
class ; the material is accessible, and practical 
illustrations can be drawn from matters within 
the experience of all country children ; the lessons 
also are progressive and develop naturally with the 
seasons. The great thing is not to be ambitious to 
cover much ground — the subject is really enormous, 
and so can be varied as it comes round year after 



year ; in one season only a very small section of a 
written syllabus can be covered if proper time is 
taken over the experiments in the way of measure- 
ments and records, exercises in description, dis- 
cussions of apphcation to practice, &c. But while 
the life of the plant proves a very workable and 
stimulating subject the teacher has the opportunity 
of developing any taste of his own. As an example, 
I may instance a teacher of my acquaintance who 
being interested in basket making began to plant 
a few osiers in a spare corner of land near the school. 
His interest grew, he planted more kinds of osier 
and began to use them for his teaching. The children 
learnt to discriminate between the various kinds by 
their leaf shape, their bark, their habit of flowering ; 
they made regular measurements and compared 
the rates of growth of the different species ; willows 
were propagated from seed and from cuttings, and 
the development of a plant thus studied ; the 
insect pests appearing on the willow were collected 
and their life histories followed up ; in various ways 
this one plant, not particularly promising at first 
sight, formed an introduction to the whole complex 
world of living creatures. 

Now I am not advising any teacher to go and 
plant willows, only pointing out that if you get 
hold of the right method you can find a subject 
everywhere and anywhere. 

The method is everything, and it is method that 
the present-day teacher finds the greatest difficulty 
in acquiring. I am very conscious of the difficulties 
in the way of the Training Colleges, the very raw 
state of the material which comes up to them, 
the prime necessity of attending to the general 
education of their pupils, the pressure upon them 
from enthusiasts of all kinds to introduce new 
subjects, the awful extra pressure that comes from 
the desire of the students to pick up a degree by 
the way. But it is at the Training Colleges the 
future teacher will have to learn what scientific 
method is, and how he must set to work by the path of 
experiment ; unfortunately it is just the Training 
Colleges which have least learnt this lesson, and 
regard their function as the provision of informa- 
tion instead of enlightenment. A subject of the 
kind I am advocating has been taken up by some 
of the Training Colleges ; but it has been treated on 
the lines of an encyclopedia and the classes have 
naturally broken down ; rural science at once 
touches upon botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, 
and half a dozen other arts and sciences, so that to 
" get it up " is somewhat a hopeless task even for 
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such experts in that art as elementary teachers have 
often been made. But to practise steadily at the 
method, doing experiments, making measurements, 
and keeping records, is within the scope of the Train- 
ing College and would not trench too much on the 
time-table. Once the teacher has acquired the 
right way of looking at things he may be trusted 
to find a subject for himself and learn all about it 
on his own account. Serious as is the responsi- 
bihty of advising any addition to the congested 
Training College programme, I cannot conceive 
they are fulfilling their function at all imless tliey 
teach their students how to experiment. The time 
now given to getting up httle books about Herbart 
and Froebel and other educarional cloud-spinners 
might well be diverted into practising what the 
piedagogues were dimly feeling after — education 
from the thing and not from words, experiment as a 
means of observation and research. However, it 
is not much good talking about the Training Colleges ; 
between the demands of numerous inspectors on 
one hand and their students on the other they have 
little chance of educating their men, who would 
probably be much better turned over to some univer- 
sity where they would receive a general and not a 
professional, or rather a faddist, training. 

I expect there are many present who are anxious 
to tell me in various ways how the work I am 
advocating is being actually carried out ; how 
large a part " nature study " forms in the curriculum 
of every elementary school, and especially in the 
discussion list of every educational conference. 
Of these facts I am well aware, and it is just 
because I have seen a great deal of " nature study " 
at work that I am moved to speak at all. " Nature 
study " seems to bear much the same relation to the 
study of nature as " art curtains " or art " muslins " 
bear to art ; our elementary schools have blossomed 
into flowers and birds much as drawing-rooms 
have effloresced into china cats with yellow eyes. 

May I spend a little more time in pointing out 
from experience what "nature study" is, and 
what the study of nature should not be ? 

In the first place, it should not be httle lessons 

Ipicked up here and there, the interesting sugar- 
" mis of science which as an exclusive diet result 
a sluggish appetite. We do not want a lesson 
seed dispersal followed by one on tadpoles. 

■ The intellectual dyspepsia is apt to become nausea 
if at the same time the subjects of tlie lesson are 
personified, if Miss Lily petal carries on a conversa- 
tion with that naughty boy Master Snail. Children 



view their elders' proceedings with some disdain, 
but never more so than when the elder is elaborately 
living down to their supposed level. We mmt 
have system ; because grammar is imperfect sci 
we don't want to replace it by an even more illogical 
and disconnected travesty of scdence. 

At the same time we must keep away from the 
fonnal science of tlie text-book ; we are not co* 
cemed to produce botanists or chemists or agri- 
cidturists ; we are trying to develop the mind d 
the cliild, and every part of our subject which hai 
not an intellectual bearing must not be cut oat 
Above all, let us beware of trying to make onr 
teacliing complete ; from the lowest to the highest 
forms of teaching we must leave gaps for the student 
to fill up on his own account. 

I am more than doubtful also of the value of the 
many natural history reading books which art 
appearing. Without doubt they are relished hy 
children, and they do teach children how to observe 
and what to look for. The danger is thai reading 
takes the place of seeing ; the mind of man ii 
naturally lazy and prefers to think it knows rather 
than to worry a thing out for itself. Since nature 
became fashionable one meets quite a number cf 
people with a literary as distinct from a living 
acquaintance with birds and beasts and country 
things. Mistakes, too, are made and get perpetuated 
from one generation to another ; the classical 
instance is the mole's habitation, a symmetrical 
but utterly false drawing of which has for the last 
hundred years been handed on from one book U 
another, and now adorns the walls of probably every 
elementary school in the country. 

One of the greatest dangers to which our subject 
is hable is that of becoming swamped with names 
and classification ; the path of systematic botany, of 
the schedule and the key to nomenclature, is a very 
tempting one ; let us remember how it has ruined 
ladies' scliool botany for a generation or two. 
The danger is very real ; teachers are afraid of 
omitting the technical term lest an examiner or an 
inspector should fall upon them. Here is a sentence 
I extracted from the note-book of a boy of thirteen 
in a country school : "Amaryllis — fruit a bilocular 
loculicidal capsule — a diplotegium." I had » 
classical professor with me at the time, a man who 
knows none of these things, and he thanked his 
gods that he had made the acquaintance of 
Amaryllis under happier auspicies. 

But just as our lessons should not be formal science, 
thev should not be vehicles for esthetics or moral- 
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ising. To begin with, both are matters requiring 
infinite tact, and are better left to the implicit good 
sense of the teacher rather than pressed upon him 
as the object of his teaching. It is dangerous 
again to start drawing moral lessons from natural 
history, it is so easy to perceive that nature " red 
in tooth and claw " is hopelessly unmoral. The 
country schoolmaster, to whom in many cases the 
younger generation owes practically the whole of 
its working code of ethics, finds many and better 
opportunities of spiritual teaching than can cOme 
from natural history lessons. 

In conclusion, if my remarks may seem to have 
been unduly deprecatory of the excellent work that 
is being done, their object has simply been criticism 
with a view of arousing the self-criticism of the 
teacher. Without self-criticism teaching must 
become mechanical. I remember what my own 
teaching gained by the constant application of the 
touchstone of certain remarks of Professor Arm- 
strong's, and I want to supply the teacher of " nature 
study " with a kindred touchstone — experiment, 
observation, the spirit oi inquiry. 

Education in Rural Districts 
and the Act of 1902 

By Charles J. R. Tipper 

The Act of 1902 has been lauded, and not unjustly, as 
marking the opening of a new era in the history of educa- 
tion in this country. Whatever be a man's views on 
particular portions of the Act, and however he may object 
to the disabilities it imposes on (or fails to remove from) 
nonconformist teachers, if he has within him the 
spirit of fairness he must admit that it is a great advance 
on all previous steps in education ; but, so far at any rate 
as rural districts are concerned, the praises are not un- 
qualified when the difificulties which lie ahead are con- 
templated. 

The intolerable strain — intensified and multiplied — 
has been transferred from the managers to the rate- 
payer ; and he is not inclined to rejoice, for he has more 
than a suspicion that his present burden is only an 
indication of what is to follow. Small blame to him 
if he grumbles; for, under present conditions, any 
increase in the rates is much more severely felt in 
the rural districts than in towns ; and it must be remem- 
bered that the relief under the Agricultural Rates Act 
having been settled on former ^ures makes no allowance 
for increasing rates. And when to increasing rates 
are added enhanced cost of labour and decreasing 
price of produce, it is plain that the position is STiffldeptl] 



There is this additional point to be considered, that 
the rural inhabitant is apt to regard education as 
primarily responsible for at least two of these three 
objectionable items. »■-♦ \ 

Under the present system of grants the rural district 
is at a distinct disadvantage. Did the expenses jof 
education increase in proportion to the average attend- 
ance, the present system would be ideal; but the cost 
per head of education is very much greater in small 
schools, so that in these schools a much higher propor- 
tion of the cost falls on the ratepayer. 

Can one teacher manage an average of tliirty children ? 
It is done after a fashion, but it is juggling rather than 
education. Yet what does this mean financially ? 
Monitors are gone, and we cannot weep over their 
departure except from a financial point of view ; pupil- 
teachers in such schools are a practical impossibility 
under the new regulations, and yet these children have 
as much right to a good education as those in larger 
schools. Now two teachers cannot be got for less than 
£120 and they will probably soon cost more — a matter 
of £4 per head per child, for salaries alone. Towards 
this the Exchequer contributions from all sources may 
amount to £2 los. per head. Compare this with a 
large number of town schools in which the Exchequer 
contributions will cover the cost of salaries. 

In some counties the greater number of the 
schoob are very small, so that a relatively large propor- 
tion of the cost of education in such counties is thrown 
on the ratepayers. 

We are told that the remedy is to dose the small 
schools and convey the children. This will not be much 
gain financially, and conveying children is easier on 
paper than in practice. 

A school cannot be closed without the consent of the 
managers, and this for obvious reasons is not often easy 
to obtain ; and when children have to come a couple 
of miles to a place of rendezvous, there would be many 
days on which a score or so of drenched and bedraggled 
children would be packed into a vehicle and driven 
four or five miles before they would have a chance of 
getting to a fire. 

No ! the extinction of the small school is not yet, and 
so long as it remains it merits more consideration than 
it gets. The small population grants do not meet the 
case, and under the old system managers often preferred 
to lose them rather than spend £30 to gain £10 or £j$. 

What is wanted is a frank recognition of the fact that 
the expenses of small schools are relatively heavier than 
large, and an alteration in the system of payment which 
would give a proportionately higher grant to the former. 



Possibly Ihe greatest difficulty in the way of the 
development of rural education at the present time is 
the prevaihng lack of enthusiasm which exists. 

In larger centres the working populace are more and 
more realising the importance of education ; and the 
struggle for commerical supremacy in which the nation 
is engaged is bringing out the need of better mental equii 
ment in commerce and manufactures. 
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In*rural districts these incentives are absent, a large 
proportion of the populace being either quite indifferent 
or openly hostile. 

The old cry that education is thf cause o( ruraJ de- 
population is being heard again. It is being uttered 
in the meetings of agriculturists, and reiterated by the 
press : it is echoed from pohtical and non-political 
platforms, and even educationalists sot dtsatU are helping 
loTswell the chorus. 

The worst of it is, that a fallacy oft repeated is soon 
regarded as a truth, and it is high time that something 
were done to show the absurdity of a great deal that is 
said and written about rural education and its harmful 
results. 

No one will, I suppose, deny that education is one of 
many contributory causes of this social movement; 
but that it is the chief cause or that it can be prevented 
by any alteration of our educational system, can scarcely 
be seriously entertained by any one who has taken 
tlie trouble to study the question. 

It is true that rural depopulation has roughly syn- 
chronised with an improved education, but only in 
a vague general sort of way. Moreover, when the 
available figures are examined it will be seen that 
certain districts have suffered much more than others. 
Are we to suppose that these differences are due to dif- 
ferences in educational facihties. or in any way connected 
with them ? Such a view is manifestly absurd. It is 
equally certain that a consideration of the comparative 
figures relating to England and Scotland would be no 
safe guide by which to judge of the relative merits of 
education in the two countries. 

But is the influx into towns of which we hear so much 
at the present time of itself the evil it is said to be ? 
We are told, on more or less trustworthy evidence, 
that the dwellers in the large towns are physically 
degenerate, and that the massing of so many people 
in these places is a menace to our position as a nation. 

Let this be granted and what would be the result 
of preventing further influx, of erecting a ring fence 
round our rural districts ? If the apprehension is well 
founded, then whilst the stalwarts of the country would 
■' go from strength to strength," the poor dwellers in the 
towns, unassisted by country blood, themselves degen- 
erate, would reproduce degeneracy, until — let H. G. Wells 
tell of their final doom. 

Let us be fair and take a saner view of this question, 
and acknowledge that immigration into the towns is 
not of itself an evil, but that what is required is greater 
mobility, so that the influx shall be counterbalanced 
by an efflux ; but how this is to be brought about is a 
question the discussion of which is beyond the scope 
of this article. 

Have the towns any monopoly of brains? of business 
capabilities ? of professional abilities ? A glance at 
any list of men of note will prove the contrary. 

Possibly the views so commonly expressed on rural 
depopulation would be scarcely worthy of note, were 
it not for the fact that there is a rapidly growing opinion 
that rural education is a matter to be treated from a 



totally different standpoint from that in other places, 
that indeed it should be fundamentally diSerent 
principle. 

A very cursory glance at the debates in the EdocaliaL 
Section at the British Association will show how prevaleoL 
is such an opinion. 

Sm-ely, however, the great object of eleinentaiy 
schools, whether in town or in country, is the saae^ 
and the principles underlying such education must bt 
the same, however the apparatus and material employe4' 
may differ. 

It has long been laid down that the object of the 
elementary school is not to teach a child a trade, what 
ever that trade may be, but so to develop its inteUigeni 
and faculties that the child when he takes up an occupy 
tion may most readily adapt himself toitsrequiiemenO. 
Freedom of choice of occupation for the child, so far 
as is possible, has been the keynote of education so ia, 
and anything Uke an attempt to bind him to the land 
because he happens to have been bom there, withoal 
respect to his abilities and inclinations, is nothing ' 
a return to serfdom. 

Proposalsare being already considered for theerectioa 
of training colleges for rural teachers where the 
rural pupil -teacher, with his disadvantages, is to nwtt 
and measure liimself with those brought up under tin 
same conditions as himself ; and, curiously enough, thii 
is associated with a demand for teachers of highff 
quahhcations and broader education. 

The principle, so self-evident, that a training collegt 
per se is a mistake, and that such estabhshments should in 
the future be in connection with existing colleges when 
the future teachers should have the advantage of mixinjf 
with and measuring themselves against those who haW 
no intention of becoming teachers, is apparently to tC 
ignored. 

But, it is said, " we must have teachers and th«l 
immediately." But the supply of teachers is neil 
for to-day nor to-morrow only, and ill-considered act 
at the present time will only leave so much mat 
machinery to be " scrapped " when the question 
deait with thoroughly. 

I am fully aware of the difficulties, but if the vaiioOi 
authorities would but take combined action, it should 
not be impossible to pjcrsuade the nation that it is 
to pass Education Acts either in 1870 or 1903 fd( 
the education of the children without making propet 
provision for the education of those who are to 
the children. 

Close ly£associated with this question are those 
compulsory service in the home county after trainiaf 
and of promotion within the area of an authority. 

It is not to be supposed that an authority will paj 
money for the training of teachers if it is to get ol 
benefit from their training ; and yet the system, alreadj 
inaugurated, of binding teachers to ser\'e so many ye 
in a particular locality is one which is likely to bv 
anything but a benehcial influence, and it to this 
coupled a system of promotion within the areas of tl 
authority, the results will be disastrous. 
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e trainuig of teachers is not a parochial matter, 

I ai'.d it should not be beyond the wit of the authorities 

—local or national — to devise a scheme by which a 

' sufficient supply of teachers might be trained, and which 

will not be hampered with the restrictions which must 

almost inevitably be associated with local schemes. 

A certain measare of promotion is inevitable in large 
areas with schools of varying siie, and it seems natural 
that the larger schools in such areas should go to those 
head teachers who have done good work in the smaller. 
So long as such head teacheis haxe had a fairly wide 
experience, little harm will result ; but it the system be 
extended, so that those who have been first pupil- teachers 
acd then assistants in a particular area shall have a 
pnorf claim Cover those who, though from another 
area, have had college training and wider experience, 
progress will be an impossibihty. 

The present is something of a crisis in the educational 
history of the country. Unfortunately every one seems 
in a hun>- — the Board of Education included. One's 
peat hope is that no poUcy of segregation or isolation 
in regard to Rural Districts may be adopted without a 
most careful consideration of aU the issues involved. 



Educational Economies 

By G. A. Christian, B.A. 

Principal of the Battcrsea 
Pupil-Teach ere' School 

I REMEMBER during my oillege-days a visit to the 
Cheltenham British School, then under the direc- 

ition of Mr. H. J. Moore, an ex-president of the 
National Union of Teachers, and one of the best 
known and most SQCcessful masters in the West 
of England. Like most of his confreres in the 
British and Weslcj-an schools of those days Mr. 
Moore had a very free hand. He w*as to a much 
greater extent than most headmasters, the " master " 
of his school. And as in our perambulations I 
noticed the grouping of the desks, the arrangement 
of the fioor-space, the pro\'ision of cupboards, and 
other conveniences making directly for efficiency 
in the teachers* work, I expressed my surprise and 
satisfaction. " Oh," said Mr. Moore, " I was to a 
large extent the architect of this school ; the plans 
were made and the details inserted according to 
my suggestions." And I make bold to say that, in 
Very few cases, was a comparatively limited space 
more effectively utilised or the interior more con- 
veniently arranged and fitted up than in the school 
under notice. I contrast with this my own experience 
when some dozen years ago I was casually — not in 
any way ofl^cially — informed that a new building 



was being erected to hold the pupil-teachers' centre 
over which I presided. I need say nothing of the 
shanty in which for over nine years we were housed 
as that would be beside the mark. Having learnt 
that the building — for the work in which 1 was to 
be responsible — was actually in course of erection, 
I put myself, uninvited, into touch with the 
architect and was admitted to an interview. By 
favour and not by right one or two minor alterations 
were made at my suggestion, but it was too late 
to modify certain anomalies wfiich seriously impaired 
the usefulness of the building. The Scliool Board 
at that time had had some seven or eight years' 
experience in the building of pupil-teachers' centres, 
and I had visited some of them for hints and criti- 
cism, but nevertheless the fact remained that, 
officially, the whole business of construction from first 
to last was looked upon solely as an architect's, and 
in no wise a,"; a teacher's matter. The architect 
was a specialist tn schools and was properly carrj-ing 
out his duties as laid down by tlie Board. But the 
Board committed the inexcusable and almost incredi- 
ble error of making no provision for gathering and 
profiting by the experience of those who actually 
used the building. At the time of which I speak 
the " pupil- teachers' centre " was a new type in its 
earliest evolution, and the Board had need of all 
the wisdom it could command in making its plans, 
but a most fertile source of enlightenment was, 
except byaccident, simply ignored. The best architect 
in the world — general or special — can learn from 
and ought to profit by the experience of those who 
use his buildings, and the administrative body 
which is richest in wisdom and most varied in its 
personml ought to gamer the ad\-ice of all who can 
assist it, and especially that of its own paid sen'ants. 
If one passes to other departments erf the lata 
London Board's operations there b the san»e 1 
of gratuitous waste. When one coupaicd 
elaborate furnishing of rooms on the Embi 
and the needless profusion of tmxtsed 
books nith the way in which a teacher freqw 
had to haggle for some oecessiuy artides «l 3 
or provide stamps for his official < 
one was filled with impattence. Uasy a I 
who had to wage petty battfes ovet Im ] 
book was amazed at the unw 
stamps when he simultaneoosly received \ 
four separate letters from the 
adjacent departments ; had the \ 
other way, all the eptstie$ wmM kav* tni« 
for the modest penny. A MNte^ vukl «l i 
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ordination between departments led to the demand 
by one department on a head-teacher for certain 
statistical information which was lying — possibly 
vmregarded — in an adjacent department. 

The amount and variety of the clerical work 
imposed upon head-teachers can, under many 
authorities, be adequately realised only by those who 
have been engaged in the work. Returns, forms, 
statistics, correspondence make a very heavy 
draft upon the time of one whose ratson d'etre is 
education, and who is chosen almost entirely for 
his abUity as an instructor of youth. Apart from 
books and returns which are called for by the Local 
(iovemment Board, and about which therefore the 
Board (or Council) has no option, every teacher 
could tell of absolutely useless calls on his time 
for statistics and information which serve no useful 
purpose whatever. Even as regards those which are 
admittedly necessary much saving might be effected 
by a more liberal recourse to envelopes with printed 
addresses and to labour-saviug forms. In this direc- 
tion we shall never secure the economy that might be 
practised until systematic provision is made for 
collecting the opinions and profiting by the experi- 
ence of those who have to work the machine. 

When we come to matters more directly educa- 
tional such as curriculum, time-tables, apparatus, 
books, subjects, relative values, and so forth, the 
desirability of systematic experience-collecting 
ought to be self-evident. The teaching profession 
is at a much earlier stage of its evolution than the 
clerical, medical, or legal professions — this, I 
imagine, together with the absence of registration 
and the regrettable cleavage in its ranks, accounts 
for the e.\tensive and sustained sway of the lay 
man, the amateur, and the meddler. One does not 
wonder at Thring's protest that, as everybody else 
aired his opinions about education, it was time for 
the teacher — the man who unquestionably knew — 
deferentially to have his say. The mistakes and 
the wastefulness of educational administrators — 
even to go no further than the range of one's own 
personal experience — would be far too lengthy a 
theme for present discussion, but on matters which 
are peculiarly within their province all intelligent 
teachers are bound in the light of experience to 
form convictions, to modify their ideas, and some- 
times to change their preferences. That their 
opinions influence the powers that be goes without 
saying, but I am satisfied that more profit would be 
obtained by systematically consulting them with a 
view to modifications and reforms. Now that we 



have exchanged the retail management of the svt- 
membered village school board for the wh<d^ 
sale administration of county areas, every brgt 
educational body ought to have its Intelligena 
Department transmuting collected and analysed 
experience into improved machinery and more 
inteUigent effort. 

This reform at headquarters should be k- 
companied by the provision of a number o{ 
scholastic clerks, each attached to a group ol 
departments sufficiently lai^e to occupy fully ha 
working-time. The waste of scholastic attaiamest 
and educational experience under our present 
s^'stem is pitiable and enonnons. The traincfl 
specialist in education, the capable leader and 
guide, drawing a salary which is determined by lis 
scholastic acquirements, is constrained to spend 
a good part of his time in work which a very ordinary 
clerk could do as well or possibly better. Tl* 
reform of the Code has brought greater liberty and 
necessarily much greater responsibility to the 
head-teacher. He has within certain limits to 
draw up his own curriculum, to prepare detailei] 
schemes of work, to supervise and assess the weak 
of his assistants, to introduce and guide the voimger 
teachers, and carefully to note the general and 
individual progress of his pupils. He feels botmd 
to take some share— especially witii his elder pupils— 
in the teaching, and he will probably have to recad 
and note the result of experiments which present 
conditions encourage him to attempt. Every head- 
teaclier who is worth his salt is the mentor o( his 
assistants, and the shepherd of his flock, and it s 
an absurd and indefensible extravagance to nuJH 
him pass weary and^from the educational poiot 
of view — absolutely profitless hours in sorting out 
stock, keeping stock-books, making-up compkx 
registers (sometimes duplicated), compiling stati&lia, 
filling up routine returns, and attending to trivial 
correspondence. In these dasre of specialisatioo 
and differentiation all these clerical duties, manyo! 
them essential for administrative purposes, but 
nevertheless utterly uneducational, should be 
relegated to the hands of clerks, and the head-teacher 
should be left free to infuse and maintain in the 
school that life, energy, brightness, and "sou!." 
wliich pertain to his office, and which no other 
person on or off the building has the necessary 
authority or influence to supply. Wliat, as we leani 
from Mr, Fletcher's admirable "Mosely" report, 
is the rule in America should become the accepttd 
practice in Great Britain. 
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ie Old Status and the New 

By a Country Clergyman 

In spite of the marvellous progress in educational 
matteis which has taken place in the last fifty years, 
in spite of the rediscovery of the science as well as 
the art of teaching, we may doubt whether the position 
of the teacher has improved. By position we do not 
mean of course social position, for teachers, by reason 
of their very numbers, must always occupy various 
nmgs on the social ladder, and it may even be that a 
larger proportion of them have risen to greater heights 
in this direction than in former days. What we mean 
is rather the position of respect and esteem, which they 
occupy in the eyes of the nation generally, and more 
especially of those with whom they come in actual con- 
tact as neighbours and fellow citizens. 

It is not for one moment contended that the teachers 
of to-day are intrinsically inferior to their predecessors — 
the opposite is probably true — ^but at the same time 
the impartial of»er\'er is compelled to recognise that 
they do not as a class inspire quite the same feelings 
cf regard and almost veneration which the old-time 
pedagogue did somehow manage to inspire. 

The assertion is perhaps a bold one, and if proofs are 
demanded it is difficult to provide any that are 
altogether satisfactory. For the conclusion must neces- 
sarily be based very largely on minute points of personal 
observation and even of personal taste. But probably 
every one will have noticed in some village how the 
Tillage schoolmaster has ceased to he the power that 
Once he was, and, although this article is concerned 
only with the rural point of view, the same phenomenon 
is doubtless to be observed to a less degree in the school- 
masters of the towns. 

Of course, here and there particular men possess just 
as much influence as before, but they have gained it 
as individuals rather than as schoolmasters. The old 
prestige of teachers as a class is fast going the way of 
those extinct emblems of authority, tlie cane and the 
birch. Partly no doubt this loss of prestige is due 
to the prevailing democratic spirit of the age. Parsons 
as a class are undergoing the same experience, and on 
this occasion companions in misfortune have not been 
more closely brought together by their fall. In years 
gone by the formula " t' passon an' t' schulemeasther 
saay" was the invariable prelude to village acts of 
parliament. But now the ancient alhance between 
the teachers of mind and soul has, in too many cases, 
been dissolved, and neither class has gained in public 
tsteem by the severance. 

There was something singularly attractive about the 
f^uie of the Early Victorian village schoolmaster, as we 
lead of him in the novels of the period, or as we hear of 
lum from our grandfathers. He is generally represented 
as an elderly man, who in some strange way had picked 
up a vast store of ill-assorted kn>wledge, but who was 




determined to do his best to'get a'portion of that know- 
ledge into the somewhat thick heads of his pupils. 

He was terribly severe with truants, and his cane was 
seldom idle, but, on the whole, he was a kindly old soul 
and the more promising pupils preserved for years the 
memory of evenings spent in the master's " den," poring 
over the strange old books, and fingering the curiosities 
collected in dayswhen even the master himself was young. 

As for social position the old-time schoolmaster had 
not perhaps much reason for boasting. He was certainly 
not "in society" in the technical sense of the term, 
and yet in most villages he was on friendly and even 
intimate terras with individual members of society. 
His friendship with the parson was usually a matter 
of course. Their tastes were often similar, and they 
would meet to discuss the name of a rare plant, the 
nature of a new comet or the church organ, or, it may 
be, the character of some small urchin, in whom, despite 
his iniquities, they both felt an interest. 

But the squire and the doctor would also be among 
the schoolmaster's friends. The squire perhaps was 
interested in archseology, and the schoolmaster would 
often possess a book the squire wanted. He would 
accordingly borrow it from tfie willing owner and send 
it back after a week or two accompanied by a fat brace 
of pheasants or a hare. The doctor on the other hand 
was a collector of fossils (much to the derisive amusement 
of the village cronies, who declared " tha's just like 
stone-pickin' on Farmer Giles's fields, only yow get 
nowt pence a bushel for the stones"). Now for this 
pursuit the schoolmaster was a necessary ally, not only 
because he took long walks himself with his eyes open, 
but also because he could, if he would, set fifty pairs 
of eyes to work in the doctor's interests. With the 
rest of the village gentry there would be other points 
of contact. Some perhaps would find their sons getting 
on none too well at their public school, and would have 
the master in of an evening in holiday time to give the 
young gentlemen a good drilUng in the elements, and 
so attempt to rectify some of the defects ot an old-time 
hberal education. Others again discovered that the 
old man had a taste for cards or chess, and a fund of 
good stories wherewith to while away a long winter's 
evening. 

In these various ways the schoolmaster contrived 
to be on terms of intimacy with the village aristocracy. 
He was not considered their equal socially and the 
squire's wife would have been thunderstruck if he had 
attended one of her " at homes," but he had a well- 
defined position in which regard and respect did a great 
deal to bridge over the unfortunate distinctions of 
caste. And with all other classes his was indeed an 
enviable jaosition. The farmers and tradespeople ad- 
mired his cleverness and felt themselves honoured 
when he would accept their invitations, while the 
labourers gave themselves up to the veriest hero- 
worship. 

'■ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head should carry all he knew." 
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la short, no one in the ^-illage, rich or poor, enjoyed 
such a position of far-reaching influence as the school- 
master. No festivity was complete without his co- 
operation, no lad would leave home without going to 
"schulemeasther " for his advice, scarce a girl would 
accept her lover without hearing, directly or indirectly, 
the master's opinion of his worth, and he was as necessary 
a %ure at a marriage feast as were parson and clerk 
at the ceremony itself. 

Of his influence at school it is unnecessary to speak, 
as we are rather considering his status in the eyes of 
the outside world. Enough to say that his boys 
regarded him with feelings of love and admiration 
chastened by fear, and his few old jests were to them 
(as they had been to their fattiers) the ultima Tkule 
of scholastic wit. 

Tliere were, of course, here and there cases where this 
position of influence was abused, and of all the evils 
in God's world there are few to be compared with the 
harm a bad schoolmaster can work. But the great 
majority certainly bore witness to the fact that if you 
trust a man fully, he will generally rise to be worthy 
of that trust. It is scarcely too much to say that 
in every village where things still work smoothly and 
rich and poor are really united in a community, the 
influence of one of these good schoolmasters of the past 
can be traced. 

Of the past we are compelled to say, for, as a class, 
these kindly pedagogues have disappeared. It would 
indeed be absurd to deny that there still exist many 
teachers, who are just as well iitted by nature as their 
predecessors, and far better qualified by knowledge 
and training for their work. But circumstances are 
against them. It is only a rare exception here and 
there who will rise superior to circumstances, and 
exercise an influence as beneficent as that put forth 
by the giants of the past. The rest being average men 
are content to be the children of their age, and so 
they fall into the position which the general consent of 
mankind has allotted to the modem village school- 
master. 

There can be no doubt that this status is vastly different 
from the old. As far as the richer inhabitants of a 
village are concerned, the schoolmaster is, to all intents 
and purposes, non-existent. They may know that a 
certain ugly red-brick building in the village street 
is the school, for which they are called upon to pay 
heavy rates, and they guess tJiat a certain individual in 
glasses and a soft felt hat is the highly certificated 
master of whom they have heard. But any closer 
acquaintance is not considered desirable. Their own 
tastes have changed somewhat, and the main interest 
centres in croquet or bridge. And even where a few 
preserve an old-fashioned delight in flowers or fossils, 
it does not seem to occur to them that they might find 
similar tastes in a man with a training college education. 
In many cases no doubt their estimate of the school- 
master is quite erroneous, and he is in reality a man of 
even more developed tastes than themselves, but still 
there are not wanting instances which seem to show that 



training colleges do not supply that indefinaUe vm^ 
thing which the old-fashioned among us have ta 
when we use the phrase " a liberal education." 

And so the gulf between the schoolmaster and tfat 
" upper ten " of the village slowly widens. In m 
places indeed he still keeps np the old friendly nlac 
with the parson, evtn where from the proud enuBi 
of a " council " school be can, if he will, si 
defiance at this erstwhile tyrant. But too dta 
from faults on one side or the other, differences hn 
arisen and school-house and vicarage are at da^gea 
drawn. 

Now it might be thought that this severance ion 
the so-called upjter classes was only the natural piin 
to be paid for an increase of influence among tboit 
lower in the social scale. But the facts of modeo: 
village life do not entirely support this idea. 

Among the smaller tradespeople of the village i 
schoolmaster is perhaps as popular as ever. They i 
a little afraid of his college-made wit, and think at tin 
that he is inclined to " make game " of them, hot ti 
recognise the substantial benefits that have come 
their own children through the schoolmaster's aid in Ae 
form of scholarships at endowed schools or gi 
situations at large town " establishments." But 
fanners are by no means so complacent. Every 
the difficulty of finding labour becomes more 
and every year they see the most inteUigent of the 
boys being drafted off into the towns. And a laig 
share of the blame for this state of things is laid 
altogether without justice) at thedoorof the teacher, 
course there are excellent schoolmasters to he fount 
who have a real love for the country and encourage tk 
clever lads to stay amid healthy and pleasant suirouad- 
ings and become expert tillers of the soil. But a gieit 
and increasing number are themselves men of the town,! 
and are apt (directly or indirectly) to persuade thj 
most promising members of their flock to think them- 
selves " too good for the country." And where this ' 
the case the farmer (to say nothing of the boj-s ihem- 
selves) has a real grievance, and does not scruple ta 
declare it. Education in his eyes becomes the " curse ol 
the country," and its visible representative on the^idt 
cannot hope to find favour or even bare justice at bii 
hands. With the actual pupils of the school and 
parents the master is naturally on better terms. No* 
that caning has gone out of fashion there is Uttle of th( 
friction that used at one time to e.^st between moi" 
and the castigator of their beloved children. But 
new source of estrangement has crept in owing to tl 
compulsory nature of modem education. The 
master may explain as much as he hkes that he is 
responsible for the insistent notices and the still mort 
unwelcome summonses, which come to those paiab 
who keep their children at home to earn a trifle by 
crow-scaring, but he finds it difficult to persuade U« 
country mind of his innocence. The notices cow 
in his handwriting, and if he is not altogether to hlaiw 
at any rate " he's in with them as are." 

With the children themselves the 
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[ popular enough. He has interesting methods of teach- 
ing and for fear of iasf>ectors and their insistence on 
" not working for results " he does not give them too 
much to do. But there is seldom any of the oM devotion 
and bero-worship, and, after the lads have left school a 
year or two, he finds it difficult, if not impossible, to 
induce them to attend a voluntary night-school. The 
impression which school has made upon them is colour- 
less and transitory. The learning they have has come 
to them without price and without effort, and natu- 
rally enough they bold it cheap and despise its 
exponent. 

And so the schoolmaster's position in village life is 
apt to become more and more isolated. He is often 
a sojourner rather than an inhabitant. His influence, 
such as it is. may be for good but it is less apparent than 
of oid. And so he is driven in upon himself. He 
becomes more of a schoolmaster (perhaps even a better 
schoolmaster) but less of a " man of light and 
leading." 

Now it is not asserted that this change in the position 
of the schoolmaster is altogether for tfie bad. If it be 
Hue that teaching is a vocation rather than a profession, 
if is perhaps well that the devotee should, hke the 
"reUgious" oi the middle ages, lead a retired life free 
from the distractions of outside interests. At the 
same time we cannot but view with regret the fact 
that the schoolmaster's influence is being limited 
more and more to the actual bounds of the school 
buildings. 

Some of the reasons for this tendency have been 
already hinted at. The very spread of education 
hsetf has been one of the causes, for, as long as it is 
admittedly imperfect in its operation but universal in 
its scope, the natural result is that a vast number of 
scbolare get just enough of the conceit of learning to 
upset their equilibrium, and (by a strange irony) they 
come to think cheaply of those who teach them. And 
in particular localities the general causes are reinforced 
by special and individual ones — the self-assertion and 
lack of tact in the master himself, or the abnormal 
stupidity and pigheadedness of his neighbours. But 
even where these special causes are not operative^ 
even when the teacher is a pleasing compound of humility 
and tact — still circumstances are often too strong for 
him, and he, equally with his indiscreet brethren, finds 
himself getting " out of the swim." 

The phenomenon which we imagine ourselves to have 
discovered may be only a sign of the transition period in 
education. When village education has been improved 
and adapted to the needs of the country, and when 
schoohnasters are recognised as officials worthy of the 
highest honour in any civilised community, then the 
schoolmaster will rise to a position before which the 
glories of the past will pale. 

Meanwhile the laudator temporis acti may perhaps be 
iJWed to utter his lament over the loss of some 
portion of that per\'ading charm and quiet usefulness 
*luch used to mark out the old-time schoolmaster as 
cue of the powers of the village- 



Suggestions of the Board of 
Education for a Four- Year 
English Course* 

The following Scheme is intended to indicate in rough 
outline some oi the Texts already in school-use which may 
be so combined as to form a four-year Course. It may also 
serve as a sample of the particulars which, with due allow- 
ance for local conditions (i.e.. Examinations taken, profi- 
ciency of stafi, &Q.) should be submitted by every Secondary 
School seeking the Board's approval of its Course in English. 

The Board desire it to be clearly understood that the 
details in the appended Scheme are given merely by way 
of illustration, and are not to be regarded as comprising 
more than a few specimens of the numerous Texts which 
may advantageously t>e studied. • 

In each year of the Course poems or passages should, 
after study in the Class, be prescribed for learning by heart ; 
some of these may serve also for recitation. In exceptional 
ca^s of scholars with weak verbal memories, some other 
exercise connected with the Text may usefully be sub- 
stituted. 
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Age 


Teitl: PoeU, 


TeitS! ProwAulhon. 




11-13 


English Ballads. 

Lnyi of Ancient Rome. 

KUwalha. 

Selected Poems, mainly 

lyrical f^., Children 'i 

Treasury). 


Church's Stories of the 
Iliad, Odyssey. Aeneid. 

Stories of Kine Arthur. 

Tales from iSe Northern 
Sagas lt.g.. Burnt NJal, 
Asgard, and the Gods). 

Tales from ihe Faerie 
Queene. 

Steven son 'sTreasure Island. 

Morris' Slory of the Glitter- 
ing Plain. 


II. 


.J-14 


Scott (r^., Ladyorihe Lake: 
LayodheLasl Minstrel). 

ajid general selections). 
Selected Poemi (e#., Lyin 

England). 


.Scott ie^.. Talisman. Ivnn- 
hoe, ir Legend of Monl- 

Sc^tbey's Life of Nelson. 
Prescolt (selections from 

Peru or Mexico). 
Voyages and Travels. 


III. 


14-iS 


Shakespeare ( Juliui CiEiar ; 
Midsummer Nighf! 
Dream; or Select pas- 
sages and scenes). 

Milton (shoner poems). 

Tennyson (Idylls 0! the 
King). 

Gray (tlegy). 

Goldsmilh (Traveller and 
Deserted Vilbge). and 

Coleiidse(Ancienl Mariner). 

Wordswonh(simpl« poems )- 


Macaulay. Biographical 
E.isays. 

Scott ie^.. Waverley. The 
Antiquary, cr Old Mor- 
tality). 


IV. 


rS->6 


Shakespeate (Hiitorical 

Plays er Comedies). 
Milton (Paradise Lost, 

Books I. and It.). 
Spenser (Faerie Queene, 

Books t. and II.J. 
Wordsworth (selections). 
Tennyson (seleeiion.). 
Mortis' Earthly Paradise 

(selections). 
Golden Treasury (Firal or 

Second Series). 


tory (Chapters Land 11.). 
Burke (Reflections on the 

French Revolution). 
Selections from The Spec- 

RuskinlSesaroe and Lilies). 
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Our Leaders 

X. Richard Mulcaster 

Milton's mighty-mouthed harmonies made him 
famous. His tutor, therefore, received some scant 
recognition. Indeed, the greatness of the individual 
is ascribed rather to his own gifts than to the school 
that early cultivates them. Spenser's tutor claims 
notice on account also of certain pioneer works 
which, after a period of obscurity, have come to be 
regarded as school classics. 

Richard Mulcaster, the elder Gill's predecessor 
at St. Paul's School, for fifty years worked among 
boys. As the result of ripe experience he left 
behind two books on the theory and practice of 
education which have been wrongly stigmatised 
as pedantic, the adjective having an invidious 
meaning. These works, written in English, prove 
worthy of close study on account of their importance 
as contributions to educational history, and because 
they afford interesting examples of Euphuism. ' 

Mulcaster, who was born at Carlisle in 1530, 



received his early education at Eton under the 
celebrated Nicholas Udall, who wrote the first 
EngUsh Comedy, and who produced many pageante 
and interludes for the entertainment of the Court 
Like many celebrated schoolmasters of those times 
he gained an unenviable reputation for severity. 

Mulcaster proceeded from the University of Cam- 
bridge to that of Oxford. At the close of his 
academic career he commenced his life work as a 
schoolmaster, and for five and twenty years, as 
the first Headmaster of Merchant Taylors', laboured 
as a teacher with conspicuous success. Thence he 
removed to St. Paul's School, the " pigeons " d 
which were noted for their Latinity. The year of 
John Milton's birth was that of his retirement and 
of the appointment of Alexander GiU the elder. 

The success of his educational efforts has been 
attributed to the benevolent despotism of his ruk, 
coupled with professional capacity of no mean (vder. 
Moreover, his psychology, the result of experience 
and observation, was in advance of his times. He 
brooked no interference from within, or without. 
Parents bUnded by natural affection he consideied 
the worst judges of what was best for their offspring, 
and he resented the prayers of cockering mothers 
and the requests of indulgent fathers. 

He belongs to the best type of the " Humanist," 
and regards education rather from the point of 
view of aU-round development and training than as 
the acquisition of knowledge , encyclopedic in cha- 
racter. He adopted a wise precaution in his treat- 
ment of weak and precocious children. He adapts 
the curriculum to each child. He presupposes child- 
study. His works bear evidence that he dosdy 
observed those imder his charge. When gerund 
grinding and verbalism occupied the front {dace 
in the curriculum he girded at the fetish, and 
strenuously insisted on the necessity of first ac- 
quiring the mother tongue. He recognised that 
teachers, few of whom were good, would not adopt 
teaching as their life work owing to low remunen'*^ 
tion. He believed in the training of those wlioi 
to train the young. 

But he did not under-estimate t 
classical education. A knowlfid 
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pensabte to the scholar, enabled tlie traveller to 
traverse Europe with ease, and opened up the 
world's best literature to the reader. He recognised 
that the mother tongue formed the true foundation 
upon which to work. Ahead of his contemporaries 
in this, he also admitted drawing within the range of 
his training subjects, and introduced music, which he 
called " a medicine from heaven against our sorrows 
on earth." 

The everlasting interaction of body and mind is a 
theme upon which he enlarges, and he writes at 
lei^th upon the care of the body and the attain- 
ment of healthy physical development. The 
importance he attached to due attention to a 
healthy body in relation to a healthy mind can be 
estimated from the fact that twenty-seven chapters 
of the "Positions" are devoted to the subject. 

While it is well known that the girls of well-to-do 
famihes received an excellent education in his days, 
the daughters of poorer people lacked this benefit. 
Richard Mulcaster, pioneer in other branches, here 
ran before the times. Girls should be educated as 
well as boys. 

Many of the reforms advocated by this old-time 
schoolmaster have passed into the practice of modern 
times. His ■" Positions" and "Elementarie" have 
not, however, lost their savour. Embalmed in them 
is the life spirit of a theoriser and practitioner, whose 
intimate knowledge of his subject gave him the 
right to state his positions. 

The Critical Period 
in Education * 

By Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O., 

Chairman of ihe Sub-Commiltec for Higher 
Education in the County of Bedford 

As old Puritan divine gave three rules to preachers, 
which apply with equal force to speakers on this and 
every occasion. "Stand up cheerfully," he said; 
"speak up manfully; end speedily." 

The fast rule is easy of performance, because the 
orcumstances in which we meet are cheerful. In the 
fint place, we realise to-day the ambition of those en- 

' Ph>m ■ speech delivered at tbo opening of Luton Secondary 
Sebool, Sept. 13. 1904. 




lightened and patriotic citizens of Luton who, for years 
past, have pressed upon the publ c the need of a 
Secondary School. The County and Borough Autho- 
rities have cordially co-Of>erated ; Luton has taxed 
itseif for the school maintenance to the limits which the 
law allows ; the county has responded to the appeal 
with conspicuous generosity ; the dream of Alderman 
Warren and his colleagues is a waking vi ion, a sub- 
stantial reality; and we meet to open a school which 
the D rector of Education has organised in harmony 
with the special needs of the locality, and as little in 
competition as possible with the Grammar School of 
Dunstable. In the second place, we have had the good 
fortune to secure the services of a very able staff of 
teachers, presided over by a head-master, Mr. Sanderson, 
whose brilliant career at Cambridge included a Scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, a BeU University Scholarship, 
and a high position in the Mathematical Tripos, In 
the third place, considering that the School is barely 
three months old, and that it begins in temporary 
premises, we have made a promising start. Sixty-six 
out of eighty-six candidates for admission have by 
examination proved their fitness to profit by the 
instruction provided. Fifty years ago, the three R's 
formed the ideal of popular educat on, and it was 
beUeved tliat the lives of women were bounded by the 
fom- C"s, by Cookery, Clothes, Church and Children. 
Beyond that ideal, and beyond those limits, we have 
travelled far. To-day our Secondary School opens 
an extensive range of studies both to boys and girls. 
Intellectually, co-education is stimulating to both sexes. 
Morally, we look to the refining influencesof home and of 
the masters and mistresses, and we look to them with 
confidence, to meet the possibilities of attendant danger. 
To "stand up cheerfully" then is easy. To "speak up 
manfully" is more difficult. But at least I can enter 
into the spirit of the rule, for I speak with the sincerity 
of deliberate conviction and with a profound sense of 
the important part which this Secondary School may 
play in the future life of Luton, 

We know but little of the inner working of the minds 
of young boys and girls. Yet, in their general conditions 
the processes have probably remained much the same 
from generation to generation." Round the city of 
childhood runs an impenetrable wall, and those who once 
pass out can never return. Of that city only the 
citizens themselves enjoy the complete freedom. Older 
than Thebes, obeying its own rules, governed by its 
own ancient laws, worshipping its own idols, it continues 
imc hanged and unchanging, while each successive 
century sees the adult world transformed almost beyond 
recognition. We search for historical records of child- 
hood in autobiographies or traditions about great r 
but such records are scanty, and generally unreal or 
exaggerated. We look for them in fiction ; but, though 
portraits abound, we can scarcely recognise the children 
of novelists as human flesh and blood. We try to 
remember what we were ourselves ; but we find that, 
• For details, see Professor Hall's Adalticenet {l vols. New York 
and London, 1904) fastim (reviewed in 
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except for some salient features, the faint lines of 
childish impressions have been scored out by the deep 
furrow.; of later experience. 

Vet this, I think, we do know about children. Up 
to the age of twelve they are, in certain senses and in 
varying degrees, at one with nature in its unconscious- 
ness, its innocence, its irresponsibility. They are in 
the half-animal stage : they love, and hate, and act. not 
from reasoned intelligenc , but from instinct and on 
impulse ; their emotions respond immediately to 
impressions ; their moods alternate from tears to 
laughter almost instantaneously. They hve in the 
present and reflect its changes ; with the past they have 
no concern ; into the future they do not inquire. 
Absorbed in the interests of their own lives, they caxe 
little for those of adults. The contents of their intellects 
have been stored through the senses alone ; their minds 
have not begun to work upon the harvest of the eye and 
ear. Educationally v,x can do httle for them except to 
leach the mechanical aids to knowledge, to instil habits 
of obedience, to strengthen the memory, to encourage 
observation, to train the hand to co-operate with the 
brain. We can make few appeals to the understanding 
and the reason. Vet it is within a few months o( this 
age that children, as a nile, are withdrawn from school, 
and their so-called education is pronounced complete. 

But the years that follow, those from twelve to 
sixteen, are the most critical period of our existence ; 
it is the time of transformation that determines our 
future lix-cs and supplies the key to the fonn which they 
assume. To the adolescent boy or girl it is spring-t de, 
wlien new powers of mind and body are budding. It is 
the '■ morning hour when all the world turns lo gold," 
when we long lo drink at a single draught the whole 
<up of experience. Light and colour fade from the 
interests of our childish Paradise, as the meaning of 
life dawns upon us. The ascent has begun, and failure 
to rise means degeneracy or (all, A keener, more 
invigorating air blows in our faces. The desire to 
combat, to struggle, to excel, is fermenting. The 
passion to be treated like our elders bursts into flame. 
The great deeds, the gi«al prites, the great hves, of the 
world seem near ; they appear to be even within our 
reach, and beckon to us with alluring gesture. 

This is the moment to foster every new de\-elopment 
of interest, cultivate every latent capacity, encourage 
every whok-some taste. It is the time to gj\-e indi- 
viduality fuller play, a larger freedom, a longer tether. 
It is tlie moment when no greater blessing can befall 
your bo>^ and girls than to fall into tlte hands of a good, 
strong, wise teacher, a teacher who recognises that their 
ponder to appreciate has outstripped their j»wer to 
express, that their power of explanation lags far behind 
their powTer of understanding, — a teacher who has faith 
in them, understands and will lead them. — a teacher 
who will gi\^ them purj'ose, create their ideals, arouse 
their ambitioos lo he something and to do something, 
inspire their confidence and impart self-direction. 

it is for bo>-s and girls during this critical period of 
their existence that thts school is e:stablished, U 



afiords the opportunity to awaken their dormant 
capacities, bring out their latent possibilities, help then 
to reach their fullest moral and intellectual growth. It 
offers a chance which, in all their future lives, can never 
exactly recur. Not to use this opportunity, not to 
take this chance, is to check the development of ycnir 
children, to arrest their growth, to imperil, if not to 
ruin, the promise of their young lives. No one an 
estimate how much of good may be lost at this adolescent 
period ; no one can calculate how different might have 
been the actual flower and fruit of their adult lives. 
Men and women whose characters have grown coai«. 
whose feelings ha\'e hardened, whose standards of 
living have sunk into the depths, at fitful intervals 
surprise us by the revelation of lofty thoughts, pare 
ideals, gentle impulses. These higher qualities flicker 
momentarily over the rough surface ; they, as it were, 
hint their existence in uncongenial surroundings,— ami 
fade away as suddenly as they came. They disappear 
because circumstances ha\-e overpowered these teiukr 
plants, because they have been choked by the luxuiianoe 
of coarser growths, because, in fact, the claims of man- 
hood and womanhood have been too early, too per- 
sistently, too exclusively enforced. The oegkclcd 
opportunities, the lost chances, the " might-have- 
been," of hfe are its keenest pangs, (or they are tin|H 
with the bitterness of unavailing regret. I know thatil b 
not easy for parents to find the six pounds a year, which, 
including all extras, cover the total expense of tliis 
school, and that the wages that the boj-s and girls 
might earn are a strong temptation. But may I expres 
the hope, and express it with every sympathy in jvui 
diflicul ties, that the parents of Luton children wili,e\tn 
at the cost of personal sacrifice, use their oppominit)' 
to the utmost, make the best of their boys and prls, 
and so spare to themselves and those they love the 
greatest and most lasting sorrow of human life ? 

I seem to myself to have found that to " end speedily " 
is the hardest of the three rules. But I will do so. by 
calling on Mrs. Wemher, for whose presence here 
to-day as one of the Governors we are deeply grateful, 
to open the Secondary* School and Institutioo at Luton. 

A Country School 
for Town Children 

By J. C. Mcdd 

Httherto the excellent wt^ of the Children's Cotmtri' 
HoUday Funds and similar agencies has been confined 
to procuring an opptortunitv for town children to speml 
a few days in the coontr)- daring the summer holida}3. 
An interesting experiment is now being made in Ibfl- 
Chester by which chikhen from the varinn* ,=l<-ni.yird;i 
schools of the city are enaUed to g» i— 
three weeks to a rural school MgeiaiJ-. 
purpose. It was fdt that tl* Jwni 
change of soem aad pure ^ inold be ui-jz^^iicl, i' 
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THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 

Being the Report of the Committee of the Mathematical 
Association. 6d. net. 

NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By Charles Pendlk- 
BDRv, M.A. With or without Answen. 4s. 6d,, or in Two 

Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
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children could be taken periodically under the care of 
their teachers and as a part of their ordinary school-life 
to learn something of Nature at first hand. The educa- 
tional value of thus transplanting the urban child into 
a rural en\-ironment with appropriate rural instruction 
is obvious. A voluntary committee was therefore 
formed, and through the generosity of Mr. Herbert 
Philips and others a sum of £5000 was raised. Suitable 
land at Knoll's Green, near Mobberley, in Cheshire, 
was placed at the dispxjsal of the Committee for a term 
of five years, and a well -designed corrugated iron 
building — with accommodation for eighty children, two 
teachers, a matron and three servants — has been erected 
there. The cost of the building, which is cased through- 
out with wood and comprises two large, light, and airy 
dormitories with forty beds in each, separate rooms for 
teachers and servants, dining-hall, class-rooms, kitchen, 
scuHery, larder, cloakroom, &c., was about £2600- It 
is estimated that the annual cost of maintenance will 
be about ;£400. 

The school was opened on June 30 last and closed 
during the Manchester School summer holidays from 
July 15 to August 15. Circulars were sent to schools 



in congested districts of the city, offering to take eighty 
children with two teachers for two weeks. Certain 
schools accepted and scholars from two provided and 
two non-provided schools have been already received. 
The teachers are taken free : children pay seven sliillings 
each for the two weeks which also includes railway fare. 
The payment of even this small amount may be beyond 
the means of the really poor, whose children stand 
most in need of more healthy surroundings, but payment 
has in some cases been made by friends, and doubtless 
this difBcalty will he met when the movement has 
passed out of the experimental stage. At the same 
time children are encouraged through the school 
savings banks to make provision for themselves. The 
parents seem most anxious that their children should 
attend the school, and those who have visited it are 
loud in its praise. Each school selects its own 
scholars, who go entirely of their own choice ; boys 
and girls being taken alternately. The Manchester 
Education Committee supports the Country School 
Committee in every possible way, and it is hoped that, 
where su£6cient experience has been gained and success 
proved to be attainable, the work will be carried out 
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as a branch of the educational system of the city and 
on a scale commensurate with the numbers of children 
who are deprived of access to the country. The Board of 
Education has sanctioned the scheme, and the school 
remains under the supervision of the Government 
Inspectors in Lancashire. 

On the occasion of a recent visit I found seventy-two 
girls in attendance from three Manchester schools. 
Both teachers and pupils seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
their novel experience, and Miss Williams, the matron, 
assured me that there had not been the slightest difficulty 
with any of them. No eSort is spared to interest the 
children, all of whom with the e.\ception of four or five 
delicate ones, were then taking a long ramble with one 
of the teachers and the head gardener. The whole 
programme, as will be seen from the time-table, p. 
141, has been devised to give the children exactly 
that type of instruction which ought to be character- 
istic of every rural school. 

Indirectly, too, some instruction is given in domestic 
duties. All make their own beds, and in turn sweep the 
dormitories, school-rooms, and corridors, peel potatoes, 
wash up after meals, and clean knives and forks. The 
hours are as follows ; 6.45 rise, 8 to 8.30 breakfast, 
12.30 to I dinner, 5.30 tea, 8 supper, 8,30 bed, and lights 
out at 9. 

Attached to the school are eight acres of land, in- 
cluding a field. About a third of an acre is used as a 
kitchen garden, where lessons are given on plant-lite, 
grafting, pruning, and bee-keeping. The rest of theground 
exclusive of the grass field is being gradually brought 
under cultivation, and the planning of it to the most 
artistic and educational advantage would delight Pro- 
lessor Patrick Geddes, whose report uf>on the appropri- 
ation of Mr. Carnegie's munificent gift to Dunfermline 
contains invaluable suggestions upon the development 
of a garden as an instrument of education. One's 
only regret is that the children cannot remain longer at 
the Country School, which apart altogether from its 
specific object affords a good illustration of the proper 
organisation of a rural school. 

Stockport furnishes another instance of the way in 
which the urban child may be familiarised with country 
life. From St. Peter's National School, where Mr. 
Downham.the headmaster, has so successfully utilised 
the River Mersey in his Nature study, it has been 
the practice for the past j'car or two to fake a few of 
the older lads for a week during school-time to some 
farm near Alderley. Mr. Downham accompanies 
them, and a fortnight ago I had the opportunity, with 
Hr- Howard and Mr. Ward, his Majesty's Inspectors for 
Cheshire, of seeing them on their annual excursion. 
Thirteen lads of the artisan class were staying at the 
farm, each of whom pays 5s. 3^. by weekly instalments 
of threepence from the previous January, and so keen 
are they to collect the money that they earn it by 
holding horses or doing any little job in the town. 
The instruction is given entirely out-of-doors. The 
geological formation of Alderley Edge is studied, the 
cotuse of the streams traced and the character of the 



crops carefully noted. No feature of the district ii 
omitted. Raised maps of paper from old copy booh 
are made to scale, and flat maps indicating the 
cultural nature of the neighbourhood are drawn »"itk 
the minutest detail. The powers of observation att 
thus stimulated at every point, an intelligent inter«t 
in all phenomena is aroused, and the tads return to 
Stockport with a mass of personally acquired inforraa- 
tion, which forms the t>asis of endl^ lessons throtigh- 
out the year. 

The Book and its Writer 

Dr. Stanley Hall's Adolescence* 

The appearance of a book like this compels us, bf thft 
painfulness of the contrast it suggests, almost to a feelJog 
of despair with regard to education in Britain. If Americ* 
can produce so mooumental a work, why cannot oar 
country ? Yet it is tolerably certain that there is no eduor 
tionalist in Britain who could gatlier around liim a ttodyol 
workers as able and earnest as those who have assUted b} 
their detailed investigations the author of the present work. 
The book is the best reiutation known to us of tlie aCuda 
sometimes made on American " child study," 

There is. no doubt, a seamy side to American educatioo, 
and Dr. Stanley Hall brings it out. He pleads, in wonk 
that would not be devoid of significance in our own country, 
for the appointment of " vigorous, able, original men ia 
pedagogic chairs." who will be allowed " liberty even ta 
discuss college and university policy with the same freedom 
presidents enjoy, even though their views may canJlict 
with his." Dr. Hall is clearly of opinion that the highest 
intellectual work of the world cannot be expected under 
the conditions that obtain in the United Slates. But 
his l>ook is, in a measure, a refutation of his own argnmeDL 
So long, at any rate, as men like Dewey, James, Tomkjtii, 
and Stanley Hall arc found voicing the educational thongtat 
of America, we in Britain are hkely to look across ifae 
Atlantic with somettung of envy ; even though a dcMt 
acquaintance with the less successful American ci^lega 
might change our opinion in favour of our own land. 

We feel no incUnatian to criticise any of the leading 
features of this great work of fourteen hundred pages. -4 
tew minor errors— a very tevi. considering the immeQ!« 
siie of the work — we think we have detected. ' ' Anlangcn " 
on page 71 of Vol. II. should be " Anlagen " ; " public" 
in the Table of Contents, " academicum " on page 578, and 
" Leslie Stephens " on page 63^ are also open to objectioB. 
We fancy, also, that the story attributed to Pestalozo on 
page 498 of the same volume is " Leonard and Gertrude," 
not " How Gertrude teaches her Childrcu " ; and we thinit 
that, for the sake of those of us whose Greek ia rusty. * 
glossary of the medical terms emplo)^ for invented)Jb^- 
tho author might have been added with advantage. Prudes 
might criticise the frankness with which sexual question! 
are treated by the author ; but there are many signi 00 
the horizon that the reign of prudery is coming to an eoi. 

• Adaiiiciiut, lit FiyeMegy and ilt Rilalions M Pkyiielogy, AtMn- 
Polegy, Sociology, Sit. Crime, Riligien, Md Education. Bf G. Sbuler 
Hall. Pti.D.. LL.D. Presidem of Clark University and Profawx 
of Psychology and Pedagogy, z volumes, 311. 6i. (AppIeumaodCa-l 
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and that the most central of all human problems is winning 
full recognition of its importance. No, we cannot criticise ; 
the work is too well reasoned-out. too firmly based upon a 
quarter of a century of research, to justify amateurish 
attempts — for, in the light of such a work, they would 
appear amateurish — al contesting or questioning its 
conclusions. Vet some of its conclusions are momentous, 
even revolutionarj-. 

We have been assured so frequently that natural science — 
notably physics and chemistry — should be taught in as 
exact and quantitative a manner as possible, that we 
aUght with surprise upon Dr. Hall's confession of " dire 
heresy " in tlii't field. " Very much thoroughness and 
perfection violates the laws of youthful nature and of 
growth- The normal boy in the teens is essentially in the 
popular science age. He wants and needs great wholes. 
facts in profusion, but few formula." Applied science 
should precede pure; the boy is interested in the "go" 
of things ; he is also predominantly a utilitarian. The 
appUcation of mathematics to physics was racially a late 
event ; it should also be a late event, in our author's 
opinion, with the boy. Science should be less mathema- 
tical and more humanistic. 

On the vexed question of co-education. Dr. Hall's 
verdict is. so far as the age of adolescence is concerned, 
unfavourable. " Some gitls become a little less gushy, 
their conduct more thoughtful . . . certain boys ' vices 
are mitigated." But the author boldly questions whether 
the roughness and boistcrousness of boys and the passing 
adolescent sentimentality of girls, ought to be suppressed. 
For reasons which we have no space to expound he condemns 
the bringing together of boys and girts of adolescent 
age ; and, with equal warmth, the view that the education 
of the sexes should follow identical Unes. Woman, he con- 
tends, is in need of a radically difierent kind of education to 
man ; and though some women are constitutionally capable 
of nndertaking, and socially called upon to undertake, pro- 
fessional duties similar to those that fall to man, the ideal of 
woman's work thus put forward is vicious for the sex and the 
race. The author watches with much foreboding the results 
upon population of the view he here criticises, and gives 
many statistics that are of a sufficiently grave character. 

The book reminds us of Mr. Wells' Mankind In ths 
Making, though it is an immeasurably more ambitious 
work. There is the same stress on the problems of sex 
and race and birth, and the same solicitude for adolescence 
combined with a complete frankness when discussing the 
(juestions involved. "' A true science of moraUty will 
determine tliose causes that make for the increase of 
numbers and quahty and the development of races up the 
Kale of evolution." There is something of the same 
tendency which we detected (or are we mistaken ?) in 
Mr. Wells' works— to treat religion as a normal phenomenon, 
one capable of scientific treatment and analysis. To 
neither of our authors. " scientific " though they are in 
3 high degree, does religion function as a red rag to a bull. 

The most characteristic feature of the book represents 
a continuation of Frocbel's work — the mapping out of the 
various stages of development through which the growing 
child normally passes, stages that are supposed to corres- 
pond more or less with those through which the race has 
pused. Dr. Hall makes a good many original contributions 
—or contributions that are. to the best of our knowledge, 
oripnal — to this subject. The common fear of snakes is 



reminiscent of arboreal life ; the childish love of the sea 
is reminiscent of a still more remote phyletic past. His 
language becomes elevated and often eloquent in expound- 
ing these parallelisms, and we come to see a new meaning 
in Wordsworth's " Ode." " We are influenced in our deeper, 
more temperamental, dispositions by the life-habits and 
codes of conduct of we know not what unnumbered hosts 
of ancestors, which, like a cloud of witnesseg, are present 
throughout our lives, and our souls are echo-chambers 
in which their whispers reverberate." " Our own soul 
is full in all its parts of faint hints, rudimentary spectres 
flitting for an instant at some moment of our individual 
life and then gone for ever, dim and scarcely audible 
murmurs of a great and prolonged life, hot. intense, richly 
dight with incident and detail that is no more ; a sUght 
automatism, perhaps, being the sole relic of the most central 
experiences of many generations, a fleeting fancy all that 
survives of ages of toil and blood, a feehng that only peeps 
out for a moment in infancy, the far-oS dying echo of 
what was once the voice of a great multitude. . . . The 
soma is resonant in every cell, fibre, and reflex arc with 
reminiscences of extinct generations." " Not so much our 
birth, but every year of growth and every degree of mental 
illumination 'is a forgetting' of pre-existing states," 

The spirit of the book may be summed up in the phrase. 
" nemo psychohgus nisi biologus." " Till our science can 
cut entirely loose from every soteriological influence and 
drop the future, which has its true place for study elsewhere, 
and turn to the past, it cannot flourish." Yet Dr. Hall 
recognises teleology. " Education must face the fact 
that the ultimate verdict concerning the validity of the 
school will be determined by its moral efficiency in saving 
children from personal vice and crime." 

The book is inexhaustible, and we must abandon the 
attempt to do justice to it. But we owe to our readers 
at least the titiea of the chapters, as conveying some im- 
pression of the extent of the topics dealt with ; and we 
owe them a confession— that this is the most instructive 
book (in the sense of being the most filled with matter) 
that we have ever read. The chapters are headed : 

Growth in Height and Weight — Growth of Parts and 
Organs during Adolescence — Growth of Motor Power and 
Function — Diseases of Body and Mind — Juvenile Faults — 
Immoralities and Crimes — -Sexual Development ; its 
Dangers and Hygiene in Boys ^Periodicity — Adolescence 
in Literature, Biography, and History — Changes in the 
Senses and the Voice— Evolution and the Feelings and 
Instincts Characteristic of Normal Adolescence — Adolescent 
Love — Adolescent Feehngs toward Nature and a New 
Education in Science — Savage Pubic Initiations. Classical 
Ideals and Customs, and Church Confirmation — The 
Adolescent Psychology of Conversion— Social Instincts 
and Institutions — Intellectual Development and Education 
— -Adolescent Girls and their Education — Ethnic Psychology 
and Pedagogy, or Adolescent Races and their Treatment. 

We have been favoured with a specimen copy of a 
" History Map," prepared by Mr G. C. Pringle, of the High 
School, Peebles. Its leading features are the co-ordination 
of events in groups or categories, and the arrangement of 
these groups in their logical order of importance. The 
whole idea is carried out by the use of difl^erent colours, 
with upright lines for the dates, and horizontal hnes for the 
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Nature Study 

On a Berkshire Heath 



By J. A. Owen 

Just before the summer holidays began I had an 
opportunity of visiting an elementary school situated 
on Southend Heath, which is, in point of fact, part of 
Bradfield, near Reading, the Bradfield which is associated 
so pleasantly in the minds of many with the aelightful 
performance of Greek plays. The official name given 
to this is Bradfield C. E. School. Its master, Mr. A. E. 
Robinson, was one ol the pioneers in Nature Study, 
where elementary schools are concerned. Some years 
ago he wrote to one of our educational organs describing 
his own scheme of practical Nature Study, and the 
visit I paid to his school showed the truth of the old 
saying, " Wisdom is justified of her children." Manya 
successful farmer and skilled gardener ought to be the 
outcome of the good practical teaching received here. 

A distinguished French naturahst, writing a few years 
ago in " ii Temps" of Paris, said : " Let the youth of 
the coming generation receive a little less education 
in grammar and let them be led to lay up very much 
more agricultural knowledge — have them adequately 
instructed in the modifications indispensable for our 
present methods of culture — learning to understand 
the industrial value of our own native products and the 
advisability of varying their crops, not confining them- 
selves too rigidly to cereals, where their climate allows 
so wide a range. — They will then no longer need to fear 
being crushed by foreign competition. Free trade 
might flourish without injury to any man, and without 
risk for the national prosperity." 

Another French thinker said: "It is our duty at all 
cost to preserve agriculture for those who are to come 
after us, and whom we are bound to educate tor it." 
This applies of course equally to our own country, and it 
can only be done by ever-improving methods of tech- 
nical education. 

At the Southend School, where the average attendance 
is from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty 
in the Mixed School and from fifty to seventy in the 
Infants' School, the Nature work is carried on according 
to a carefully devised scheme, in which all the subjects 
are correlated, there being a distinct connection and 
relationship carried on through Object Lessons, Reading, 
Writing, Drawing and Brush-work. Gardening also 
is an important adjunct. Brush-work is used in an 
original and delightful manner, so as to arouse keen 
observational faculties in the children, who show great 
enthusiasm in this branch of their work. 

According to a scheme extending over three years, 
in which plant, insect and animal life, with their 
various phenomena, are taught in a carefully arranged 
method, the Readers are specially chosen to suit the 
subject of each year, whilst the essay which follows 
each reading lesson is illustrated by drawings either in 



pencil or brush-work — the latter being always dona 
direct from the object, whenever this is possible, Tto 
illustrations for the object lessons are often done ]rf 
the boys themselves under the master's guidance. 
These are found better than published UlustratioDi, 
as they are always adapted to the particular need of tl4 
lesson. Only boys in the upper class, and those 
have received the proper course in drawing 
the object, with pencil, are allowed the use of the bnislL' 
They mix their own colours and paint direct Iroii 
Nature, supplying themselves the specimen they piint 
from. The girls of the school do not, I believe, lake' 
part in this work of illustrating ; but they join the bojj 
in the hunt for new specimens, and the boys are alinasl 
daily indebted to one or other of the girls for a 
object for study. It is a common thing to hear dis- 
cussions f)etween the former and the latter as to where 
certain plants are likely to be found, how long it 
take these to come to blossom, and talk about vaiioia 
specimens which, as they say, they have had their eye 
on for weeks. I was amazed at the grace and freedoo 
of treatment displayed Ln some of these draHings. 
Each year a certain order of Nature's large family is 
studied. This year the boys were working on the wild 
flowers of their own district, which is a verj- prolific 
one. Each boy has to follow and observe a certain 
class ol flowers in its various developments and in 
different varieties. One lad I saw had a cbannin^y 
executed set of studies in the various thistles of that 
district, another in vetches, others clovers and the 
umbelliferous plants. These were carefully doclnted 
together, forming a very interesting collection lor 
reference and decoration. One boy, again, had painted 
a twig from an oak-tree in twelve studies, showing JO 
appearance and development during every montb oi 
the year. Two hundred and fifty varieties of flowering 
plants have already been painted, each one having 
been brought to school and drawn there. As I looked 
at them, I felt certain that, giv-en proper opportunities, 
some very skilled decorators of the future might be hoe. 
The many bright glances that followed me in my 
examination of their work, and the pleasant smiles 
that greeted me from the children I met about the 
lanes, during the week I was in that district, showed 
me that these school studies were by no means made 
irksome tasks to them. 

The school gardens were most flourishing. Each 
plot, in size about two poles, is cultivated by two boys, 
and an annual prize is given for the best garden by die 
managers. As only one hour weekly can be spared 
for working in these, no ambitious scheme is aimed it; 
the simple management and cultivation of cottage 
gardens is taught, and combined with observation in 
other directions where it is practicable. For instance, 
every insect dug up, or found, is brought into the school 
and identified ; parasite and other growths are examined 
and explained by the master, and the parts these pl»y 
in the general economy of Nature is inquired intg. A 
large plot at the end of these allotments is devoted to 
experiments in the growing of various vegctaUes. 
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Whilst I was looking at these, I was interested to see two 
boys of about thirteen or iourteen standing on wooden 
cases to enable them to reach the top of the long and 
high hedge which they were industriously clipping. 
This, the master explained to me, they were doing at 
their own desire, before breaking up for the holidays. 

Why have the best he ad -gardeners in England nearly 
alway. been Scotchmen? Simply because education 
has hitherto been more thorough and more adapted to 
the needs of country children in the North than in the 
South. When one of John Wesley's early preachers 
went to Scotland he presented a country girl near 
Edinburgh with a tract, asking her if she knew how to 
read. "' Remember ye are no longer in England," was 
if.T indignant reply. 



Common Room Papers 

Foreign Holiday Courses 

By A. J. Pressland 

Many years ago the WTiter organised private holiday 
courses in Germany for his pupils. The number of 
pupils in a course was strictly hmited, and the work 
was confined to Mathematics and German. A course 
lasted five weeks and embraced about 150 lessons. As 
a place of residence a small town on a river was chosen, 
preference being given to one with a summer theatre. 
Each pupil was boarded in a German family where he 
was the only foreigner. The German lessons were taken 
by a German schoolmaster, who knew French well and 
English only moderately. Other things being equal, 
a reaUehrer who taught boys of fourteen years of age 
was preferred. The work consisted of conversation, 
reproduction of the subject-matter of the reading- 
book, and free composition on subjects from natural 
history. A short lesson was given every evening, 
on return from boating, to supply material for conversa- 
tion during the evening. Translation of Enghsh into 
German and systematic grammar were omitted. 

During the past summer the author attended the 
meeting of the French Association at Grenoble, and 
took the opportunity of joining the University holiday 
course. His criticisms, the result of experience as 
teicher and pupil, do not apply to the Grenoble courses 
exclusively, as friends have given him information of 
ihe work at other centres. 

At Grenoble three classes are held in the morning : 
the afternoon is devoted to popular lectures and reading 
practice. A certificate is awarded as the result of 
w examination, the requirements for which dominate 
the work of the course. The local committee arranges 
» rnixion every Wednesday and an excursion every 
Saturday to provide for pleasure, exercise, and conv-er- 
wtion. Students of all nationalities attend the classes, 
Itie Germans being in the majority, They may be 
classified in two categories. In one we find persons 



of experience, who wish to tune their ears afresh and to 
learn the latest phase of hterary criticism. In the other 
are younger students who are paying a first, or a second, 
visit to France with a view to obtaining a readier 
command of the popular tongue. British students 
come from Scotland, from the West Riding, and from 
individual colleges. A number may be classed in the 
first category, but the majority must be assigned to the 
second. 

The course is admirably suited to the needs of the 
German student, but it is doubtful whether the British 
teacher benefits to the same extent. For the first 
week he fails to hear. He misses class annoiui cements 
as to homework, and cannot find the place in his book. 
Lecturers do not appear to grasp this difficulty, which 
might be overcome by the use of the blackboard. Stu- 
dents give no indication of their requirements by their 
conduct ; with few exceptions none of them speak out. 

One Grenoble student told us that he spent the first 
week in the criminal courts, listening to an advocate 
addressing a ]ur>'. He found that the slow precise 
articulation of the lawyer was an excellent training for 
the ear. 

To the difiiculty of hearing must be added that of 
ventilation. Roof ventilation is unknown, window 
ventilation is often impossible on account fof noise. 
The result is unpleasant and harmful to work. Long 
before a lesson terminates half the class are somnolent. 

A few suggestions as to organisation will render 
further criticism of details unnecessary. In the first 
place, enrolments should be received in advance. On 
payment of fees full particulars of books, essay -subjects 
and pension should be sent to a student. The question 
of pension is very important. It is impossible for a 
student to learn French while hving in the Babel of 
incorrect French which pervades an international 
pension. The serious student desires to five in a private 
family, and for this advantage he is willing to enter his 
name early and to pay higher fees. 

In the second place, the courses should be duplicated 
by the addition of modern {real) classes. Many of 
the British students, we believe, would gain more benefit 
by attending classes in geography, natiu^al history, 
or elementary physics than by listening to lectures on 
literature and the drama. If classes of this nature were 
started, rapid progress would be made, for, the ideas 
being familiar, the student could devote the whole of 
his attention to the language. 

In teaching the modem classes didactic skill rather 
than scholarship should be demanded from a lecturer, 
for the lesson will give better results than the lecture. 
Written work in small amounts should be frequently 
required, a description, a dictation, or a short essay. 
After spending a month in these classes a student 
might join the hterary course. This is admirably 
conducted, the lecturers are very capable men : we 
might say they arc too capable. We think, however, 
that a series of lectures on the French drama would 
prove of more benefit if a theatre was open. To oral 
translation into French we attach httle importance. 
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It is usually taken at a rapid rate and lacks literary 
finish. Written translation, on the other hand, is a 
severe test of knowledge, but it should not entirely 
oust a free explanation of a foreign author. 

In spite of the merits of a literary education the 
Englishman is inclined to avoid it. He has a great 
aversion to the Academic Proletariate which dominates 
the French press and the civil service. He is willing 
to learn French, but he wishes to learn it in his own way ; 
and this way is, to lay a foundation at school, then to 
gain experience abroad and, finally, to systematise 
at leisure. 

The hoUday courses are of great importance to us, since 
they may throw Ught on the teaching of the mother 
tongue. In modem languages, in science, and in 
mathematics, educational methods have been recently 
overhauled. There is good reason to beUeve that the 
teaching of the mother tongue will soon be subjected 
to the same treatment. Hitherto tradition has decided 
that EngUsh shall be taught through the medium of a 
foreign language. This tradition will probably continue. 
But, while the chosen few will study an ancient tongue, 
the mass of those for whom secondary education will 
soon be provided will study a modem language. In 
this case there is no doubt that the language will be 
French. It is sufficiently difficult to awaken the mental 
faculties, and it lends itself readily to precise expression. 
In addition, the teaching of the mother tongue in 
French schools is unequalled in Europe. It will be of 
great advantage to us to study the methods employed, 
and for this purpose we must know French well or we 
shall fall into the worst of evils, bUnd imitation of the 
foreigner. 

The severity of this criticism is due to a desire to 
provoke discussion. The author is convinced that 
there is a great future in store for this form of University 
extension which exhibits so well the aim of French 
scholarship and the charm of the French character. 
He sees faults which arise from the false pride 
of the student, from the inabihty of the lecturer 
to gauge the needs of his audience, and from the beUef 
that examination is an essential accompaniment of 
teaching. Now that the English-speaking students 
have returned, the time seems opportune for free criti- 
cism. There is plenty of time for reflection before next 
year. There is sufficient enthusiasm to check ill-feeling. 
A serious discussion may exhibit our own faults, in- 
dividual and collective, but it will not fail either to 
throw light on our requirements or to bring the hoUday 
courses to the notice of a larger public. 



Miss G. Clement [B.A. Lond., Oxford Final Honours 
in Eni;;iish, Oxford Teacher's Diploma (Distinction)] has 
been appointed Head-Mistress of the Godolphin and 
Latimer Girls' School, Hammersmith, which is to be opened 
in the early part of next year. Miss Clement was a student 
of HoUoway College ; afterwards, for over eight years, 
assistant mistress at the Bradford Girls' Grammar School, 
and since September 1903, she has been Head-Mistress 
of the Stamford High School, Lincolnshire. 



The Teachers^ Forum 

The Writing Lesson 

By Henry G. Stiffc 

The end of education is more easily to be defined than 
are the means of attaining to it, for in this as in other 
matters there are many roads leading to the same goal 
It might be laid down that any scheme in educatioa 
is worthy of consideration in proportion as it presents 
a single development rather than a series of independent 
developments, an organic growth rather than a mechani- 
cal structure ; and that the preservation of the organic 
character of whatever education may be given is even 
more important than the choice of subjects. 

It might be a useful exercise to work out schemes far 
the organic development of different subjects, so as to 
show what can be made of each. Such schemes wooU 
form the first materials out of which, by eliminatkm 
here and transposition there, a general scheme, or 
schemes of education might be formulated, for compaii- 
son both with classical systems and with current practice. 
The following remarlffi are intended to indicate what 
might be made of the writing lesson, and thus to afford 
an example of organic development applied to an 
elementary subject. 

Writing is an accomplishment embod3ring the con- 
current action of several functions in a mutually cor- 
responding degree of development. But, while con- 
current action is, as our daily life shows, a necessary 
possibility, concinrent learning is not, and each foctor 
in a joint action is only to be learned, and, up to a 
certain point, is best to be practised, separately. It is, 
therefore, important to reaUse the different joint actions 
that co-operate in writing, and to decide on the sequence 
in which they shall be imdertaken : and it is in tl^ tme 
perception of those actions and in the just arrangement 
of that sequence that the philosophy of the writiog 
lesson Ues. 

Anything presented by itself will, in the absence d 
greater attractions, draw attention and awaken interest; 
but no two things are of a like degree of attractiveness; 
and, if two things be presented at once, interest in the 
more attractive will stifle interest in the less attractive. 
But interest in any subject may be twofold : there is 
the primary interest of desire, awakened by initial 
attractiveness ; and there is the secondary interest, j 
which may become stronger, of attachment, groiring ' 
out of increased perception and a sense of mutaf 
developed by study and application. 

And so, of the different functions coming into fkj^k 
writing, some are inherently more attractive, somete; 
but any one of these functions, if taken by itself, mif be 
made more attractive, and secure the pupil's iiiiifiaiBrf 
and increasing interest, by the pleasure BxioDg tnt^g J^ 
growing sense of proficiency. ^^% 

The presentation of the difiterent fonctioos a nji 1^ 
should, therefore, take {dace in the invefR cidi ^ 
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their inherent attractiveness ; so that the primary 
interest in each stage may be strengthened by an 
awakened sense of proficiency and the attachment that 
proficiency engenders, before being exposed to the 
inherently stronger attraction of the next stage. And 
these stages in the order of sequence to be observed are 
as follows : 

First stage. — Muscular exercises of the fingers and 
hand, to develop freedom of action in every direction 
necessary for pen manipulation ; 

Second s(age.— Perception and practice of every sign 
used in writing, and of elementary combinations of 
signs; 

Third stage. — ^Nomenclature of the signs (letters, 
numerals, &c.) the pupil has learned to write ; 

Fourth stage. — Practice in writing the letters and 
other signs, in varying alternation and combination, 
from dictation ; 

Fi/tk stage. — Word building, reading, and spelling ; 
vith dictation of each item in alternation ; 

Sixth rfdge,— Practice in extempore spelling, both 
orally and in writing : to give readiness in marshaUing 
' the letters in due order ; 

Seventh s/age. ^Writing from dictation conversational 
phrases and idioms of cvery-day life ; 

Eighth stage. — Writing from dictation, reading, and, 
when by sufficient repetition absorbed in the memory, 
in alternation reciting and writing out from memory 
pieces of simple description ; 

r Ninth stage. — Essay writing in simple description ; 
Tenth stage. — Writing from dictation, &c., as in the 
ci^th stage, pieces of simple narration ; 

Eleventh stage.— Essay writing in simple narration ; 

Twelfth stage. — ^Writing from dictation, &c., as in the 
ci^th stage, simple classical pieces, in prose and verse ; 

Thirteenth stage. — ^Writing from dictation para- 
phrases in the style of different authors of pieces already 
known from the previous stages ; 

Fourteenth s(ag^.— Writing from dictation, &c., as in 
the eighth stage, classical pieces exemphfying develop- 
ment, reasoning, and demonstration ; 

Fifteenth siage.— Introduction to elementary logic ; 

Sixteenth stage. — Grammar ; 

Seventeenth stage. — Anal>-sis of style, and language 
stmcture ; 

Eighteenth stage. — Advanced composition. 

The sequence put down shows the order in which the 
diflerent stages should be begun and each, before the 
next stage is entered upon, in turn carried to a point of 
proficiency ensuring its continued hold on the pupil's 
iaterest in face of attractions inherently superior : but 
the de%-elopment of the different stages is to overlap, 
«nd practice in each to be continued concurrently with 
the next and later stages, until skill becomes merged in 
toutine and finally, losing the sense of conscious effort 
uid conscious achievement, falls into rank with the 
primary faculties, automatically obedient in the service 
of further purpose. 

Reading, which is of hindrance to writing in its initial 
itage. though necessary to its development, and reciting, 



the educational value of which is often overlooked, are 
best incorporated with the writing lesson, for these three 
faculties are complementary, and their practice mutually 
corrective and strengthening. But it does not follow 
that the teaching of reading by being introduced as the 
fifth stage into the scheme for the teaching of writing 
is necessarily to be deferred to a later age than that at 
which it is now usually begun, for the muscular and other 
elementary training for writing may well be started 
much earlier in the pupil's life than it can ever be 
advisable to begin the more purely intellectual exercise 
of reading, and thus the whole course may, if desired, be 
so fitted into the child's life that the fifth stage be reached 
at the earliest age that could under any circumstances be 
regarded as fit for the beginning of the reading lessons. 

Reciting a piece memorised by repeated dictation 
and in turn writing it out from memory trains to the 
harmonious working of the mind and pen, and develoiK 
the highest average speed attainable in penmanship. 

The study and exercise of writing and its comple- 
mentary accomplishments thus naturally develop into 
knowledge and mastery of language and lead to the 
threshold of literature, for the appreciative and dis- 
criminating study of which the whetting of perception 
and evolution of taste incidental to a course such as this 
will form a broad and sure foundation. 

A few words seem to be required on dictation, an art 
that is little understood. Dictation misapplied, as it 
often is, does pure mischief ; but dictation rightly 
understood is one of the most valuable resources at 
the command of the teacher. 

The art of dictation is so simple that it would be 
impossible to apply many words in describing it ; and 
it is so powerful, that, if skilfully used, no words could 
exaggerate its value. The rules are : 

(I) The pupil's pen to he on the desk while the 
dictator is reading ; to be taken up at a signal to begin 
writing and to be put down again when the word, 
phrase, or sentence dictated is written. 

(II) The dictator, when not reading single words 
(as in the fifth and sixth stages), to read in complete 
periods for each spell of writing. 

(III) The pupil to write for excellence in penman- 
ship, but never for speed ; so that excellence in penman- 
ship may become unconsciously habitual, and thus in 
due course lead to a higher degree of speed than is 
attainable by any other means. 

(IV) Progress to be so gradual, from the simplest 
words and phrases to the longest sentences, that the 
pupil be never called ujion to make a conscious effort 
of memory. 

(V) The dictation of pieces taken for the eighth 
and later stages in the teaching of writing should, as 
has been indicated, from time to time and in varying 
order of sequence, be repeated, till they are fixed in 
the pupil's memory and become ripe as subjects for 
recitation and for writing from memory. 

Dictation thus carried out is a school of discipline 
second to none ; and among the benefits it confers are 
the development of a sound organic memory and of 



regular mental habits. Letting the pen rest during 
the reading of the dictation trains to the habitual 
subordination of impulse to purpose and teaches that 
purpose is strengthened by abiding the time for 
action. 

These are the leading features of a scheme for the 
organic development of the writing lesson, in the 
evolution of which it has been constantly borne in 
mind that in all teaching, but especially in the teaching 
of elementary subjects, the incidental training to habits 
of observation and application is even more important 
than the imparting of proficiency in the particular 
subject in hand. The consistent subjection during the 
whole course of interest in the more attractive to the 
claims of the less attractive stages will early train to 
the habit of balancing the calls of duty and desire, a 
training that will be a source of strength and safety in 
every crisis of life. And, in concluding this little essay, 
it may not be amiss to emphasise that, while conscious 
skill in any accomplishment hampers and degrades, 
skill disciplined into unconscious routine lil)erates, 
strengthens, and ennobles no less in the art of writing 
than in any other. 



How the Act Works 



Plymouth 



The first annual report of the Plymouth Education Com- 
mittee is a typical document of its class, and some idea of 
the labour undergone by an education authority during their 
first year's work under the Education Act of igo2 may be 
gathered from it. Following a good deal of preliminary 
work, the Act came into operation in the Borough on April 
I. 1903, the earliest " appointed day " which could be fixed. 
For the first month members of- the School Board 
continued their duties in the capacity of a. Committee of the 
Town Council. The scheme constituting the Education 
Committee which was approved by the Board of Education 
provided for a Committee of twenty -seven, of whom 
nineteen were members of the Council, and eight " persons 
not members of the Council, of experience in education 
and acquainted with the needs of the various kinds of 
schools in the area for which the Council acts, provided that 
two such members shall be women." All the powers of 
the Council under the Act were delegated to the Committee, 
except that of raising a rate or tiorrowing money. The 
work of the Committee was sub-divided into five sections, 
a sub-Committee twing appointed to deal with each, vir., 
Finance and General Purposes, School Management for 
Secondary Schools, School Management for Elementary 
Schools, Attendance and Accommodation, and N on -provided 
Buildings Survey. Tlie report now being considered follows 
the same order of division, and gives under each the detailed 
duties of the sub- Commit tees, together with the principal 
decisions of the Council relating thereto, during the year. 

Inherited Inslituliotts, — ^As a result of thirty-two years' 
work by the late School Board, the new authority had 
transferred to them the services of 433 persons employed 
in the various departments of school and administrative 



work. The property transferred consisted of seventeen 
blocks of school buildings and one office. This property 
(including furniture) was valued at ^186,932. On the date 
of transfer the loan indebtedness on works of a permanent 
character amounted to £152,261. Provision had been 
made by the School Board for all classes of children found 
in the community, not excluding those, who, by reason 
of mental and physical defect, could not be taught by 
ordinary methods. A liigher grade school was erected at 
a cost of over ;fi7,ooo for children of special ability, while 
for recalcitrant children there were the truant or ordinary 
industrial schools. Evening schools and a technical school, 
the latter formerly controlled by the Technical Instruction 
Committee of the Council, were also transferred to the 
authority. 

Secondary Education : Pupil Teachers. — There are 
pupil-teacher centres in Plymouth recognised by the Board 
of Education ; one belongs to the Authority, and the other 
is a Roman Cathohc centre. Prior to Christmas 1903. 
the majority of pupil teachers attended an evening centre, 
spending the whole of each day at their elementary schools. 
Now all pupil teachers attend one or other of the two day 
centres for study, and are employed the remaining part 
of the time in the schools, learning the art of practical 
teaching. Places at training colleges have been obtained 
by twelve pupil teachers, and to these the authority have 
awarded scholarships, amounting to iio3. in part payment 
of their entrance fees. Under the new regulations relating , 
to pupil teachers, the Board of Education have recognised 
the authority as an examining body to determine the fitneM 
of persons for admission into the teaching profession. The 
functionwas previously exercised by the Board of Education. 

Co-ordination.— In June 1903. the authority decided to 
ascertain how the whole secondary school system of the ■ 
town under their control, including the evening schools, 
could be better classified and co-ordinated, with the afiect 
that the evening school system was reclassified when the 
next session opened. The principles of the scheme which 
were approved by the Board of Education, provided for 
the grading of schools according to the capacitj- of students, 
the grouping of practical subjects for men and women 
respectively, for the establishment and special orgaolsatioas 
of (1) a commercial evening centre, and (2) an intermediate 
school for teaching in science, art, and technology, prepara- 
tory to the higher branches of work at tlie technical school. 
The thirteen evening schools were thus classified to do eittier 
advanced, intermediate, or preparatory work under the 
published syllabuses of the Board of Education. 

To facilitate the passage of students from one grade 
of school to another, the authority have decided to grant one 
hundred and fifty free studentships, and studentships at 
reduced fees to pupils who may be recommended by tlie 
principal teachers as sufficiently prepared for higher wotIl 
The co-ordination of the day school work has yet to be 
arranged, and is part of the general question of secondaiy 
education laid upon the authority to solve by the provisiom 
of Part II. of the Education Act, 1902. 

Thf Technical School.— h scheme was initiated by tint; 
late Technical School Committee to extend the technicat 
school buildings a year before the transfer of the woA. 
It was concluded that the extensions were required to giva 
proper accommodation to the increasing number of advanced 
students, notwithstanding the temporary relief given t 
the transfer of certain classes to the intermediate scbooL 
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A further increase in the supply of advanced students wa.s 
also ajiticipated as the result of the new system of graded 
schools. The report does not say whether anything 
definite resulted from the scheme, except that the new 
authority " caxefuUy reviewed the question." 

Communications have been entered into between the 
Plymouth Authority and the Education Authorities of 
Devon and Cornwall with reference to a contribution, 
representing building and other charges, for the accommoda- 
tion given at the Technical School to students from their 
areas. The Devon Authority have agreed to continue a 
former arrangement, i.r., to pay los. per session for each 
student under instruction. No arrangement has yet been 
settled with Cornwall. 

Eiemenlary Education : Staffing of Schools. — The usual 
scarcity of teachers was cxpierienced in Plymouth. The 
authority decided to stafF each school department on the 
average attendance of the previous twelve months, accord- 
ing to the foUoHing scale as a basis of calculation : Principal 
teacher, average attendance of forty children ; assistant 
teacher, forty children ; third year pupil teacher, twenty 
children ; and second and first year pupil teachers and 
candidates, nil. In practice, the third year pupil teachers 
as a rule do not count. The non-provided schools were 
found to be deficient in the number of certificated teachers 
employed. Only 39 per cent, of the adult staff were 
, employed in these schools as against 76 per cent, in pro- 
' vided schools ; and other assistants were employed who 
were not fully qualified. In order that the staffs might be 
strengthened aa opportunity arose, the authority decided 
" that until the certificated teachers in any school depart- 
ment number one half of the whole adult staff, certificated 
teachers only be sought when a vacancy occiirs," and 
" that any adult teacher not qualified under the Code, 
and therefore not recognised by the Board of Education. 
»s a member of the school staff, be not employed." They 
also decided not to appoint on the permanent stafi any 
assistant teachers under Article 49 or 68 of the Code, or to 



retain any of these teachers unless they became properly 
qualified. 

Teachers' Saiarics. — The scale of salaries below for 
both the provided and non-provided schools has been 
adopted. 

In the case of head teachers, the schools were graded 
according to size, determined by the number of children 
on the registers. The scale came into operation on the 
first of the present month (October). The question of 
improving the salaries of pupil teachers, and of giving 
maintenance scholarships during their probationary period, 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age, has yet to be decided. 

Levelling Up. — The authority have striven to remove 
the educational and other inequalities existing between 
the provided and non-provided schools, and to that end 
have, inter aiia — (a) adopted a uniform attendance prize 
scheme involving an additional cost of ^150 a year ; 
(6) introduced the following subjects into the curriculum 
of non-provided schools where (and tfiis applied to the 
majority) these subjects were not previously taught, viz., 
drawing and cookery in girls' schools, manual instruction 
in boys' schools, experimental science and swimming in 
both boys' and girls' schools. 

School Visilalion. — One of the duties of members of the 
Education Committee is to visit the schools, each school 
maintained by the authority to be visited at least once a 
month. This is provided for by rota. The duties of the 
visitors as set out in the report are as follows : 

(1) To visit the school named in the rota as often as may 
be deemed expedient — but at least once in each month — 
to consult with and advise the principal teacher on any 
matter over which the Local Education Authority have 
control, touching the success and welfare of the schooL 

(2) To specially consider any matter which has been 
submitted by the correspondent or the principal teacher for 
the decision of the School Management Committee at their 
next meeting. 

(3) To see that the following notices are hung up in a 
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N,B. — A sum of £$ additional salary will be given each year to Assistant Teachers who have graduated 

at a Universitj' in the United Kingdom. 
The Scale for Assistants will operate on and after October i, 1904. 




SCHOOL: A MONTHLY RECORD OF 



conspicuous part of th« elemontary schoob, as required 
by the Board of Education ; 

The Time Table. 

The Conscience Clause. 

(4) To examine the lag book, teachers' time register acd 
punishment book, and report (on the form provided) any 
matter which, in the opinion of tlie visiting member, should 
be bronght before the School Management Committee, 
or have the attention of the Education Secretary. 

(5) To point out to the principal teacher or to the care- 
tnker any breach of the regulations of the Authority which 
may come under notice, whether in the management of the 
xchool or in the condition of the buildings and playgrounds. 
A copy of the rules must be kept lor reference in the princi- 
pul tcnchcTB' private room or desk. 

(6) In general, to attend to any matter specially remitted 
to the visiting member by the School Management Com- 
mittee lor inquiry and report. 

Iti SAor/.— An introduction to this Report is signed by 
die Mayor (Mr. H. HurreU) and the Town Clerk {Mr. J. H. 
KUis), while the Report proper is signed by the Chairman 
of the Education Committee (Mr. J. T. Bond), and the 
Secretary (Mr. E. Chandler Cook). 

A syllabus for biblical instruction has been prepared. 

The elementary schools of the Borough have now an 
educational year co-terminous with the civil year. 

Rules for corporal punishment have been adopted for 
observance in all the public elementary schools. 

The Savings Bank established by the late School Board 
for the encouragement of thrift, has been continued by the 
new authority. 

A census of the child population In the Borongh is in 
progress, it being thought that the tabulated results will 
bo of use in determining the sufficiency or otherwise of the 
school accommodation of the Borough. 

A substantial improvement has been made in the attend- 
ance of children at school during the year, but the percent- 
age reached (83) is not yet regarded as satisfactory ; a 
competition has been instituted for a school's challenge 
shield and departmental certificates. 

No appointment on the teaching stafi of a non-provided 
school con be made without the consent of the Education 
Authority, and the resignation of all teachers has to be 
reported j no teacher can be dismissed until the consent 
of the Authority has been first obtained. 

Hours of instruction for all schools have been fixed as 
IIdUows ! Senior departments : morning, 9 to 12 o'clock, and 
|aften>oon, 1.45 to 4 o'clock; infant department: mom- 
I 13 o'clock, and afternoon, 3 to 4 o'clock. No 
] is allowed to be doeed during the regular hours of 
t instruction without the consent of the authority. 



I Buckinghamshire 



t teport of the Bucks Education COnunittee adopted 

; last meeting of the County Council, deals mainly 

■dministrative matters. 

i JtUnJanet- — The Committee recommended that 

: by-law^ should be adopted, incorporating 

• clause of the Model By-laws issued by the 



ratteadaace 1 



thirteen and fourteen ye; 



i of age 



shown to the satisfaction of the Local Authority to bt 
beneficially employed shaU not be required to attzi 
school if such child has obtained a certificate that he ocsl 
has made 350 attendances after five years of age in n 
more than two schools during each year for five yeai 
whether consecutive or not." 

The whole of the Model By-laws of the Board of Ednc 
tion were not adopted by the Bucks Coromittee. "1 
educational grounds," 

" Wear and Tear." — The vexed question of "fair wo 
and tear " has been carefully considered by the Committei^ 
It may be as well to quote the section of the Act of I' 
(Section 7 [1] [d\) deaUng with this matter, before pra{ 
the " general principle " adopted by the Committee. " 
Section reads as follows: "The managers of the s 
shall provide the school-house free of any charge, e 
lor the teachers' dwcUing- house, if any, to the local « 
tion authority for use as a pubUc elementary schotd, nl 
shall, out of funds provided by them, keep the scbool-ho 
in good repair, and make such alterations and impron. 
ment't, in the buildings as may be reasonably required bf 
the local education authority ; provided that such diunijl' 
as the local authority consider to be due to fair v 
tear in the use of any room in the school-house for the 
purpose of a pubUc elementary school shall be made guod 
by the local education authority." 

The Committee's explanation of this clause will be n 
with much interest by other authorities vrho have found 
some difficulty — and who have not — in gi\"ing a 
of the words fair wear and tear. They state that they baM 
adopted the following general principles : 

" (a) That the word ' room ' in section 7 (i) (if) of tl 
Education Act, 1902, be accepted to include not only d 
actual school-rooms, but also the cloak-rooms and oats^ 
offices. 

" (6) That the Committee accept liability (as goveraat 
by Clause '/') '<" such of the following internal repsllt 
as appear necessary : Limewashing offices (which should tic 
done yearly) ; whitewashing ceihngs ; colonr-w 
walls ; painting and varnishing skirting and other wA' 
work ; repairing broken stoves, hearths. Soor boards, dO~ 
handles, locks, and broken windows." 

N.B- — Repairs done in the ordinary course to maintt 
the fabric of the buildings, and any repairs to walls cans 
by defective roofs and the like must be entireiy bocn* b) 
the managers. 

" (e) That in the case of reflooring being t»ece«sary, tl^^ 
Committee accept liability to pay a proportioQ of the torf 
cost computed as follows ; -viz., one twenty-fifth ot " "^ 
cost for each complete year from the ' Appointed Dxft 
September 30, 1903. 

" (d) That until September 30, 1904. the I 

accept no habiht\' for repairs ; but any special applkaiU 
ttiat may be made by the Manafeis will be coosideivd d 
its merits. 

" («) That the accounts for repairs, setting ont in d 
the work done, be submitted to the Educatioo f 
by the Managers on the usual quarter days, and b« > 
included in the ordinary monthly claims. 

" (/) That the Committee allow, as a generaJ i 
nine-tenths of the actual cost of ' Wear and Tear * aa fx 
the ' Appointed Day ' ; but that in the case of Schoota n: 
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exclusively (or the purposes of the Local Education 
Authority, the whole cost be aSlowed. 

" ig) That where a School is engaged (or other than 
educatioDal purposes, it is essential that the Rooms should 
be let to responsible peraons only, who can make good any 
damage that may accrue to the Buildings, Furniture, 
Appaiatus. &c., by reason of such letting." 

.Yrw School Buildings. — The Local Government Board 
have been requested to sanction various loans for proposed 
new buildings. &c. ; three-fourths of the expenses to be 
incurred are to be charged upon the Parish or Parishes 
served by the schools. A council school is to be erected 
at Aylesbury at a cost not exceeding £9500 (including site) 
to accommodate 750 children. Accommodation for 300 
(children is to be pro\'ided at Stony Stratford at a cost not 
exceeding £yx)0, and a new infants' school is to be erected 
at Wraysbury at a cost of ;ii30o. 100 children to be accom- 
modated. 

Tn SAort.— A return is circulated with this report giving 
the names of managers in council and voluntary schools. 

Conditions are laid down upon what building grants are 
to be made to the Governing Bodies of secondary schools. 



Reviews 

Our Grandfathers at School* 

L We are not as were our forefathers. Everything shows 
it from our morals to the shape of our neckties. In 
things intellectual many have run to and fro, and 
knowledge has been increased ; we rush hither and 
Ihither, seeking to see or hear some new thing, and do 
our best to turn into " semi -Solomons, half-knowing 
everything from the cedar to the hyssop." In things 
material we care more for creature-comforts ; more 
even for other people's, for are not our very prisons 
lar better equipped ? and a great deal more for 
onr own — witness our looser clothes and springier 
ann-chairs. And in things moral, including all the 
indefinable yet unmistakable elements which combine 
to ionn what we call " character" we have put aside 
the unbending sternness and fixity of purpose which 
were common to the great Duke and Mr. Fairchild, 
md have substituted a sort of universal tolerance of 
everything and everybody- The fathers have read 
Miss Edgeworth : the children are brought up on 
Stalky and Co. 

Canterbury has recently lost both Archbishop and 
Dean : and these recollections of their earlier days 
tempt us to try and give some idea of what schools 
were like in their youth. The old school-life was much 
iiarder. Mr. Bultitude experienced some discomfort 
when he took his son's place at Rodwell Regis ; but 
Dick would have found himself considerably worse off 
iihe bad been suddenly translated to his father's school, 
asitwaswhenhisfatherwasat school there. One of the 
most easily measurable difierences is that of food. At 
' Tki Life 0/ Frrdtric Willidm Farrar. By RcRinald Fartar. Early 
SiutUttiom e/ ArMiihofTiMflt. By F.J. Sneli. 



Blundell's School, early in the century, there were three 
meals a day. There was breakfast — a penny roll and 
about a teacupful of milk and water. At dinner there 
was only one helping, sometimes a good plateful, some- 
times " scarcely enough to feed a crow." The old woman 
who carved used her fingers and knuckles as freely as 
the carving-knife, and the meat was sometimes porten- 
tously " high." The third meal consisted of bread 
and butter or cheese and about a teacupful of beer. 
Dean Farrar's dietary in the Isle of Man was hardly 
better. " For breakfast and tea we had thick pieces 
of buttered bread ; for dinner one very scanty helping 
of meat, with boiled rice and swedes instead of potatoes. 
On Sundays there was pudding and on Thursdays 
treacle-roll ; on other days no second course. I used 
to rise from those dinners almost as hungry as I sat 
down." It is a far cry from this to the food-supply 
of our present-day schools. Doubtless the boys used 
to supplement it from their own resources : they 
do still. But the human boy, left to himself, is a 
bad judge of food : he prefers pastry and sweets to 
more solid and prosaic refreshment : and it is obviously 
better that the quantity and quaHty of the food 
given him should leave him no reasonable excuse 
for eking out its deficiencies at the pastrycooks. Above 
all, we have learnt that with growing boys the less 
alcohol they have the better. In old days they got 
it almost invariably. It was not merely Coningsby's 
bottle of champagne at the "Christopher"; but in 
" Tom Brown " after the singing the Doctor actually 
feels that he need not keep his eyes particularly open, 
because " nothing but bottled beer has been drunk." 
Nowadays in most schools beer at any time is discouraged, 
even if permitted ; and at least we have practically 
got rid of the abominable habit of putting it before a 
growing boy just as he is going to bed- 
School work was very different in the old days. It 
was practically classics all day and every day, except 
in lower forms. Temple's headmaster had himself 
introduced mathematics as a subject of study in the 
school T hut even this was not pressed : one of his 
school -fellows wrote: "There was a visiting master 
who came once a week to teach mathematics. Every 
week I showed him one sum. It was always the same 
one." Science and modem languages we do not hear 
of I the former had not attained its present importance ; 
the latter were learnt at home — or abroad. And so it was 
elsewhere. Mathematics must have been taught somehow, 
or Peel and Gladstone would never have got double-firsts. 
But though Lord Monmouth might adjure his grandson 
not to neglect his French, the latter would have found 
it quite easy to neglect it at Eton. There, even as late 
as the sixties, both French and mathematics were 
" extras " : and " if a boy chose to leave off his extra 
lessons, he had only to tell his tutor that they interfered 
with his school work, and no objection would be made. 
Some tutors looked vnth a positive aversion upon the 
learning of French, regarding it is an utter waste of 
time." It must, of course, be remembered that boys 
had much more spare time, which they could use, if 
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they liked, for reading English literature, and they were 
given essay's, wliich gave advantage to those who had 
good general knowledge : but their daily bread was 
classics. They lost much by this, but on the other hand 
they gained something : what they did leant they 
learnt more thoroughly. It was this system which 
produced Canon Evans, who is said to have sometimes 
made relevant quotations from Horace at the rate 
of one a minute ; or his brother, "Tom" Evans, who 
was so saturated with antiquity that even when he 
found a dog unexpectedly in his class-room in the 
middle of a lesson, he merely gave the form a Greek 
iambic on the incident : it was this which laid the 
foundations of Mr, Gladstone's phenomenal knowledge 
of Homer. And the classics were not merely the 
monopoly of the] brilliant and the learned: the average 
gentleman also was, on the whole, familiar with them. 
Robert Lowe and Mr. Gladstone could, across the 
House of Commons, bandy quotations about the Trojan 
Horse without fear of speaking above the heads of 
their hearers : and even Thackeray's novels are full 
of "tags" which make the modem reader sigh for 
a dictionary, but were then well enough known. 
And not only did the Iwys know their classics, but the 
cleverer took a real interest in them, Dean Farrar 
has often been censured for making the boj-s in his tales 
talk so much about the classics i but the simple fact 
is that in those days the boj-s did talk about them, 
and think about them too. " Being precluded," 
says the Dean's biographer, somewhat caustically, 
" from such lofty themes as cricket averages, or the 
prospects of Surrey v. Yorks, they did find interest in 
discussing the ' shop ' of their school classics, regarded 
as human hterature." 

This matter of games is rather dangerous ground. 
We seem to stand somewhat at the turning of the 
tide. For some years masters, boys, parents, and 
the general public have joined in glorifying our two 
great games. But now thoughtful persons in many 
quarters are asking themselves whether things have 
not gone far enough, or even too far, and whether 
salvation really does depend on cricket and football. 
We can gather this from letters to the Times ; and we 
can gather it from burlesques in Punch. Even the 
athletes do not feel too secure ; the very outcry against 
the celebrated line about the flannelled fools showed 
all too clearly that it had touched a raw spot. The 
matter must needs be treated cautiously : but we 
may perhaps note four points of difEerence between 
the present and the past. First of all the old games 
were much less highly organised : Tom Brown's great 
football match would seem a chaotic rabble to a modern 
|ilayer : the old game was more a matter of pluck and 
endurance, the new is more a question of science. 
Secondly the excitement of the old games was mo- 
mentary : they plaj-ed with all their might while they 
did play ; but they did not spend weeks practising 
ioroneparticularmatch,nor do theysecm tohaves|)ent 
weeks afterwards in gloating over a victory or mourn- 
ing a defeat. Thirdly their interest was more confined 



to their own games : county cricket, league foot! 
bowling and batting averages, and all the present 
paraphernalia of second-hand athleticism were com- 
paratively unknown, except perhaps in the matter of 
boxing. And lastly their interest in sport was far 
more catholic. There is no hint that football was 
regarded as anything nobler than fishing ; and cricket' 
was certainly no more worshipped than the noble 
art of self-defence. Whether all these are merits or 
the reverse, readers may decide for themselves. 

The old system of punishment is pretty well known. 
In justice to the schoolmasters it should be said that 
the parents at home went on very much the same 
principle, and Dr. Keate himself was not more merciless 
than Mr. Fairchild ; but the system was vigorous 
enough. Dr. Keate flogged a boy for mislaying a book ; 
and one headmaster of Blundell's frequently flogged half 
a dozen before starting morning school. It may seem 
a hard thing to read of the floggings in Tom Brown, 
and then find Dean Stanley claiming that Arnold 
greatly reduced the amount of flogging : but the con- 
temporary records of other schools show that it is literally 
true. There were indeed protests made from time to 
time. Cowper had argued that — 

" The managenient of tyros of eighteen 
Is difficult, their punishment obscene." 

And an old headmaster of Blundell's, who was also 
a brother of John Wesley, had written a queer satire 
on the " Character of a Perfect Schoolmaster " from the 
point of view of the exacting parent. Here are the 
lines about corporal punishment : 



'' He grieves that custom over-rules 
And keeps ihal whipping up in schools ; 
Let wicked fods be thrown aside 
And canes or ferrules applied, 
Oclet each schoolmaster invent 
Some more ingenuous punishment. 
For doubtless in bare skins to deal 
Appears but coarse and un genteel. 
He never could be reconciled 
To ' Spare the rod and spoil Ihe child. ' " 



I 



But, in spite of the exacting parent, " custom over- 
ruled," and the schoolmaster went on according to the 
rule of Solomon, and it was not till about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, that other methods of moral 
suasion came into vogue. 

It may be questioned whether nowaday we have 
not gone too far the other way. But at least the dimi- 
nution of punishment has produced a corresponding 
decrease of disorder. In Tom Brown, the school looks 
askance at the Doctor for stopping the " good old 
custom" of taking the hnch-pins out of the farmer's 
gigs; at Blundell's some of the boj-s barricaded them- 
selves in a dormitory on a Fifth of November, and 
let off fireworks in defiance of the headmaster's demands 
for admission : at Eton drunkenness was looked on much 
as boys nowadays look on smoking : it was a " boys 
will be boys " kind of offence, and could be fully atoned 
for by a flogging. Form discipline was considerably 
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slacker than it is now ; and bullying, though it has 
by no means withered away, is in these times slight 
compared with the bullying in ancient days. It was 
not merely the underhand bullying, which a big lout 
does out of sight lest his very friends should disown 
him : that has been, is, and always will be, as long 
as hobbledehoj's are cruel and small boys are weak. 
But in school after school there was a regular organised 
s\-slem of tortures through which every new boy 
had to go. At Blundell's they had to go through 
an initiatory roasting ; they were strapped on to a 
form, and held with their back as near as possible to 
the hall fire, being basted from time to time with 
cold water. There is a legend that one hoy died, 
owing to a sudden excitement ebewhere, which drew 
away the boys who ought to have taken him from the 
fire at the proper moment. And at Rugby the processes 
were considerably more elalwrate. " When a boy 
removed from one form to that above he had to undergo 
a species of brutality from the boys of the new form. 
Thus when a boy passed from the First into the Second 
Form, he was ' chaired ' by the boys of the Second ; 
that IS, he was hoisted up and pinched In the most 
sensitive part of his lx)dy till he shrieked aloud with 
pain. . . . When the novitiate passed from the Upper 
Fourth to the Upper Remove he was then buffeted ; 
that is, he had to run the gauntlet so many times through 
two lines of the Upf>er Remove, who with their hand- 
kerchiefs tied into what were called Westminster knots 
struck him over the legs and body as hard as they could. 
But the most barbarous practice of the kind was when 
one went from the Upper Remove into the Fifth Form. 
The novitiate had then to undergo the operation of 
'clodding.' Clods of plastic soil were prepared by 
the fags, kneaded into balls, and dried ready for action. 
The novitiates then had to run the gauntlet along the 
sheds, and were pelted by their elders in the Fifth Form." 
And it was at Rugby too that all new bo>-s had to sing 
a song, under penalty of drinking a glass of salt water 
so thick that a candle would float on it. 

And the accommodation for the boys was hard enough 
to match the rest. The miseries of Long Chamber at 
Eton have often been told. Rugby had its studies, 
but there was no possible means of warming them 
on the coldest of days : and King William's College 
was only a shade better. " Our study was a tiny room 
high up in the tower, just big enough to hold our two 
chairs, a table, and a wooden coal-box of cubical shape 
with a cover, which furnished a third seat. The table 
must have been a very small one, for I remember that 
Out two writing-desks, when ojien, completely covered 
it. The room was lofty, relatively to its other dimen- 
sions, and in winter very cold. We could not afford 
to have even the smallest fire except in the evening." 
And at Blundell's the tiedrooms had very inadequate 
washing apparatus, if any. " It was my lot at school," 
Mid the Archbishop, " always to have to wash at the 
pump in the morning. All the boys washed at the 
pump. It was not, in some respects, as nice as washing 
in one's bedroom, but it had its merits, because il a boy 



was inclined not to wash himself the others washed 
him." 

Such was their life : hard, rough, and ready, boisterous, 
rude, yet in its way healthy and inspiriting. We have 
changed it all : in some ways we have cleariy im- 
proved, in other ways we can only ask whether we have 
not as clearly deteriorated. We are more comfortable ; 
but was it not a lesson worth learning, for a boy to bear 
some discomforts, and nevertheless enjoy life ? More 
is done for us to make us happy : but was it not good 
for a boy to leam to find his own happiness for himself ? 
Our boys no longer black their own boots, or Ught their 
own fires ; but Judge Hughes was known to say that 
such things at least taught one to have sympathy with 
servants, and res[>ect for their work. We are more 
refined and accom}>lished than our ancestors : but 
are we better men ? 

Minor Notices 

L'Ancien Regime. By .\lexis de Tocqiieville. Edited by 
G. W. Headlam. B.A. xvi + 338 pp. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 6s,) 
Critics do not agree upon everything which De Tocque- 
viUe wrote in L'Ancien Regime. Some have complained 
that he was too favourable to the revolution and that even 
his knowledge was insufficient ; but whether one agrees 
or not with his philosophical Liberalism, his strong indivi- 
dualism or with his other characteristics, he is a writer 
who stands in the first rank and no one who wishes to gain a 
knowledge of French history would ever dream of neglecting 
his Iwok. Moreover, the literary skill with which he 
conveys to the reader something of his own philosophic* 
serenity, the sense of his wide range as a scholar, the 
harvest of his keen oljservation, the impersonal impartiahty 
of his judgments, together with the general charm of his 
style make it a pleasure as well as an education to read 
his Ijooks. This republication of the only volume upon 
L'Ancien Regime which De Tocqueville lived to complete 
makes a particularly interesting work more available to 
students ; and printer, pubhsher, and editor have done 
their work well. The somewhat dreary grey binding is 
the only feature about the volume which we do not like. 
and for the rest the editor's introduction, the appendix, 
the author's notes, the editor's notes, and the index com- 
plete a most useful ttook. 

The InlertnediaU French Reader. Edited by Maurice A. 

Gerothwohl. B. Phil. &c, viii -t- 248 pp. (London: 

John Murray. 2S. 6d.) 
The title sufficiently indicates the scope of this volume 
which is sent out in very attractive form with excellent 
type and other recommendations. It has l>een prepared 
as a companion to Sir William Smith's French Principia, 
Part IL. and the editor who has many quahfications for 
the work, has provided historical, biographical, and gram- 
matical notes. The selections are from the best sources. 
and amongst the large numljcr of French writers who are 
represented there are Guizot, Sainte-Beuve, Lamartine. 
Madame de Slael, Thiers. Buffon. Rousseau. Michelet and 
others of similar rank. Altogether, the book makes a 
ven,- useful " reader," 



A School Poetry Book. Edited by W. Peterson, C.M.G, 
LL.O. New impression, vii + 414 pp. (I>3ngman's 
1904. js. 6d.) 
This is a combination of the editor's Junior School 
Poetty Book and his Senior School Poetry Book. The 
word School (excellent word in itself) is unduly promineot. 
and is forcibly suggested in the appearance of the book. 
The editor hopes " that the overworked teacher, instead 
of giving a class something to write out, will occasionally 
put such a book as this in the hands of his pupils, and leave 
them to browse on it at their will." The distinguishing 
feature of this selection is that much transatlantic poetry 
is included, as is natural for the Principal of the McGill 
University. " Not the least of the links in the chain 
that bind may well be found in the appreciate study of 
the same poetry." The patriotic motive is beyond praise, 
but the difficulty lies in the fact that neither America nor 
Canada has produced a poet fit to rank with the great 
names, and the schoolmaster should put before his pupils 
nothing but the best in poetry. The Editor is hospitable 
to almost anything that has a patriotic ring. 

Foil's Comer: a book of verses for Children. 127 pp, 
(London: E. Arnold. N.D. is.) 
This is a very attractive little volume, both to look at 
and to read. The pretty reddish pink cover, the clear 
large print, and the shape convenient both for hand and 
pocket win one's favour. As for the selected poems, 
a child would be hard to please who did not find many of 
the sixty-four pieces to its taste. May many a child make 
the experiment ! 

A Book of Gerutan Songs. Collected by O. B. Powell. 
(Blackie. 6d.) 



This is a great advantage. It is seldom possible in schools 
to read much German poetry, at all events with the younger 
boys. It is well, therefore, to be able to liave the songs 
which are most suitable for boys without having to buy 
a half-crown tjook. The songs are well and dearly printed, 
and the ixilume can easily and comfortably bo carried 
in the pocket. The distinctive feature of the book is that 
nearly all the songs are set to music. Whether it is alto- 
gether possible, without detriment to work in neighbouring 
class-rooms, to cultivate German singing in school-rooms 
must depend on circumstances. The school is certainly 
fortunate where class-singing can be permitted, as it must 
do not a httle to quicken an interest in the foreign 
language thus treated. 

Schiller's ■■ Der Neffe als Onkel." Edited by the Rev. H. J. 
Chaytor. (Blackie's little German classics. 6d.) 
This is a very diverting play, and is much better suited 
for school use than some of Schiller's other plays. Except 
for the use of a few strong expletives, there is no objectionable 
element in the play. The notes are, on the whole, useful 
and apposite: they are certainly not excessive. On page 
68 the distinction between " Lichte " and '■ Lichter " is 
somewhat confused by the introduction of the term 
" candle-lights." " Lichte " are simply " candles " 
(whether lighted or not), while " Lichter " are " lights." 
in the various senses of the term. Again, on the same page. 



Ihc explanation of the use of the past participle as u 
imperative is not very happy. On page 69 " sfoicht in 
die Scene " is rendered " talks off the stage : " this would 
scarcely make it clear that the use of the accusative " la 
die " implies that the speaker himself is no looger ofi tha 
stage (draussen), but is "' calling back into the wings." 



Adoiph Stern's " Die Flut dis Lebem." Edited by E. S. 
Prowae. (Arnold's German Reading Books.) 
This is an interesting and well-written story in smpfe 
language, free from involutions or objectionable ;diraw- 
ology, and is therefore well suited for school use. The 
author is probably not well known to the generality of 
teachers in England. The " Aufgaben " in the book an 
very useful, though the headings arc perhaps hanUgr 
sufficiently clear. The prefatory note wants reading urf 
re-reading. On page 4S, in regard to Lichtsp«n. Spvi B 
not necessarily a " shaving " but is also (and most certaioff 
this is its meaning here) a wooden chip or spill (like thoK 
still used for pipe-lights). On page 50 in regard to "Ve^ 
schlag," the editor might have explained the etymolag]-: 
" amchlagen." to affix, to nail on {lK>ards, &c,> ; vetsckUita 
(mit Erettem),to nail u^.toshutoff orsecure(more orlc« 
roughly) by boards. Ac. Thus Verschlag is a wooda 
partition, a rough shed or shanty or a rough fence (t.j., 
across a road). Laltenverschlag is a wooden packing cnte. 
On page 48 Ferdinand IL is described as " Emperor of 
Austria." a description which would have condemned die 
whole book in the eyes of the late Professor Freeman. Ite 
title is, of course, premature by nearly two centuries. 

Hansjacob's •' Ans dent Leben tines UngliUklichen." Ediffd 
by E. Dixon. (Macmillan.) 
Dr. Hansjacob is intioduced to the English reader in a 
most interesting and vivid " Introduction." which is m 
■itself enough to attract attention to the work. Tha 
story is written in simple, straightforward German, and 
afiords a gUmpsc into town and country hfe in Hie BUci 
Forest. The story is laid in the year 1898. The volone 
belongs to Mr. Siepmann's series, and is therefore eadowed 
with the admirable appendices (of words, phrases, idiom 
and passages for rctranslation). wliich wc assodate «ith 
the books which appear under Mr. Siepmann's genenl 
editorship. The work of the special editor is very good. 
The notes seem fairly exhaustive. On page 5.1 "Weib" 
is said to be old-fashioned. The word has, indeed, lost rnocl^ 
of its ancient dignified meaning, but it is still conuDontf 
used in official parlance in the sense of " wife," without 
implying anything derogatory. Colloquially, of courst, 
the word has certainly assumed a somewhat disdiinfnl 
meaning. Apart from a few provincialisms and some otbrr 
pecuhari ties, such as a pccuhar use of "anfangs" on po^e J 
(explained in a note on page 47} and the antiquated "also" 
in the sense of " thus," the language is unexceptJoiuL 

GersUUker's Germetshausen. Edited by G. M. Lovelace. 

This is a publication of the Athenxum Press of Boston, 
U.S.A. The varied Ufe of Gerstacker, which lasted front 
1816 to 1S72, is described in an admirable introductina 
Brief particulars are given of his different works. Of 
these Gerinelshausen is probably the most gracefully tM- 
It is written in excellent German, and is eminently suitable 
for the schoolroom. The editor seems to have taken the 
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Utmost pains to utilise ever>' opportunity for illustraling 
points of syntax and the notes are moat instructive. On 
page 57 the word "auffBllen"is probably best rendered by 
*' strike '■ (as something strange). 

Junior Cerman ExafHinalion Papers. Compiled b>' A. 
Voegelin. (Methuen.) 

Tliis is a very usefuJ. almost a necessary, book for clusscs 
which are subjected to written examination tests. The 
fp'eat difficulty in foreign language teaching in English 
schools at the present moment is to reconcile the practice 
of new method principles with the requirements of an 
examination in writing by an outside examining body. 
This is particularly the ea.se in grammar, and a steady 
and systematised study of this little book, where German 
grammar playa a main pari, should be of some help to 
the teacher. 

On glancing through these papers, one cannot help 
wondering whether a whole question devoted to genders 
or plurals (and every one of the seventy-two papers contains 
at least one such question) is a healthy sign. That it 
correctly represents the character of the ordinary exami- 
nation paper of the day. there can be no manner of doubt. 
But what endless drill in endless strings of genders and 
I^arats is needed to ensure reasonable accuracy in such 
tests. It must be remembered that the questions are 
not on any prescribed book, but that the whole German 
language lies open to the examiner, who claims the tight to 
itsk the gender or plural of any noun he likes. This kind 
of test may be reasonable with boys in Greek and Latin. 
Is it altogether reasonable with boys of fifteen in a language 
like German ? At what sacrifice in conversation practice 
must proficiency in this direction be attained I 

Elementary American Hislury. (Ginn & Co.. New York.) 

To an Englishman, whose sole knowledge of America 
is derived from his own histories, a book of this kind is like 
a whifi of fresh air. There is no attempt made to write a 
controversial treatise ; nothing but a plain straightforward 
tiecital of facts — ^and where American books have in past 
time been accused of misrepresenting ourselves and mis- 
leading their children into a belief that fraud and duplicity 
arc our main characteristics, it is pleasing to find a spirit 
of tolerance and good feeling. In fact it is doubtful 
wlictherinany English historyof our day thodispule between 
ourselves and the United States is treated with more 
delicacy than we find in this volume ; in it, at any rate, the 
American eagle refrains from " crowing," 

The opening chapter of the book reads strangely to those 
of us who beheved that Columbus discovered this mighty 
continent, ft will probably be news to many that Leif 
£ric9on discovered Vinland in looo a,d. : which is inter- 
preted to mean that a Norseman discovered America 
at that date ; but the discovery was made no use of 
by bis countrymen, and no traces of them remain. 
There is a specious roundness about the number that 
invites scepticism ; and the " discovery " here mentioned 
fDggests the Irishman who " owned " a knife, the blades of 
which had been broken and the handle had been mislaid. 
Still, one must not be too bard : majorum lama, which the 
school-boy in the classic passage rendered "a hunger for 
anccstott " is iadined to take hold of us all now and then. 



There ura one or two features of the book which ar« 
interesting. Every chapter is summarised in a " review " 
at the end, emphasising the points of tlio lesson. The 
illustrations arc in great numbers, wc presume in order 
to interest the juvenile reader : one or two of them lean 
towards the comic side. Beyond everything rise llio 
maps arc worthy of great praise. It is quite a common 
thing to find, in certain jNirls of the book, a map on e\ery 
other page : there is no doubt that it is an excellent mean* 
of impressing territorial changes on the memory. 

One is prepared for orthogtikphieal differences in an 
.'Vmcrican book, so there is no need to be snrprised at the 
words " plow ■■ " oHcnse " and " woolen," But the 
English mind instincti\'ely revolts from the suggested pro- 
nunciation of the word " Intenant " ; and it seems a little 
strange to have to talk about Bunker HillwiUiout the inlcr- 
[wlated apostrophe. 

The chapters on the cotton industry, the slave con- 
troversy, and the late war with Spain are all intereatiug 
and impartial : and wc arc sure tliat the young people of 
our home country would liavc their minds broadened and 
their insular prejudices toned down if books of this de- 
scription were more widely distributed — say, as prises. 

Horace Examination Papeis. By T. C. Woutherhead. 
Vergil Examination Pafyers. By W. G. Coast. Thucy- 
dides Examination Papers, By T, Nicklin. (Methuen 

& Co. 2s. each.) 

Messrs. Mctli\ien are publishing a scries of examination 
manuals for the revision of classictU autlioi's, and Iheso 
three form the first of the issues. It always seems a pity 
that the works of any of these famous authors should bo 
chopped up and explained piecemeal ; but the exigencies of 
competitive examination make this method of study, if 
not desirable, at least profitable. Wc have examined the 
volumes, and find that the selections arc carefully compiled 
and include all the well-known difiiculties. The most useful 
feature of all is perhaps the series of general quustjons on 
the subject-matter of the books, to which is sensibly added 
in each case a reference to some recognised treatise which 
will set the student on the right road to the answer Wo 
presume that these manuak will be for the convenience of 
teachers rather than learners : they will save a master 
nauch trouble in concocting a test paper on a given iJortiun 
of the students' reading: but in the hands of a pupil we 
are afraid that tlieLr injudicious use might lead to that most 
fatal of results — cramming. Still, there is no denying their 
practical utihty ; and they will be welcomed by tlio private 
student no less than by the overtaxed teacher. 



General Geography. H. R. Mill, Revised Edition. 
(MacmiUan & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

To keep a Geography up to date must bo a very diflicult 
thing. Consider the changes of the last few years I And 
when this is done, what may not be expected in the im- 
mediate future as the result of the forces at prctwnt at 
work in the East ? 

Mr. Mill's book, as a reprint, has only been corrected 
or added to in material points. Wo notice that the change 
in the South African States is clearly explained, the founda- 
tion of the Australian "commonwealth" is mentioned. 
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anil a careful account is given of Antarctic exploration 
down to the most recent expedition. We need not expect 
to find such dctailetl and accurate information about the 
seal of wai in this text-book as one can find day by day 
in the newspapers : and it is only when we hunt for detail 
that wc find omissions. One or two we have noticed : 
•!.£.. the eruption of Mount I'clic and the destruction of 
St. Kcrre arc not mentioned in the description of Martinique, 
and one would have thought that the important Nile 
irrigation works in the oeighbourhood of Assuan might 
liavc been alluded to. 

The book is too well known to need any elaborate survey : 
the chapters on general geography and its physical aspect 
ore very well done, and the explanations are clear and 
convincing. The type is good, and important details 
intended to catch the eye appear in bolder characters, 
a method which renders the process of search much easier. 



Our Prize Competition 

The resultt. ol lliis competition are, we regret to say, 
disapiTOiiitiiig. The entries were not as many as wc 
should have hoj^d, and the standard attained was 
certainly not high enough. Our Prize Editor, in cha- 
racterising the results as disappointing, adds : " Is it 
not edifying too ? For does it not show that school 
does very little to develop any tendency to make a 
rationa] use of leisure ? " We are inclined to agree with 
this opinion, and register at least the discovery that 
school instruction is as yet an imperlect means for 
jiroviding the child with the power of using his hoUday 
well. 

The first prize of two guineas is awarded to J. R. 
Dashwood, aged fifteen years and five months, of Twy- 
ford House, Crowborough, Sussex, for the comi»sition 
which will be found below, and which gives an interesting 
and workmanhke account of a useful piece of manuaJ 
work. Three prizes of one guinea each are awarded 
to Lynette Wren, age sixteen, of 94 Sparkenhoe 
Street, Leicester ; Nancy Meates. age sixteen years and 
eight months, of Hammonds Place, Burgess Hill, Sussex ; 
and Dorothy Kirtland, age fourteen, of Maycroft, 
Upper Drive, Brighton. We regret to have decided to 
withhold the fourth prize oi one guinea which we offered, 
as no other comix»sition, in our opinion, quite comes up 
to the mark ; but we are sending a consolation- prize, 
in the form of a copy of Smiles' Self Help, to Frank 
Ogle, age thirteen years, 244 Hawthorne Road, Bootlc, 
Liverpool, ior his essay, which, though not strictly in 
accordance with the terms ol the competition, is a 
creditable production for a boy ol his age. 

What Rational Use I Made of my Holiday. 
By J. R, Dashwood 
(First Prize winner). 

My holiday commenced on Tuesday, July 26, when I 
went to Southampton to stay with a school friend for a 



week. Coming home then I was asked to make two fnnin 
lor raising cucumbers, cuttings and other flowers, whidi lU 
gardener wanted. 1 at once started to pet my worksbop 
ready, and get such new tools as 1 needed, and did one « 
two small odd jobs in the house, and made my bench more: 
convenient for the reception of long pieces ol "wood. TTxffl 
I started on the frames ; the pit or box undeme..)tb wn 
made of one-inch match -boarding. 50 that in this there wa! 
no planing to be done at all, and it had only to be cut inti^ 
lengths and nailed together, and the corner supports ei 
legs attached. Then I screwed two pieces of board ikm 
the sides of the pit, to act as guides for the bght to nil 
between. The pit was one foot six inches at the top, "^ 
one loot at the bottom. The two frames were to haw 
six foot long by four foot wide, but on account of a 
understanding with the gardener, when I was making tl» 
light of the first. I made it so that it only just covered tie 
pit. The gardener then pointed out to me that it ongU 
really to overlap two or three inches at the bottom. New 
luckily I hadn't begun the second frame yet at all. so Uut 
the way 1 had to make up for this mistake was by matong 
the pit of the second five foot six inches long, and puttinj 
the sue foot light on it. and for the six foot pit I made a ax 
foot six inch light. Not being match -boarding, the wood 
for the hghts was sent rough, and so for a good long bme 
I was engaged in planing it up true. Then the mortiiM 
had to be cut in the side pieces of the lights, and then lie 
tenons of both the top and bottom rails tuvi to be cot ud 
6tlcd. When I had done all this. I cut the rebates fa 
holding the glass, these had to be cut in all the pieces excMt 
the bottom rail. Next I had to cut the mortises ior at 
sash bars in the top rail, and then let them half into Ihi 
bottom rail, and then I had to clean it all up, and make it 
all ready to be put together for the last time, and see tint 
the lighU fitted and slid alright on the pits. I next bord 
holes through the mortises and tenoixs. and through tim 
sash bars, and then I pegged them together and agaia 
looked them over and rubbed them up preparatory to 
painting. Next, to make them hold extra fast and'alw 
to help to keep out the wet. I drove wedges in between 
the tenons and the mortises. After this I had to go away 
from home again for a week, but when I came home again 
1 got fourteen pounds of white paint and well wrapped up 
in an old canvas apron I proceeded to paint t>oth mystil 
and the frames. I gave it all two coats of paint, and then 
got the carpenter from whom 1 got the wood to cut me 
the glass, as I had not got a glazier's diamond i then 1 
glazed each sash bar, first putting on a good lotof pnttv; 
then, pressing the glass well into it. 1 fastened it down wi'tb 
brads. Next I started to put putty round all over the top 
of one ; but when I had half done it I heard from one oil the 
carpenter's men that it was better not to do this, as it is apt 
to crack and leave the wood exposed ; but he ad\-ised ow 
not to take what I had done out. but to try one with putty 
over the top, and one without, and see which lasts longwi 
so this is what 1 have done. After glazing I had to give th( 
lights two more coats of paint. Also 1 went roach fishing 
a little in a large sort of pond or lake, of which there are 
seven al>out here, but I did not catch much. Lately. I 
have been making a small deal table wliich was wanteil m 
the house ; it was only about two feet high, and about one 
foot six inches square, but it took a lot of work, because I 
wanted it to be extra firm and steady, so as to hold a Ump 
safely. Then I started to make a small nail cabinet about 
two feet six inches high, and to contain twent>--thtw 
drawers, but this is not yet finished, as 1 have just bw 
asked to make three more tables bigger than the lost, but 
on the same principle, vii;., for putting a candle or lamp. 
&c . on beside the bed. Also I have to make a small bow- 
shell. This and the cabinet will I think, keep me occopved 
till the end of the holidays, which will be on September 10. 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 

October 26, 1904. 

The paths of October are strown with words, 
sliattered, like leaves, " before the mellowing year." 
Unfortunately, the tone has not mellowed with the 
season. The ecclesiastical breezes at the Church 
Congress in Liverpool increased to a storm of 
revolution at Cardil?, where the Welsh National 
Convention, attended by members of all the Local 
Education Authorities, was held on October 6. 
The object of the meeting was to consider what 
united steps might be taken to resist the operation 
of the Education Defaulting Authorities Act in the 
county areas of the principality. Mr. Lloyd-George 
presided over more than live hundred delegates, 
and was supported by Members of Parliament — 
past, present, and prospective. His presidential 
address, which was received with great enthusiasm, 
need not detain us here. It was cast in a mould 
familiar enough to those of our readers who have 
followed at all closely the course of the movement 



with which Mr. Lloyd-George has chosen to 
identify himself. Of far greater importance is 
the manifesto which was issued immediately after 
the convention, defining the lines of Welsh poUcy 
and stating its justification. It was characteristic 
that this manifesto should have been issued in the 
Welsh language only, in the form of an appeal to 
the Welsh people. A translation anticipating the 
official English version was published in The Times 
newspaper of October 8. 

The Defaulting Authorities Act is described 
in that manifesto as the Welsh Coercion Act. and 
" dishonest, unjust and unconstitutional " are among 
the mildest of the epithets which are applied to it. 
The injustice is discovered in that it compels the 
ratepayer to maintain that which he is not allowed 
to control ; its unconstitutionality in that it trans- 
gresses the essential principle that the people should 
be allowed to govern themselves through their 
elected representatives ; and its dishonesty in that 
it empowers the parson to "steal" the money from 
the Councils' schools. Of course the convention 
represents its campaign as one pre-eminently of 
self-sacrifice. The people of Wales are to immolate 
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themselves on the altar of national principle, as 
contained in the formula that " the whole object 
of *the present struggle is to prevent the parson 
seizing grants earned by our children." The 
last paragraph of the manifesto adds that, in order 
to ensure success, all Wales must be imited in 
complete co-operation. If one Council fails to 
respond, its failure will endanger the others. 

We have given these views at considerable 
length because they undoubtedly represent a very 
serious factor in modem poHtical hfe, and are 
likely to have no little influence in determining 
the immediate work of the Board of Education. 
We note that, perhaps for the first time, politics 
entered into the annual report of the Board. There 
the Defaulting Authorities Act is described as 
enabling the Board " to deal with individual cases 
of hardship, while avoiding the long and costly 
proceedings of Mandamus, and any interference 
with the general work of the Local Education 
Authority " ; and Lord Londonderry adds : " It 
seems proper to make this reference to difficulties 
which have arisen, and which in some places and 
in certain forms, must still, it is feared, be taken 
into account." We thoroughly believe that no 
one deplores this introduction of acrimonious 
politics into the work of the Board of Education 
more earnestly than Lord Londonderry and the 
Permanent Secretaries, and we fear that it must 
temporarily interrupt the aim which they have in 
view of introducing order and system into the 
\'arious departments of the Board. Despite the 
pretentious claims of the Welsh Convention, 
every one who is moved by a sense of the nation's 
need at this time, and of what is due to children 
in Elementary Schools, will agree that the action 
of Mr. Lloyd-George — though doubtless not wholly 
intended for self-advertisement^s an extremely 
exaggerated form of protest, and is injurious to far 
larger interests than those which it is designed 
to help. 

There was a certain amount of more useful 
talk going on in London during the same days. 
Meetings of the Association of Education Committees 
in England and Wales — Wales, we presume, was 
merely nominally represented — were held at the 
Holbom Town Hall, and Mr. Tudor Walters, of 
Leicester, delivered an interesting address. He 
laid stress on the problem of supply, in relation 
to the training of teachers, as the most urgent 



question with which Education Committees in all 
parts of the country have to deal, and he was of the 
sage opinion that the best t3'pe of men and women 
will not be attracted to the profession till its status 
is raised, and its rate of remuneration improved. 
A resolution was passed urging the Board of Educa- 
tion to make the grant of the new code a uniform 
one of twenty-five shillings per unit of the average 
attendance. An interesting discussion was held 
on the subject of Evening Continuation Schools, 
with the result that an amendment was passed 
stating that, in the opinion of the Association, 
" no child should be allowed to be exempt from 
regular instruction until the end of his fourteenth 
year, and that the time has arrived when it is 
necessary to secure the compulsory attendance 
up to that age at a recognised Continuation School 
of all children who do not continue as whole day 
scholars up to the said age." This amendment, 
which was subsequently carried as a substantive 
resolution, goes a short distance on the lines of the 
Bill introduced into the House of Lords by the 
Bishop of Hereford, to which we referred last 
month, and it may perhaps be taken as an indication 
that his lordship's measure is gradually attracting 
the interest of the public responsible for national 
education — a public still, as in Matthew Arnold's 
day, so apt to be lured away by controversial 
theology. 

In a recent circular the Board of Education draws 
the attention of the authorities of training colleges to 
the importance of physical exercises in connection 
with the training of those who are destined to become 
teachers in public elementary schools. The Board 
wishes to make the systematic study and practice 
of the subject an essential element in the training 
college course, so that students who pass out of the 
training colleges after July 1906 may be qualified 
to give instruction in physicaJ training to scholars 
in the elementary schools. Stress is laid upon the 
importance of a knowledge of the laws of health, 
and upon the fact that physical training is only part 
of a much larger matter, school and personal hygiene. 
It is hoped that with the sympathy of a trained 
observation, the teacher will be able to study the 
individuals under his charge, and adapt the exercises 
in practice to different cases, and thus do away with 
the rigid and mechanical routine of the drill master. 
The teacher will be on the look out for cases of 
physical weakness, bad development, deformity, 
under-nourishment, defects of sight and breathing. 
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and the like. The training of girls is to pass as soon 
as possible into the hands of women. Two reflec- 
tions suggest themselves : first, that in theory the 
plan is excellent ; the child is a whole, and cannot 
be understood or educated except as a whole — we 
have had too much of the habit of chopping him 
up into intellectual, physical, and moral fractions ; 
secondly, that the responsibility laid upon the 
teachers and the training colleges is very great ; 
physical training and drill tend by their very nature 
to become mechanical except in the hands of the 
most gifted and sympathetic. 

We are glad to notice that Sir Henry Craik on 
his retirement from the Scottish Board will seek a 
seat in Parliament. His counsels will be extremely 
welcome in many matters of State, and especially 
in connection with the Scottish Education Bill, 
which is to be reintroduced next Session, There is 
no longer any doubt but that the Government 
seriously intends to tackle this matter as soon as 
Parliament reopens, and with Sir Henry Craik 
at Westminster, and Mr. Struthers as his successor 
at Whitehall, there should be httle difficulty in pass- 
ing the Bill fairly rapidly through the stages of 
legislation. We learn from the Scottish correspond- 
ent of the Times newspaper that there is to be an 
Assistant Secretary in Edinburgh, in the person of 
Mr. George Macdonald, who will act in the Scottish 
capital as the representative of Dover House in 
Scotland. This projected appointment will put an 
end to the intermittent agitation for the establish- 
ment of a Scottish Board of Education — at least 
while the present Government remains in power. 
It is, of course, possible that a Radical or Home 
Rule Administration would make the establishment 
of such a Board a part of their programme, In the 
meantime if, as we hope. Sir Henry Craik takes his 
seat next year as member for the Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, the claims of Scotland, 
which were unfortunately shelved during the last 
Session, will have the greater advantage of his 
advocacy in the House when they come up for more 
definite consideration. 

The Proceedings of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers contain an interesting paper by Dr. 
R. M. Walmsley, on " Transatlantic Engineering 
Schools and Engineering." The impression made 
upon us by reading the paper and the discussion that 
followed it, is that the Americans are making experi- 



ments on a great scale ; that they have not yet got 
what they want, nor, perhaps, clearly realised what 
they want, and that they are determined to get what 
they want. It seems doubtful whether the students 
entering the colleges are any better prepared than 
students here, whether the training is not still in 
the thraldom of academic ideas, and whether the 
product of the colleges is of the type wanted by 
engineering industry. Almost all the colleges are 
compelled to protect themselves against the entry 
of unfit students by an entrance examination, 
which is said to be severe, but, to judge by the tables 
given, school subjects and school standards and 
school methods are carried far into the college 
course ; there is not much evidence that the students 
are being made into researchers in the technical 
field. The colleges have this great advantage over 
similar institutions in England, that the employers 
are eager to take into their works college-trained 
men. But it is clear that employers are frequently 
disappointed with the men they get, and one 
employer is quoted as saying that the present system 
of training had better be scrapped. A striking 
agreement is manifest that the professors should be 
men who are not merely academics but either en- 
gaged in practice, or in some other way in close 
and practical contact with the shops. Dr. 
Walmsley's paper will do good, provided it is read 
with an open mind and common sense, and with 
the intention, as Dr. Armstrong says, of seeing how 
not to do things as well as how to do them. After 
all, our own problems are our own. 

In Biology as a Factor in the Teaching of Morals 
Miss Hoskyns-Abrahall gives a most suggestive 
account of an attempt to teach in a simple and 
scientific way the central facts of life to girls between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen. Such an 
attempt will need neither explanation nor defence 
in the eyes of those who accept as truth those words 
of Spencer which stand as the motto of School, 
Assuredly the time is not far distant when biology 
will be recognised as the central theme of human 
education, the foundation of the art of Uving and 
of the social sciences. The common attitude 
towards the sublime mystery of adolescence and 
the momentous moral problems which it involves 
is good neither for the individual nor for society. 
Morality based on ignorance can have no vital 
force. Nothing has struck us more in this little 
pamphlet than the author's enthusiasm and high 
aim ■. it really inspires one with hope to learn 
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that the girls responded to the teaching, based as 

it was on the true scientific method of experimental 

I biology, in the most pure, simple and reverent way, 

land that to all of them the new knowledge vras 

Ra safeguard, a corrective and a help. May this 

little essay be widely read ! 

Despite the public apathy towards all matters 
strictly educational, we gladly note that the editors 
of the serious reviews continue to publish articles 
dealing with various aspects of educational affairs. 
The new Quarterly contains a wise and timely 
conspectus of the questions relating to higher in- 
struction in Wales, and the Independent Review, 
which maintains the character of its title, publislied 
in October no less than three articles of note in this 
respect. Dr. Paton wrote on " The Chance of the 
Public Schools," Mr. J. A. R. Marriott on " Uni- 
versity Extension," and Mr, Winthorp Young on 
" Modem Language Teaching." The most interest- 
ing, perhaps, is Mr. Marriott's contribution on the 
present position and immediate prospects of the 
movement with which his own name is so inti- 
mately associated at Oxford. The writer marks 
two tendencies at work in recent educational legisla- 
tion. " From the point of view of Whitehall, the 
tendency is centrifugal ; from the point of view of 
the localities, it is centripetal. Thus, on the one 
hand, we have national decentralisation ; on the 
other, local aggregation and concentration." This is 
true, and well put, and it helps to carry the reader 
across the statistical material which Mr. Marriott 
marshals with skill. He shows that University 
Extension has scored conspicuous success during 
the last quarter of a century, and he suggests one 
or two lines in which it may develop in consequence 
of recent changes. One admirable suggestion is a 
closer relationship between the free public libraries 
and the work of University Extension. The Free 
Library movement, thanks to local patriotism and 
to a few prominent benefactors, has been spreading 
to some extent on parallel lines, and a " definite 
alliance for the promotion of common ends " would 
be a wise economy and fruitful of good to both 
causes. Another potential service which Mr. Marriott 
notes is that " the Extension system may do some- 
thing to help the local education authorities out of 
one of their most pressing difficulties — the training 
of teachers." This suggestion is thrown out as a 
hint, but a hint from Mr. Marriott on his own 
subject may be as significant as Lord Burleigh's 
nod. 



City and Guilds of London Institute 
Department of Technology 

Special interest attaches to the present Report on tbe 
work o( this Department (London. John Murrav. itxnl. in 
view of the recent Memoranda of the Board of ^dacatiott. 
We quote the following passages from the general sectioa of 
the Report : 

" Whereas, not long since, grants in aid were paid by tie- 
Education Department on the results of examinatioD oolf 
in Science or Art subjects, according to a definite ayOahm 
specified in the Directory, grants are now paid on dH' 
attendance of students at approved courses of instructia^' 
which may be made up of subjects or parts of snbjecti! 
cognate in character, in which the teacliing of Science b' 
closely associated with its application to particular trado 
and industries. This comparatively new departore of tbe 
Central Education Authority has given great encoonge- 
ment to the organisation of classes in Technology, and ha 
heljjed to bring the work of the Department into dosei 
relation with that of the Board. . . . The encouragement iww 
offered by the Board of Education to the teaching id 
Technology is doubtless among the causes that have ton- 
tributed to the large increase in the number of studena 
in the Institute's registered classes and in the number tJ 
candidates for examination. Compared vrith the fignra 
given in last year's Report, those for the past session show ■ 
distinct improvement. ... In former Reports the Com- 
mittee have called attention to the fact that a laige pm- 
fortion of the students who attend evening classes i» 
echnology are unable to take full advantage of the ia- 
struction owing to their insufficient preliminary- educatkm. 
The Committee welcome, therefore, the regulation of the 
Board that the arrangements for the admission of studenn 
to evening classes must be ' such as to exclude from t 
course or class any student who, from want of sufScJent 
preliminary training or other cause, is not qualified to take 
advantage of the instruction given in it.' . , . Having re- 
gard to the recommendation of the Consultative Commitfce 
of the Board of Education, that the framing of regulation! 
for the admission of teachers to the supplemental registen 
should be postponed until the teaching of special svbjectj 
has been further organised in connection with general edae*- 
tion. the Board have decided that no further steps will le 
at present taken to establish such supplemental regiilera. 
This decision renders it the more necessary that the lustitntt, 
which haa hitherto been the only body concerned with die 
conditions for the registration of teachers in Technolofi". 
should maintain a high standard of qualification for tlie 
admission of teachers to its register. In considenog 
applications for registration, the Institute has alwaji 
recognised the importance of requiring from the applicani 
some evidence of ability to teach, and the forms of applica- 
tion have been framed with the view of eliciting infonnanon 
on this point. Hitherto, however, experience in teaching 
and a knowledge of the methods of instruction have not been 
regarded as indispensable conditions for the registratioii of 
teachers in technological subjects, although such qualifica- 
tions are required from candidates for the Teacher's Certifi- 
cate in Manual Training or Domestic Economy ; but it is 
evident that gradually the standard of qualifications d 
teachers in Technological and Trade subjects must be raised. 
if better results are to be obtained from the instructiOD 
... It should be noted that the Department of Technology 
occupies an intermediate position between the Central »m 
Local Education Authorities and the several Trade Socie- 
ties. . . . Year by year the Department has grown into 
more intimate relationship with these Trade organisations, 
and the Committee desire to express their indebtednea to 
such of them more particularly as are encouraging technical 
education by the offer of prizes and other distinctions on the 
results of the Institnte'a 
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Further Reflections 
on Education 

By the Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P. 

Some three years since, at the time when controversy 
was beginning to rage fast and furious over the religious 
question in Enghsh Education, I ventured to draw 
attention, in an address delivered at Liverpool, to 
certain deficiencies in our methods of teaching. In 
that address, which was subsequently published, I 
took occasion to contrast the systematic teaching 
organisation of Germany with our own lack of system. 
1 pointed out that in Germany the pivot on which 
the whole scheme rests is the secondary school, an 
institution which claims the largest and most important 
part of the life of the young men of Germany in one or 
other of three forms, varying from pure culture at the 
one extreme, to a school which largely prepares for 
business life at the other. And I pressed the point 
that just where Germany is strongest Great Britain is 
weakest, devoid as she is of plan and system in her 
methods of secondary education. 

Since that time the discussions on the fiscal question 
have enlarged the outlook of our pjeople, and they are 
beginning to realise their deficiencies. A wholesome 
conviction is taking root that time and attention have 
been bestowed on the question of religion in the schools 
to the detriment of other national problems. People 
are beginning to ask whether the State had not better 
frankly own that it has attempted to organise religious 
education only to fail conspicuously, and that the time 
has come when, for reasons suggested long ago by 
Mr. Gladstone, it had better leave the teaching of 
religion to the religious bodies, giving them proper 
facilities for that purpose. Such a new departure 
would at least give the volume of public interest in 
education new channels into which to flow. But 
whether or not the nation has the resolution to shake 
itself wholly free, and to make such a new departure, it 
is evident that a great deal must be done. I yield to 
none in my belief in the high standards which are 
reached in this country by the few. In scholarship, 
in philosophy, in mathematics pure and applied, in 
chemistry, in biology, in pathology, there are constantly 
appearing individual figures of a stature certainly 
not surpassed elsewhere. But these figures are com- 
paratively speaking few and far between. They are 
the products of the inherent quality of our race, 
rather than of its schools of training. We lack 
the larger supply of men of, it may be, less indi- 
vidual distinction, but none the less of high equipment, 
which the superior organisation of foreign countries 
affords. 

There is, I think, a growing conviction that the main 
sotirce of the deficiency lies in the region of the secondary 
school. In elementary education Scotland is now 



probably second to no nation. Wales has shown 
extraordinary capacity for progress, and in England 
elementary education is making marked strides. The 
University movement throughout Great Britain is 
progressing with increased rapidity. But the system 
of our secondary education remains chaotic, and calls 
loudly for serious attention. Yet the advantage is 
not wholly with our rivals. No one can follow the dis- 
cussions which are taking place abroad without seeing 
that even in our secondary education we have some 
things in which we excel. The control of the public 
schools by the boys themselves has always been a 
striking feature of the public schools in England. Their 
independence has no doubt hampered the work of 
reform in many ways. The prominence of athletics 
and the store set on excellence in games by the young 
generation has often caused the educational reformer to 
weep. But it has brought to the front many things 
of value. It has aided the formation of character 
by making boys self-reliant and capable of taking 
the initiative on their own responsibiUty. I remember 
asking a distinguished German, a keen friend of education, 
who had made a fortune in this country and settled here, 
where he proposed to educate his son. " At Eton, 
because with all the deficiencies of the school 
it is unrivalled for training rulers of men, and that 
is the education that we Germans need most." 
Now that feature of Eton and other pubhc schools is 
the outcome of the tradition which leaves much to 
be settled by the boys themselves. The public spirit 
developed may be narrow, but it is public spirit, and 
the boys have to hve up to it, and to form the habit of 
acting for themselves. The result is that from the 
schools there flows a supply of men capable of ruUng 
such as probably no other schools in the world turn 
out, and we have the benefit of it in India and the 
distant portions of the Empire, where initiative and 
self-confidence are essential to success. Nor is this 
atmosphere confined to the great public schools. It 
is to be found more or less in most of our better class 
of secondary schools. The would-be reformer dare 
not neglect it. It is too valuable an asset. His business 
is to find out how to supply the other things that are 
lacking, while preserving it. No doubt too much atten- 
tion is bestowed on athletics and school traditions in 
this country. But one has only to read the reports 
of the educational critics in Germany and France to 
see that we have here a feature which they feel has been 
as much neglected in their own country as we have 
neglected the necessity for organisation of a different 
kind. In France, particularly, public opinion is 
awakened to the fact that the old system of excessive 
discipline of the boys in the tyctes has been a source 
of injury to the nation. 

The problem, then, of the reformer in this country 
seems to be a twofold one, how to bring our secondary 
education up to the German level and at the same 
time to preserve its distinctive quality. On the first 
branch of this problem I do not propose to dwell here, 
for I have said on other occasions what I have to say. 
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I may sammame my roocltisions in a feir words. The 
5ecoiui2r>- school must be bcought into closer coooectioa 
with the piimary school beloir, and the Uaivnersity and 
tccbnjcal college abo^-e. It ought really to be, as in 
Germany, the ceatial feature in a liberal edocation, 
the stage in which the pujwl who has been prepared for 
it in the primary school gets the broad foondatioa of 
general coltore on which fntuie speciatisation will be 
based. No one sboold be allowed to enter the secoodary 
school who has not the requisite elementary knowledge. 
No one should enter the portals of the Univereity or 
Technica] College who has not the training of the 
secondary school or its equivalent. We may not be able 
to pass to the German ideal of a minimum of six years* 
secondary training and indirect compulsion to take it, 
but we can at least recognise that the entire educational 
organisation oi the coantrj- ought to be a hving whole 
of which the three different training places should be 
members co-operating in the attainment of a conmion 
purpose. Well, we are a long way ofi having reached 
this result, but people are beginning to take steps 
towards it. Now. especially in the early stages of the 
new movement, it should be remembered that sla%"ish 
copying of the institutions of other countries is not what 
we want. We have to bear our national characteristic 
in mind, and to seek to continue the development of the 
qualities which distinguish us as a nation. We are not 
and never shall be so capable of idealism as the Germans, 
and this fact will probably always show itself in a 
certain apparent inadequacy of form in our educational 
organisation. But idealists are apt to be one-sided, 
and there has been some oi;e-sidedness apparent in 
German education. To one aspect of this I have 
alluded, the lack of provision for the cultivation of the 
governing mind. Excess of system, insistence on the 
whole control of the school life resting with the masters 
and the officials who control them, is not good lor 
the stimulation of self-reliance and initiative in the 
pupil. Then in this country we have done better 
by girls and young women than has been the case in 
Germany. The result is that they are to a much larger 
extent real companions lor men and participators in 
our public life. 

Germany errs on one side of this subject, and the United 
States appear to err on another. A striking feature in 
the Report of the Mosely Commission on American Edu- 
cation is the testimony of the witnesses as to the undue 
extent to which women have become the teachers of 
young men in the United States. " In both secondary 
and elementary schools ' teacher ' has almost become 
feminine, and in the newer Universities large numbers 
of women are to be found among the teachers. While 
it is undoubtedly a good thing to ha^■e women teachers 
in the ranks of the profession, and while, as one parent 
put it. ' it is better to have one's children taught by 
first-rate women than by fourth- or fifth-rate men,' 
it cannot be desirable, at least in the higher branches 
of education, that the number of women should pre- 
, ponderate over the number of men. It cannot, for in- 
kstance, contribute to the virility of a nation for a large 




number of bo)'s to be taoght sod guided almost entiiely 
ap to the age of eighteen by women, as is the case is 
some of the Sutes." Now the probtem which has. 
arisen in America is on its way to become a practical 
one here. The local authorities are experienaag 
increasing difficult^' in obtaining competent nule 
teachers. This has been notably an experience of tit 
educational authority in Londmi. There is piobabtf 
a general increase in the tendency to employ woinat 
to teach Irak's. It has not 3^ gone far with us, and it 
is probably legitimate and desirable so far as the ele- 
mentary school b concerned. Bat we have to stecc 
between the Charybdis of the United States on tbt. 
one band, and the Scylla of Germany on the otha— 
at all events, if certain elements in the formatioa of 
character are to be developed in our general edacationil 
s^-stem. .\nd the elements in question are twt onlf 
those which are concerned with the courage wtiiii 
is half pb\'sical and the daiingspirit of the ruler of moi. 
The duty and ipitit of dtizenship is more and more 
becoming recognised as something the sense of wbtck 
can be imparted early. Here again the man seemi 
to be the true teacher of the man. 1 am far fma 
underrating the fine infiuence which women DUf 
exercise ; but in the school, as in the Church, the leader 
who is most likely to influence and mould the youth iota 
accepting him as leader (and teachers ought to ]ai 
their pupils) is the man. This is especially so in tUngi' 
connected with pubhc life, and in a nation where public 
hie is more of an attraction than it is in either Genaanj 
or America. One has only to look at the existing facUitia 
of the great English Universities in giving this kind of 
training to see what a national asset we possess here. 
The German University, where the students li^-e apirt 
and have less of a corporate Ufe than with us, illuitjste 
a lack of certain advantages which we possess in grot 
training-schools, where the virility and manners of 
pubhc hfe are systematically watched and studied. 
The older Universities o! America have somelhioj 
of our own organisation, but even they seem to stamp 
men less distinctively in this regard than do Oxlonl 
and Cambridge. We have to see to it that this quality 
is not overlooked in the development of our m* 
Universities at home. 

Now, do not think that in saying these things I m 
going back on what 1 have said elsewhere. Far from 
it ! We have many things to leam from the great 
schools of foreign nations. I only wish to insist on 
this, that scientific and technical training is only a put 
of wisdom and not the whole. It is a part in which « 
are in the main badly deficient, and the deficiency 
must be remedied. But we are, as educators, relatiwly 
strong 00 the side of developing character, and 1 do 
not wish to ignore this advantage. There is no reason 
why we should throw it away. In our most newly 
founded training school, the school which has been 
founded for the training of naval officers, the develop- 
ment of character and the imparting of sdeniife 
knowledge are made to go hand in hand. The bojs 
are to be sailors. They are consequently put undu 
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the leadership of sailors from the beginning. The 
character of the sailor in its best form is what they 
are to acquire. Clergymen could not mould them into 
it any more than could women. The spirit of Sir John 
Fisher pervades the new establishment at every turn, 
and the governors of the school are men who embody 
that spirit. But science has been a tradition in the 
British Navy and it is more than ever a tradition to-day. 
Probably no one who has reflected on the shortcomings 
of our army relatively to our navy has failed to raise 
the question whether the difference does not really 
Jie in training. The naval officer is brought up to a 
serious calling which demands the whole of his attention 
and in which his entire Hfe is cast. He is trained to 
judge for himself and to take risks in acting on his 
judgment. He is also taught the supreme importance 
of scientific knowledge in tiis calUng. His education 
is in these respects 75 per cent, better than that of the 
average military officer. It is a great question whether 
the British Army will ever be reformed until the average 
training of its officers is put more on the level of that 
of the Navy. The German War Department has in 
its own way realised the truth of this lesson and has 
put it in practice. 

The lesson of the value of character has other ap- 
plications. I have been told that the reason why 
the American manufacturers eagerly seek University 
graduates for employment in their business is not 
merely or even mainly their superior technical know- 
ledge. It is the power of acquisition, of assimilating 
new ideas, of taking the larger view of things, that is 
said to make the educated young man appreciated by 
American men of business. One notices the illustration 
of this truth every day in other walks oi Ufe. I am 
constantly struck by observing both in the House of 
Commons and at the Bar how immensely superior are 
the advantages of the man of a high standard of culture 
over the mere specialist in knowledge. It is in the 
combination of culture with character that the ideal of 
education seems to lie. Now if all this be true there is 
another deduction which must be drawn. Such an 
ideal can only be realised in his pupils by the teacher 
who himself embodies it. Consequently the training 
of the teacher himself becomes a matter for anxious 
consideration. In this country we are only beginning 
to realise the importance of this. We are far from 
having made sufficient provision for it. Our methods 
are haphazard. It seems as though the new local 
authorities will have to combine their efforts with 
efforts to be made by the Universities if real advance 
is to be brought about. Teaching is not merely an art. 
It is a science, and a science which cannot be acquired 
empirically. A thing that has tended in the past to 
keep down the standard in the teaching profession 
is the sharp line of demarcation which has hitherto 
separated the elementary from the secondary school. 
This has narrowed the mind of the teacher by keeping 
his attention fixed on one department instead of on 
the stages of education as a whole. Now here again 
1 do not want to follow the system in Germany blindly. 



The excellent principle obtains in that country that 
the teacher must possess a definite quahfication fixed 
by the State. But, as I understand the system, the 
teacher is subjected in his training to a somewhat 
uniform control which renders the development of his 
individuality difficult. And individuality of the right 
kind in the teacher is a great gift, and ought to be 
cultivated. For it is so that he fjecomes what he 
ought to be, not merely a teacher but a leader of those 
under his charge. While we have much to learn from the 
Germans, I think there is here a problem which they 
have to solve as much as we have. The teacher ought 
to f>e an idealist who can inspire with his idealism. 
Neither in Germany nor here has the problem been 
solved of how to produce these idealists. One thing 
is clear in the obscurity of the situation, that it will 
be solved neither by mere technical training, nor by 
committing the education of youth to the Clergy. 
What seems to be the direction of solution is the training 
of the teachers in schools where the requisite kind 
of ideahsm pervades the atmosphere. The development 
oi our Universities is indeed becoming a very important 
problem. I am far from saying that I see my way 
towards its adequate solution. But I do see my way 
to saying that a great deal remains to be done that has 
not yet been done. The University Colleges, through 
no fault of their own, are not yet capable of giving 
the nation nearly the whole of what the nation 
ought to ask from them. They require both endow- 
ment and stimulation. But on this subject I can- 
not conveniently enlarge in this paper. I can only 
say now that I have been deeply impressed with 
the magnitude and vital importance of the work 
that has to be done, and the amount of time and 
money that will be absolutely necessary for its 
accomplishment. 

The lesson which the student of education at home 
and abroad learns is that it is useless to look for a 
single ideal system to be taken as a pattern. The 
nations will always vary in their forms of education, 
just as they will always vary in their forms of govern- 
ment. Differences of race and of national charac- 
teristics render this inevitable. But the undesirability 
of slavish copying is in this country too often made 
an excuse for doing nothing. It is plain to-day that 
we have to advance in the fashion that suits us best 
and preserves most of that which is already excellent. 
The rivalry of the nations, in the arts of peace and 
war alike, is keener than at any period of history. 
We have no longer an undisputed first place for general 
efficiency. And general efficiency depends largely 
on Method, and Method depends largely on Education. 
The first effort of those who are alive to the seriousness 
of the situation must be to deepen in the mind of the 
nation its sei;se of the seriousness of the situation. 
What is imperative, if we are to retain our place in a 
world which is almost yearly disclosing some startling 
evidence of unexpected advance, is a resolute and 
sustained effort. We have to learn from Japan quite 
as much as from Germany or America. We have to 
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evolve our plan of reform with the aid of the best 
brains that can be brought to bear on it. And having 
evolved it our duty will be to pursue it, as the great 
critic of modem life has advised us, ohne Hast, ohne 
Rasl. 



Illustration in Teaching 

By Prof. John Adams 

University of London 

In dealing with a subject for a special purpose, as 
in the present case, it is well to try to counteract 
the natural tendency to a one-sided view by taking 
our definition from the common source— the dic- 
tionary. After we have seen the way in which our 
subject is regarded by people in general, it is time 
enough to give it our special application. In the 
dictionary we find that the word illustrate has the 
following meanings : 
{i) To make clear, bright, or luminous. 

(2) To set in a clear light : to exhibit distinctly 
or conspicuously. 

(3) To make clear, intelligible, or apprehensible : 
to elucidate, explain, or exemplify, as by means of 
figures, comparisons, and examples. 

(4) To adorn with pictures, as a book or subject : 
to elucidate with pictures, as a history or a romance. 

(5) To give renown or glory to ; to make illus- 
trious ; to glorify. 

In all these meanings, except perhaps the last, 
which is now obsolete, the teacher should be deeply 
interested. The first two meanings concern that 
part of teaching that is somewhat under estimated 
just at present : the art of exposition. There is 
such a strong reaction against the tendency to do 
too much for the pupil, that we are apt to under- 
value those parts of the work of instruction that 
must be done by the teacher himself. The selection 
of the materials to be presented, the proper arrange- 
ment of this material, and the simple and undis- 
turbed presentation of the material thus selected 
and prepared, are processes of paramount import- 
ance in teaching, and do not, in any way, encroach 
upon the work that the pupil must do for himself. 
Indeed, the fundamental principle of the art of 
exposition is that matter must be so presented as 
to rouse the pupil to mental effort, and to sustain 
that effort when made. 

Exposition is too often regarded as a mere process 



of supplying new matter, of " telling," as the 
condemnatory phrase of the school-management 
text-books puts it. The teacher regards himself 
as a sort of jackal or lion's provider. He supplies 
new material, and takes it for granted that the 
mind will receive this material as it is presented. 
But the mind bluntly refuses to accept stuff that 
is merely dumped into it. The present content 
of the mind has as much to do with the result 
as has the new material presented. The mind, 
in fact, seems sometimes to take the bit between 
its teeth and defy the regulation of the rein. Illus- 
tration takes the place of some of those mysterious 
arrangements by which experienced horsemen in- 
crease the power of the rein. 

The secondary meaning of illustration as found 
in the dictionary, but the primary meaning as 
found in books on the art of teaching, is the process 
of throwing light upon something that is assumed 
to be known already, but in a vague and unsatis- 
factory way. It imphes the doing or saying of some- 
thing that shall introduce the proper arrangement 
of ideas already in the mind. It is not so much 
the introducing of new ideas, as the organisation 
of old ones. An illustration may introduce new 
ideas, but these are not in this connection treated 
as of importance in themselves, but only as throw- 
ing light upon other ideas already in the conscious- 
ness. It is seldom wise to use many new ideas in 
an illustration. In special cases it may be worth 
while to " work up " an elaborate illustration out 
of new materials. But only a very important 
result, gathering up into one organised mass all 
the isolated elements pertaining to one subject, 
justifies such an expenditure of time and energy. 
Illustration, properly speaking, is a work of arrange- 
ment, not of addition. 

Notice particularly tliat what illustration has 
to bring about is the proper arrangement of ideas 
to be dealt with, proper, that is, for the purpose 
in hand. We have seen that ideas cannot exist 
in the mind without some sort of arrangement. 
Absolutely isolated ideas cannot exist, but more 
or less isolated groups may have a sort of inde- 
pendent existence, forming what Dr. Stout calls 
" floating systems." These floating systems must 
have at least internal harmony : the elements 
of which they are composed must agree among 
themselves, though the system as a whole may 
contain certain elements that are out of harmon; 
with elements to be found in other systems. I 
the grouping of ideas in the mind does not corre 
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spond with the grouping of facts in the outer world, 
it may be necessary to change the arrajigement 
of the ideas, that is to introduce a new grouping. 
Before this new grouping can be established, 
the old must be broken up. We are here brought 
face to face with the two aspects of illustration, 
the destructive and the constructive. If we could 
start the work of teaching with a blank mind, 
we could confine ourselves to constructive illustra- 
tion — if we were perfect teachers. If exposition 
is perfectly done, there need never be any destructive 
illustration, though there would have to be destruc- 
tion of estabhshed grouping. For no one group 
is entitled to the exclusive use of any element. 
Something that is at present built up into one 
mass of ideas may be required to form part of a 
new mass, although there is no need and no desire 
to break up the old mass. 

From the psychological standpoint, illustration 
is the process of dealing with the relations existing 
among the ideas in the mind. Destructive illus- 
tration loosens relations already established, con- 
structive estabhshes new relations and strengthens 
old ones. 

To break up an estabhshed relation it is necessary 
to introduce such an arrangement of the ideas 
as shall bring opposing ideas into contact. A 
mind can exist very comfortably though full of 
ideas that oppose each other, if only these ideas 
are kept in separate compartments, and not brought 
face to face. 

I once tried to prove to a farmer that the earth 
is round. I did not succeed. He was wrong, no 
doubt. But his was a mind of the most vigorous 
character, a mind that worked admirably within 
its limits. These Umits excluded all the scientific 
ideas that render it necessary to believe that 
the earth is round. All the ideas that had access 
to the farmer's mind were on the most friendly 
terms with all the other ideas to be found there. 
So soon as any one is able to introduce into that 
man's mind an idea that is inconsistent with the 
flatness of the earth, a disturbance will be set up 
that may lead to the true arrangement of liis ideas 
on this subject, but that more than likely will 
lead to a rearrangement which shall explain the 
inconsistency, without necessarily corresponding 
with what we call fact. 

Destructive illustration is best exemplified in 
the Socratic Method. Socrates was accustomed to 
lore on his interlocutors to commit themselves 
to definitions of the terms he was discussing, 



and then to round upon them by showing how 
inconsistent the definitions were with facts, or 
with other definitions supplied by the unsuspecting 
debaters. 

It is sometimes objected that Socrates is much 
more successful in his destructive illustration than 
in his constructive. Very frequently his dialogues 
leave off without coming to any conclusion on the 
matter discussed. In some cases no doubt this 
resulted from the difficulty of the subject. But 
it is at least just possible that Socrates knew a 
little better than some of his critics the value of 
suggestion, and was quite willing that his students 
should come to their own conclusions regarding 
their problems. His method had the advantage 
of effectually ruining their intellectual peace of 
mind. They could no longer return to the state 
of placid satisfaction from which he had hurried 
tliem. Their minds had to restore internal peace 
among the disturbed ideas. Had he superimposed 
his system of order, peace might have been won 
more easily, but the gain in ease would be paid for 
by loss of depth and meaning. Socrates probably 
saw clearly enough that an order imposed by 
another and from without was not of the same 
intellectual value as an inferior order developed 
from within. The student's order might be a poor 
thing, but it was the student's own. 

Since Illustration implies the interaction of two 
minds, its processes may be considered under the 
three following heads : (i) in the mind of the 
teacher ; (2) in the mind of the pupil ; (3) in the 
interaction between the two minds. It is not 
possible, however, to treat these heads as quite 
independent of each other. 

The teacher's first business is to get a general 
knowledge of the working of mind, and especifdly 
child-mind. Then he has to consider the particular 
children he has to deal with in respect of tempera- 
ment, habits, and above all what may be called 
their ideational environment. 

Then follows a process of analysis : a double 
process. First the teacher must seek to analyse 
the contents of the child's mind, to discover the 
elements available for his present purpose. Then 
he must examine the contents of his own mind 
for the same reason. From his own store he must 
select elements common to both : and in the case 
of introducing new matter he must see that at 
least the relation among the ideas introduced finds 
a parallel in the combinations in the child's mind. 
The force to be applied is naturally suggestion : 
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but the forces that are set in motion in the child's 
mind are fusion, complication and arrest. 

Fusion is always at work in the mind. Even when 
the other two forces are in full play, fusion is going 
on. For the common elements of the different 
groups strengthen each other as elements, every 
time they appear in consciousness. Two ideas 
that are contrary to each other and therefore seek 
to arrest each other, still so re-act upon the content 
of the mind that the elements of each gain strength 
by fusion with similar elements of previous ideas, 
even while one of the ideas is being driven out of 
consciousness altogether by its stronger rival. 

Complication is really the converse of analysis. 
After we have broken up one group of ideas in 
order to form another, the building up process 
is largely a matter of complication. Naturally 
fusion is going on parallel with complication, for 
all the common elements, instead of forming a 
complex, merely go to strengthen each other. 
But arrest is also present in complication. Its 
main work in forming new groups is to prevent the 
accumulation of unnecessary details. 

Every idea seeks to introduce into consciousness 
all the other ideas with which it has formed con- 
nections. An idea therefore that forms a part 
of many apperception masses has a dangerous 
tendency to recall too many secondary ideas. Of 
these swarming ideas some find a place by fusion, 
others by complication, but most of them are cut 
off by the process of arrest. If it were not so, 
thinking would become impossible. The mind 
would be smothered under the crowd of ideas. 

Illustration consists fundamentally in the estab- 
lishment of a new combination of ideas, or in the 
making clear and strong a combination at present 
existing in a vague and feeble way. To give 
the new combination strength we want to have 
as great an amount of fusion as is available under 
the circumstances. Richness and breadth depend 
upon complication. Clearness and definiteness are 
gained by arrest. That all three functions may 
produce their best results, we must have many 
illustrations. It is obvious how fusion gains by 
frequent repetition, but it may seem strange that 
arrest should require to be repeated in order to 
fulfil its function. The explanation is that each 
new illustration tends to reproduce itself as a 
whole, to impose not only its relationship but its 
elements. In this way, trifling and misleading 
elements gain a footing in the mind as essential to 
the combination we desire to form. If we only give 



one illustration of the application of a i 
only natuFtd that the peculiarities of that ( 
are treated as essential. To gain a clear idea of 4'! 
Gothic church, we must see many Gothic churches, 
in order that each may correct the peculiarities J 
of the others. Each picture as it is presented to [ 
the mind is superimposed upon the general idea— 
or rather generalised image^that at that sta^ I 
represents our conception of a Gothic church. 
The common elements in the type and the new 
presentation fuse into each other while the contrary 
elements arrest each other. If the new presenta- ■. 
tion possesses some qualities that are not contrary I 
to anything in the type, these qualities are added I 
to the type by complication. In this way the ' 
qualities essential to the type are gradually strength- 
ened by fusion, and rendered clear by the process 
of wiping out all the irrelevant matter. Observe 
here, that we are speaking of a clear idea, not of a 
clear image or picture. The greater the number of 
examples presented the vaguer becomes the picture. 
The resulting idea may be compared to a composite 
photograph, the characteristic quality of which 
is certainly not clearness. 

The law of arrest, in fact, assures us that it is 
impossible for the general idea to be clear, in the 
pictorial sense. Our idea of a table, for example, ■ 
m.ust include the quality of shape : but this shape I 
must not be specialised. That is, the table must I 
not be round, or square, or oblong, or oval, or ' 
triangular, or hexagonal, or octagonal, but must 
merely have the power to become at a moment 
any one of these. It is manifest that the law of y 
arrest will interfere tlie moment the table seeksl 
to assume, in however vague a way, any deiinitej 
shape. The general idea holds its power 
crystallismg out into any particular form we destt 
only on the condition of never exercising it. 

The importance of a great series of varyii 
examples is therefore very plain. In this w 
we increase the number of points of view frt 
which the same matter may be regarded, a: 
therefore increase the intelligence with which ' 
are prepared to deal with any of that class that ra 
come our way. We learn how to treat each a 
on its own merits, but at the same time we cam 
help learning— through the working of the I 
of arrest — which qualities belong more special 

to each class of objects. The importance of 1 

knowledge lies in the aid it gives us in communid 
tion with each other, and in the process of thinkiE 
Thinking is really the process of fitting means 
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ends, so long as this is carried on by means of ideas. 
Accordingly, we find it well to have our ideas on 
the static side as clear as possible. 

The best way of securing this clearness is by 
presenting as many examples as possible to the 
mind, and letting the law of arrest have free play. 
But unfortunately the teacher has not always 
at his disposal enough examples to satisfy the 
needs of the pupil. To take the case above, the 
teacher may have only one Gothic church available 
for reference, and maybe a few- pictures. Here 
it becomes necessary to use deliberate verbal 
pnming. After describing, or better showing, one 
particular church, or a set of pictures of churches, 
the teacher proceeds to mark off the essential 
qualities from the non-essential by deliberately 
stating that in this, that and the other point the 
^>ecimcn differs from the type. The difficulty in 
this style of teaching is that since we are dealing 
with concrete objects a certain degree of detail 
is inevitable. There is a fixed amount of space to 
be filled, and this must be filled somehow. Certain 
things are not essential to the typical Gothic church, 
as Gothic, but they are essential to all churches, 
as churches, and must be present in some form even 
though that iorm is not the Gothic one. The 
type, in fact, is crystallised out of the matrix of the 
concept, and therefore has lost in generality what 
it has gained in definition. It is better as an illus- 
tration than a bare statement of the essential con- 
tent of the concept : but it pays for its advantage 
by introducing an element of possible error. The 
verbal pruning of the teacher can do much to pre- 
vent misunderstanding, but it may be admitted to 
be impossible to prevent the pupil from carrying 
away the impression that some at least of the 
non-essential elements form an integral part of- 
the concept. 

The logical theories of the formation of the 
concept by a process of abstraction and generalisa- 
tion have done much to obscure the truth on this 
subject. There can be little doubt that as a matter 
of fact, the type is the first step the child makes 
towards independent thinking. The mere image 
is the first step in the process. By and by this is 
generalised into the type : and in many cases the 
nrind never passes beyond this stage. People 
of the Mrs. Prosser type cannot go a step without 
images. But people of a much higher intellectual 
standing feel the same need, though they are more 
or less unconscious of it. What we want in the 
first place in this connection is to set the mental 



machinery in motion. Then we wish so to present 
our materia! that the pupil shall pass from the 
concrete to the abstract, and we have seen that 
the quickest way to the abstract is to provide the 
largest possible supply of the concrete, and permit 
the ordinary mental laws to work for us. 

We have now dealt with the processes that take 
place in the mind of the pupil and in the mind of 
the master separately. The third part of the 
process of illustration consists in the interaction 
of the minds of master and pupil upon each other, 
in order to correct the false impressions that may 
have been formed, and to strengthen the true. 
In no way is a combination better tested than by 
using it. In all cases where reference to a physical 
standard is possible it should be used : but in 
many cases there is no possible test save that of 
intercourse. It is part of the training of a teacher 
to know the hkely lines of error. In certain direc- 
tions an experienced teacher knows exactly where 
to look for blunders. A teacher who has gone over 
a certain book of exercises a few times can prophesy 
almost infallibly the mistakes a given pupil will 
make in a given exercise. But in the general work 
of teaching, it is very difficult to make provision 
for all the possible false combinations. Sometimes, 
indeed, a false grouping lasts till adult age, simply 
because the person has never had occasion to 
compare his false combination with the true. There 
is a rather striking example of this in the word 
misled. A University graduate of my acquaintance 
reached the age of twenty-nine without discovering 
that this word does not rhyme with drizzled. This 
led me to experiment with children, among whom 
I found the error not uncommon. Later, I was 
charmed to find a learned professor writing in the 
Contemporary Review confessing that he had a long 
period of darkness on this very subject. There 
appears to be a slang word mizzled, meaning confused 
or confounded. In most cases this meaning could 
be read into misled, accordingly the chance of 
detection was reduced to a minimum. 

The way in which my acquaintance was brought 
to a knowledge of the real nature of the word was 
by seeing it divided between two lines. I have no 
doubt that most teachers could give examples 
of a similar kind — though probably discovered 
earlier than in this case. The self-educated are 
specially liable to this form of error, since they 
have few opportunities of comparing themselves 
with others, or of using their acquired combina- 
tions. 
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Common Room Papers 

On Character-forming and 

the Unclubbable Boy 

By Theodore Walrond 

" We live in an age of statistics," says the last episcopal 
charge of the Bishop of Hereford, who, now that Bishop 
Ridding is dead, becomes our only living schoolmaster 
bishop : and it is true in our schools, just as much as 
in our church work. We have a mania for tabulating 
everything in heaven and earth, from imports and ex- 
ports to bowling and batting averages ; we note down the 
subjects our boys learn, the hours they learn them in, the 
number of hours they spend in gymnastics, the time they 
get up in the morning, the time they go to bed at night. 
And all this is in itself by no means contemptible ; 
there is nobody whose life tends to be more self-centred 
than a schoolmaster's, and nobody has more to gain by 
comparing his own methods with those of his pro- 
fessional brethren. But all the while there is a still small 
voice whispering in our ears those three degrees of 
comparison — lies, adjectival hes, and statistics; any 
one who has any experience in the training of hoys 
(or men either, for that matter) knows that there is 
an enormous part — and not the least important part — 
of education which cannot possibly be put down on 
paper and worked out by the four rules of arithmetic. 
There was a French schoolmaster who was speaking 
to an English colleague, and confounded the two 
English equivalents of the verb fatre : " What do you 
make at your English schools?" he asked: "Men," 
was the answer. And it is just where our Enghsh 
schoolmasters cease to make scholars or athletes, and 
begin to make men, that it is most completely out of 
the question to gauge their work by facts and figures. 
We know this well enough by experience, those of us 
who have been at a university, or any other place 
where the products of our various schools congregate 
in crowds. What is it that distinguishes the Etonian, 
so that we can tell him among a thousand ? Is it 
scholarship ? Is it strength of hmb ? Is it good manners ? 
Is it the power of serious purpose ? He may or may 
not have any or all of these : but other schools too can 
and do produce those qualities ; that cannot be what 
distinguishes the Etonian. 

In truth the distinction is indefinable ; we recognise 
and own its presence but we can by no means say just 
what it is ; yet we know that in this way pecidiar 
differences of character are produced by our different 
schools, and we have to allow that these differences 
must be produced by some corresponding difference 
in the education given. Very Ukely the men themselves 
who give that education could define it no better than 
other people : but there it is : we see the effect, and 
cannot help deducing the pre-existent cause. 

Doubtless some of this is due to the influence which 



boys have on one another, but it is quite as unquestion* 
able that some is also due to the influence of school- 
masters. It comes to light now and then in the case 
of some specially magnetic headmaster, some Arnold 
or some Thring : but there are many cases where 
it does not : and few indeed are those who stop to 
consider the influence exercised by a strong assistant 
master — such a man, say, as the late Mr. Bowen of 
Harrow. Yet the influence is there : the world in general 
may only know its fruits : but those who have had to 
do with the particular school usually have a fair idea 
of the root as well, and can trace back the influence 
to some man who is out of sight, quietly doing his 
work in the background, content to find his only 
recompense in the success of his disciples. 

For in these days there is no part of a boy's school- 
life for which his master may not in a measure be held 
responsible. A century ago the schoolmaster taught 
his Latin and his Greek, flogged for grave offences 
against discipline, and felt satisfied that he had done 
all that could he expected of him ; but those good old 
times are past and gone. As Thring says somewhere, 
the parent deliberately sends his boy to school away 
from home, because he thinks that in that way the 
boy gets a better bringing up : and it follows that it 
is the schoolmaster's business to see that the bringing 
up is really better. And the bringing up must be 
better all round, or at least better in all essentials. 
It is no use to turn out good scholars, if they are also 
hars : nor good athletes, if they are also bullies. We 
cannot sit down and say that this or that lies outside 
our sphere, and we must leave the boy to fend for 
himself. Certainly there are many subjects on which 
it is not well, as a rule, to attack a boy directly : but 
that is not to say that we are to leave him alone, and 
not think anything about him. For example, a boy 
must admittedly be allowed to form his own friendships 
for himself : in nine cases out of ten it would do far 
more harm than good to go up to Smith and tell him 
that Jones is the sort of friend who would be bad for 
him ; and even to go to him and say that Brown would 
be a suitable companion would probably defeat 
own object ; yet every good master will not only wa 
carefully to see who mates with who, but also be 
the look-out for chances to bring suitable friends 
gether. Unobtrusively, of course, and tactfully 
by asking A and B to breakfast together, or b; 
putting X and Y into the same study ; but someho' 
or other the business should be done ; and he who finds" 
the most effective means of doing so will, caeteris 
paribus, be the best schoolmaster. 

When a man approaches his work from this point. 
of view, he will find one of his most trying difhculi ' 
in what we may call the " unclubbable " boy, the bo; 
who not so much makes wrong friends as makes 
friends at all. Not the boy who is so degraded that 
he can find nobody who will associate with him : nor 
even the one who stands alone because he is simply 
so despicably insignificant. But we have all come across 
the boy who seems to have nothing particular wronj 
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with him ; he is fairly well up the school, and very 
passable at his games ; he bears himself self-respect- 
fully ; his speech is neither arrogant nor cringing ; 
yet somehow he seems unable to form any attachments 
whatever among his fellows. Here and there one can 
see the reason evidently enough — more his misfortune 
than his fault. It may be an only child, from infancy 
knowing only his own companionship, and therefore 
so content with it that he does not feel driven to go 
farther afield. Sometimes it is exactly the opposite, 
a member of a large family ; but out of sympathy 
with brothers and sisters, and so driven back upon 
himself, and likely to regard his compeers as 
enemies, till they have proved themselves the reverse. 
Then there is the boy who does not hit it off 
with his parents, especially with his father ; this is 
harder to deal with, for it makes him everlastingly 
eel f -defensive : and being accustomed, perhaps, to 
injudicious reproof, he is up in arms to repel the 
quietest advice from any pastor or master. Or yet 
again it may just be that his tastes are not those of 
his fellows : Martin in Tom Brown was a sort of 
Isbmaehte in the house just because of the eccentricity 
of his interests : and though nowadays natural history 
usually gets its due recognition, there are many very 
excellent tastes which get no sympathy at this or that 
school : one has known cases where fondness for litera- 
ture has been of itself enough to ensure a boy's being 
looked on as a freak. But besides all these, there are some 
tases where there is no explanation that human wit can 
discover ■. it seems to be a matter of temperament, or 
even a mere accident : and we have to set ourselves 
to remedy the evil without having an idea of its source. 

For there's the rub : it is an evil, so we have to think 
of remedies. The isolated boy, if left to himself, may 
grow up into an isolated man : and the isolated man 
usually stands a poor chance in the gregarious crowd. 
So the schoolmaster sets to work to see what he can do : 
and little enough it seems at first sight ; for in these 
matters any exercise of authority is out of the question : 
be may advise, and perhaps should advise, in a friendly 
way : but his friendly advice, unless backed up by 
something more, will meet with the usual fate of 
friendly advice. He has to bring his boy, by hook or 
by crook, into contact and sympathy with other boys i 
but he has to work underground, and what he does 
must be to all appearance quite casual ; if the boy 
finds him out in the early stages, his labour is generally 
something worse than vain. Games are, we know, 
an excellent institution (or bringing face's together ; 
but in this case the ordinary set games of a school are 
o( very little use. partly because they are so big that 
each individual is only one of a crowd, partly just 
because they are set games, part of the ordinary system 
of things, and capable of being looked on as trivial round 
and common task. And so, though fives confessedly 
cannot compare with football as a game, yet for this 
particular purpose a game or two of fives will often be 
worth half a dozen football matches. 

But games are not the only means of bringing boys 




together ; almost anything may be utilised, if the 
master only keeps this object in his mind. The obvious 
thing to do is to consider what interests the boy one is 
studying possesses, and somehow bring him into 
relationship with others who have those same interests. 
For however out of the way his taste may be, in a fair- 
sized school there is sure to be somebody else who has 
a liking for it too. Does he know anything about 
flowers ? Then send him with any other botanist to the 
nearest sandpit to look for the rarity, which was seen 
there three years ago, but is otherwise unknown in the 
neighbourhood. Has he been seen to cast the eye of 
intelligence on butterflies ? Then there are all the 
infinite possibilities of beating hedges (where two are 
so much more useful than one), besides the later delights 
of killing and setting : some headmasters, judiciously 
approached, will perhaps allow a couple to go out 
after dark and try their hand at sugaring : and even 
if there is nothing more advanced than seeing who can 
find the first yellow underwing of the year, the various 
competitors are sure to be brought into much casual 
conversation with one another. Is it photography ? 
Then put the boy for ten minutes in a room with another 
amateur, and by that time he will assuredly be deep in 
serious converse about this, that, and the other variety 
of plates or toning-solutions. And, above all, there are 
endless opportunities, if our boy has any fondness for 
music. One of the charms of that art is that it not only 
provides pleasiu-e and profit for the solitary, but gives 
opportunities for companionship to any number, from 
a duet to the largest of choruses. 

These are only a few instances, to show what can be 
done. It is needless to particularise further : and it 
would be impossible to give anything hke a thorough 
catalogue of ways and means. For each single boy 
has his own mental constitution, just as much as 
physical : and consequently each single boy will need 
a treatment in some way different from all others. 
With one boy it is not only safe but most effective to 
appeal to his better feelings : another would shut himself 
up tight in his sheU at the first approach to it. One is 
all the better for being judiciously gibed at : another 
would be driven distracted by anything of the kind. 
And so on, and so on. Themain thing is that men should 
recognise that there is a work of this kind to be done 
with boys, and that masters can, and do, most effectively 
do it. Grant that it means unceasmg labour, and that 
in the few hours which a man might keep for his own 
private amusements and occupations : grant that to 
do it needs all the insight and sympathy which a man 
can possess : grant that the chances are we shall have to 
own to half a dozen failures for every smallest success ; 
grant that our labour will be mostly thankless, and not 
seen or known of men. Still the boys are there before our 
eyes, wandering lonely, seeking one another's friendship, 
and finding none, because they know not human nature 
well enough to say who would be friends with them, or, 
it may be, are just too shy to make a beginning. Expe- 
rience has shown that a man's knowledge of the world 
and of men can often help them over the difficulty. 
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Our Leaders 



XI. Alexander Bain 



(18 1 8-1 903) 

The story of the Scottish errand-boy who became 
the Aberdeen Professor of Logic and a philosopher 
of world-wide reputation has recently been placed 
before the reading public in an autobiography, 
scarcely second in interest to that of Spencer. The 
occasion is thus a favourable one for asking, What 
has Alexander Bain done for education ? And 
the answer is that a quarter of a century ago he 
published a work entitled Education as a Science* 

The writer remembers Dr. Laurie saying at 
Edinburgh some few years since that he knew 
scarcely any book containing so much solid wisdom 
as this work of Bain's and yet so uninspiring. And 
there is truth in this. We read page after page 
of the philosopher's treatise ; we feel his conclusive- 
ness, his sanity, his grasp ; but we crave for some 
vitalising and animating principle, some magnetism 

* Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 55. 



or ideality, capable of enlisting our emotions as well 
as our reason in the task of teaching. Educa- 
tion as a •* science " is good, but education as a 
policy and a delight would be better. It is here 
where typically British philosophers like Locke, 
Bain, and Mr. Sully fall short. For common sense 
and philosophic sanity they are unrivalled ; bot 
in power of inspiration they are lacking. There is 
every reason to beheve that, could this defect be 
remedied, and education in this country become 
a thing whose ideal significance is clearly seen, the 
qualities pecuhar to our native thinkers — modera- 
tion, sanity, and caution — would suffice to build 
up a school of British educational thought of 
more permanent value than those metaph)^cal 
or pseudo-metaphysical schools which claim the 
allegiance of German and American teachers. 

" Education," a recent writer has said, " is 
proverbially a dull subject." Bain's book is a dull 
book. Yet there are few books on education to 
which a young teacher — provided he has that 
initial stock of idealism without which his work 
must be grey and forbidding — can more safely 
appeal on matters of detail. Bain's psychology is 
the traditional EngUsh sensationalism ; his ethics 
the traditional English utilitarianism ; both of them 
plain systems, unambitious and non-mystical, but 
pertinent and practical. On the whole his book 
is a " safer " one than that of his contemporary 
and fellow-thinker Spencer ; there is a more careful 
weighing of the curriculmn problem ; there is a less 
exaggerated stress on natural science, though we 
know, as a matter of fact, that Bain's tastes always 
moved overwhelmingly in that direction ; there is 
a fairer discussion of the "classical" question. 
Bain decides that " the various branches of know- 
ledge-culture, including our own language," should 
form the staple of a secondary curriculum ; in other 
words, science, history (with literature), and compo- 
sition. Languages would have the first claim among 
the additional subjects, and here a modem is to be 
preferred to an ancient tongue. 

It is unfortunate that so sound a book as Bain's 
should have so little power of impressing itself 
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upon students of pedagogics. As a basis for dass 
discussion, its wide range, its fairness, its acumen 
would do much to purge education of many beset- 
ting ills. Sometimes a mere sentence, placed unpre- 
tentiously in a footnote, sums up a psychological 
principle of far-reaching importance. " I doubt if 
there be any practical science (except logic itself) 
that can impart a training beyond its own purpose, 
and grammar is not an exception, although attempts 
are made to render it such." Plain English 
common sense appears in Bain's remarks on corporal 
punishment — a practice over which he was not 
enthusiastic ; there are, however, punishments 
which the child dreads more, " a whipping would 
often be chosen in preference to the intolerable 
irksomeness of confinement during play or after 
hours, and of impositions in the way of drill tasks ; 
while the language of censure may be so cutting 
as to be far worse than blows." But quotations 
never do Bain justice, for he had no power of creat- 
ing telling phrases that sing in the memory ; it is 
the book as a whole with its restrained and matter- 
of-fact mode of treating debatable questions, that 
we regard with affection, for we feel [^paa the 
author's nationality) that it is essentially English, 
aUke in its common sense and — its dulness. 

Physical Deterioration 

By T. W. Berry 

Director of Education, 
Withington, nr. Manchester 

Much has been said of late on the subject of physi- 
cal degeneration, and recent investigations have its 
most public opinion on one concentrated important 
aspect, the physical training of the young. All kinds 
of suggestions have been made for counteracting 
the tendency to physical degeneracy. Some attri- 
bute it largely to the poor school buildings in which 
children have in the past been compelled to spend 
so much time ; others again see the cause in the lack 
o! systematic drill instruction. There is much to 
be said in support of these contentions, and there is 
yet another cause why we hear so much about ph^^sical 
deterioration. Teachers have hitherto been trammelled 
in their work by the requirements of examiners, so 
that many pernicious practices have grown up in our 
schools which will take time to eradicate. However 



essential good administration is, and however advisable 
it may be to have good methodical instruction in physical 
exercises, there is no doubt that good, teachers, yxaXxAxa.- 
melled by inflexible regulations, working under propier 
conditions as regards premises and apparatus, are 
the vital necessities of educational progress. 

Under the old regime a teacher in a primary school 
had to strain every nerve, and use much energy, which 
might have been more profitably utilised, in trying to 
combat with nature's laws. His Majesty's Inspector of 
former days entered school and expected to find a 
death-Hke stillness pervading; the activity of child 
life had to be subdued, yea, the natural inquisitiveness 
of the child — so useful educationally — had to be stifled ; 
a child was expected to sit perfectly still, though 
nature made this well nigh impossible ; if one or two 
dared to move, turning to the right or to the left, there 
was sure to l)e a remark in the yearly document to 
the effect that discipline was weak, the children being 
fidgety. 

I am not decrying discipline in its proper applica- 
tion as seen in a diligent attention to work — a ready 
response in obedience and an interest manifested in 
work. But 1 do protest against the ialse idea of 
getting children to act as a machine, and ol their thus 
being devoid of interest and filled with fear. 

Another habit, none the less pernicious because it is 
unnatural, is that of making children fold arms. Medical 
men are always telling us to expand the chest and 
develop the muscles so as to get as large a chest capacity 
as possible. When a child is requested to fold arms^ 
in front, as is the custom — he is being made to assume a 
position which is wrong hygienically. It is true that 
children look nicer in class when there is some semblance 
of uniformity, but this is merely a matter of sentiment. 
The restless child is often the most active mentally as well 
as bodily. There is not the same objection, however, to 
the attitude of folded arms behind, for then the chest is 
expanded, but this is very tiring if persisted in for too long 
an interval ; a child loves change — it is natural for him 
to move his limbs — and the best way to maintain dis- 
cipline is to utilise in his work his love of activity. 

Agreater evil than the foregoing is that of " left arms 
round" during writing lessons. This was a condition 
nearly always enforced by inspectors in the past, and 
it is not altogether discarded in the present day. A 
glance at a class obeying this order is sufficient to show 
the absurdity and the danger of such a practice. A 
child under such conditions is working under a great 
strain : the chest is distorted and the body is "on a 
skew." The back is affected as the weight of the vertebral 
column and the head is thrown out of the perpendicular. 
The eyes, too, are at different distances from the paper, 
hence the unequal vision of the two eyes, a common 
weakness of which every teacher is painfully cognisant. 
This evil is accentuated when children are asked to half- 
right turn, and this was frequently required by his 
Majesty's Inspector under the old rule. If any proof of 
the folly of this practice be needed, one has only to '" 
down fair and square in front of a desk and then mal 
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half-turn looking towards the right ; the whole body will 
then be iound to be twisted and an intense strain is ex- 
perienced, the capacity of the lungs is diminished, the 
abdominal organs are subjected to undue pressure, as well 
as the evil effects due to the departure from the perpen- 
dicular attitude of the back. as already mentioned : further, 
the angle of vision is interfered with, and the eyes are 
at unequal distances from the paper. Yet these prac- 
tices have been forced upon teachers largely by inspectors 
who have habitually stood at a comer of a class and 
required all the scholars to face them whilst giving out 
dictation. Teachers have consequently adopted this 
position in order to accustom the children to readily 
follow the inspector under like conditions, and though 
now formal examinations are abolished the custom is 
not obsolete : the emancipation does not immediately 
bring all desired improvements. After very careful 
examination of the eyesight of the scholars in a large 
school — each eye tested in the usual way — the results 
showed that a very large percentage of children had a 
marked inequahty of \'ision. and further the weakness 
was almost invariably in the left eye, It seems to me 
that this is very largely due to the hurtful posture in 
which the children have habitually sat when WTiting. 

Yet another reason akin to the previous one, I refer 
to the want of adaptability of seats. Uniformity 
has, in the past, had a baneful effect on the healthy 
management of our schools. The seats have often been 
unsuitable in height for the class using the same, and 
where modem seats have been supplied the uniformity 
of height has been hurtful to the tall child as well as to 
the diminutive scholar. Furniture manufacturers are 
obviating this difficulty by making adjustable desks. 
It is only of recent wars that foot-rests and back-supports 
have to any large extent been supplied to desks. Dual 
desks, almost unknown in the bulk of our elementary 
schools ten years ago, are now being largely adopted in 
modem schools, and it is to be hoped these will soon 
replace all the old six-feet desks which made it so easy 
to overcrowd the children. 

Under the unfavourable conditions as have been 
named above, it is only to be expected that we shall 
find children in an unsatisfactory state ph^-sically. 
These defects and baneful practices will disappear — 
but not in a moment. As the conditions of labour 
are brought more in accord with hygienic laws, and 
the bad habits of posture are eradicated, so we may 
■ expect to see an improvement in the well-being of 
the scholars in our elementary schools. The adoption 
of direct means of improving the physique of the 
children wUl only be effective if put into operation 
in conjunction with the many indirect means of im- 
proving the health and development of the children. 

There are many ways in which physical deterioration 
may be traced to the conditions under which children 
have been instructed in our schools : the way in which 
reading-books are used without regard to the eyes and 
at a great strain on the sight. Again, the absurd 
practice (not altogether discarded in these daj-s) of 
requiring fine sewing in all stages of a school, and more 




particularly hurtful in the Infant department 
the cruel needle drill often formed part of the regulal 
routine. Without attempting to exhaust the many 
practices and defects that have largely contributed by 
physical deterioration, imperfect ventilation must be 
mentioned. In the larger portion of our schools of 
to-day the rooms are stuffy and unhealthy. 

The object of this article is not only to draw atten- 
tion to the many defects of our school system, bat to 
show that salvation will not be found wholly in increased 
attention to physical exercises and military drill, 4c, 
So long as schools are unsuitable structurally, and while 
practices detrimental to a healthy development are con- 
tinued, it will be futile to look for any real improvement 
in the physical condition of our young people- 



Physical Exercises in 
Day Schools for Girls 

By Susan Cunnington 

Now that attention is being paid to the subject of 
physical development it may be possible to revise some 
of the conclusions arrived at and acted upon as to Ilie 
place of physical exercise in the Secondary Day SchocJ 
for Girls. It will be remembered that some years ago 
the fact was recognised that the omission of the fently 
derided "calisthenics" from the curriculum had resulted 
in a worse condition of things. For it made possible 
the system of girls sitting in desks for the whole morning 
with but one certain break for a few minutes, and an 
occasional change to another class-room. In the 
energetic adoption of some plan whereby such ph>'5ical 
apathy should be impossible, the entry " drill " appeared 
on the time-table and was allotted to each or nearly 
each form for a quarter of an hour daily- 
It is seriously open to question whether this latter 
system is not less satisfactory than the former, and in 
the case of elder girls injurious rather than beneficial. 
Even with young children with restless limbs the com- 
plete change and rest afforded by a five minutes' 
interval between consecutive lessons is far preferable 
to the quarter-oi-an-hour's " drill " in ordinary, and 
often unsuitable, clothing and shoes. For older girls 
nothing can be less desirable than to vary mental fatigne 
with physical fatigue. If it be urged that the exercises 
are so gentle — or so perfunctorily performed — that tbey 
are not fatiguing, then they are valueless, and the time 
would be better spent in merely walking about the 
playground or the hall. 

The real advantage of a system of drill which has 
any merits lies in the training afforded to the limp or 
hesitating will, no less than to the flaccid muscles. 
Unless, therefore, the exercises are done thoroughly 
and with precision — even with intensity — they fail to 
benefit and usually only bore the pupil. If, on the other 
hand, they are done with " intention " and thoroughness 
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they are necessarily fatiguing, and they require suit- 
able clothing. They need, too, enough persistence to 
accomphsh some development of mental control and 
muscular faculty. Above all they need to be carried 
on in fresh air; in a thoroughly ventilated, clean, and, 
if possible, bare apartment ; and with the closest 
attention paid to breathing deliberately and deeply 
before and after each exercise. When drill is carried 
on in an overheated or a close room the loss to the 
vital force due to the uninvigorating, if not poisonous, 
air is far greater than the gain to hmbs or muscles. 

It is not too much to say that the actual exercises 
undertaken as drill should be so arranged as to permit 
the wearing of a special and suitable dress, and the 
lesson should demand the whole attention of the pupil 
for the half or three-quarters of an hour, with no mental 
work immediately preceding or following it. Except 
where there is a well-fitted gymnasium and considerable 
time can be spent in it under judicious supervision, I 
am disfwsed to think that all apparatus except a jumping- 
stand and spring-board should be dispensed with. 
The use of dumb bells, wands. &c., in class exercises 
often have the fatal efiect of encouraging mechanical 
movements; and this tendency, however valuable in 
military drill, it is the first aim of an intelligent system 
to counteract. The obedience of hmbs and muscles to the 
will is what gives its chief value to physical training ; 
and the whole attention needs to be aroused to ex- 
pectancy, not soothed by automatic repetition, so that 
the will may control. 

There are, however, some exercises, not usually 
recognised as such, which might be very suitably inter- 
spersed with the occupations of the class-room, The 
proper management of the body and limbs in the actions 
and movements involved in the use of books, writing 
materials. &c.. leads not only to economy of effort, but 
also to the development of becoming gestures and 
behaviour ; the absence of which not infrequently 
characterises the pupils of large schools. Correct, 
and hence restful, positions in sitting and standing, 
in holding and opening books, handling pencils and 
rulers ; prompt and graceful modes of rising and re- 
suming seats ; moving briskly yet quietly from place 
to place and waiting in erect attitudes — ail these 
are worth far more attention than they often receive. 
The defective sight of our school children, which is 
undoubtedly on the increase, is largely due to the 
improper positions of the book and the head in reading. 
Almost always it is wrong to read from the book as it 
lies on the desk, and though the method is unavoidable 
when books are referred to while writing, it can be 
avoided when reading is actually the matter in hand. 
Very few schools are wealthy enough to provide for 
each pupil a desk which really fits her, however adjusted, 
and many desks are not adjustable. So httle are the 
children themselves conscious of the strain on the 
sight that undoubtedly they usually prefer to lean 
forwards to the book, instead of raising it to accom- 
modate the muscles of the eyes. This is only in 
accordance with the almost universal law that the 



undisciplined movements of reasoning beings arewronf 
contrary to that observed amongst animals, whoa 
natural positions and motions are not only full of graa 
but are right. 

Part of the class-room " drill " might profitab^ 
attempt to establish that in a standing position b 
reading the head should be, not posed, but poised 
and the book supported in both hands, with the thumh( 
well away from the centre " seam " ; and until the bool 
can be held rightly and the correct posture achieved 
it is not time to listen to any reading. Similarly. 
sitting position the body should be held erect against 
the back of the seat, and the book adjusted to suit 
the direction of the eyes when the head is not bent 
forwards. 

When the pupil is writing it is hardly possible 
obtain a good — or unh armful —posit ion unless the cb 
or chair occupied is approximately suitable in si« 
the occupier : nor is it of great use for teachers of wntiog 
amongst whom there are now some enthusiasts, 
require a correct and comfortable attitude, unless afav 
in the classes where writing is incidental the same it- 
insisted upon. Unfortunately, in the modem school 
methods of teaching, much writing is inevitable; and 
it is beginning to be seen that often the pupil receives 
greater injury to her body than benefit to her mind by 
the school course. Indeed the " High School back" 
is becoming a prominent fact. The phrase describe a 
combination of round shoulders and bent neck, and it 
is often accompanied by a limp carriage and sIouduDg 
gait. Nor is the combination merely ugly : it betokeni 
maltreatment of lungs and throat and a consequent 
deterioration of vital force. A quarter of an hoar's 
drill exercise daily neither corrects nor atones for the 
mischief. 

It is not to be expected, at present, that there should 
be in each class-room for girls of fifteen v-eais and 
upwards a reclining board and a standing desk ; bat 
such a detail may well be borne in mind by the authori- 
ties of the better Day Schools for Girls. It is not aa 
absolutely unknown thing for an indi\-idual pupil to 
be provided with a reclining board, and many teachers 
can testify to the mental gain in such cases. The Ices 
of occasional written exercises is often amply counter- 
balanced by the increased vigour and application dae 
to a resting position. During lessons, which are, or 
should be. chiefly oral, a tall growing girl can listen to 
more purpose in an attitude which makes no strain to 
muscles already overtaxed. Similarly the standing 
desk should be occupied in turn by girls needing relief 
from the continuous sitting position. A few dear 
instructions as to how to sit or stand restfully — in the 
case of elder girls with illustrations and reasons based 
upon the mechanism of the body — sympathetically 
delivered and enforced, might well take place in every 
class-room at intervals. The favourite standing 
attitude of the ordinary growing girl is practically 
that of the dejected cab-horse. Bent knee, loosened 
hip-joint, and hanging head are all there, each betokening 
and increasing the feeling of lassitude due to unbraced 
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muscles and unequUibrated joints. To remedy the 
mischief, or to check the tendency, demands watchful- 
ness and care on the part of teachers ; not only of 
specialists in physical training but of all who are 
responsible tor the care of the children. It is only too 
true that the mistress, over-burdened with the size of 
the classes and hampered by unsuitable rooms and 
unfit desks, may fail to realise the importance of these 
matters in the pressure of so many others ; but all 
women with any sense of the responsibility of her work 
will desire to minimise the physical disability and 
deterioration which threaten, not only the children of 
the poor in great towns, but also those more favourably 
placed. The need for teachers of physical exercises 
to understand the symptoms of serious weakness or 
defect goes without saying, but it is not enough that 
they alone shall be able to do this. The routine of 
the ordinary class-work offers wider scoiw for the 
obser\'ation of defective sight or hearing, nervous 
failure, chronic listlessness and other heralds of serious 
mischief. 

With regard to the actual exercises comprising 
" drill," it is suggested that they should be so arranged 
as to permit a Sfwcial suitable dress being worn, and 
should demand the whole attention of the pupil for 
half or three-quarters of an hour, with no mental work 
immediately precedjfig or following it. It may be re- 
membered that some time ago when a German specialist 
published his investigations he made it apparent that 
the form of acti\itynext in order of fatiguing jKiwer to 
the solving of geometrical riders was the honest per- 
formance of the physical exercises of school "drill." 

In the matter, too, of outdoor games for girls it is 
evident, not so much that we have gone to an unwise 
extreme in encouraging playing as that we have been 
far too lax about the conditions. Women who know 
from experience the refreshment and invigoration of a 
good game of Hockey or Fives naturally see no necessary 
harm in any of the games justly called " violent exercise." 
The placid delights of walking or tennis provoke the 
comparison of the "fifty years of Europe" with the 
" cycle of Cathay." But the conditions under which 
many girls arc permitted to play are entirely unsuitable. 
The most rudimentary hygiene recognises that games 
involving strong muscular effort demand a suitable 
iln£& and due care on ceasing play. The ordinary 
Day School girl is apt to think that the only special 
or additional equipment for Hockey consists of a cap 
and a bright tie. Occasionally a knitted jersey is 
exacted, but rarely do the responsible authorities make 
any demand beyond this. And, the most important 
detail of all, the necessity of changing to the skin and 
rubbing down, is almost completely ignored. Nothing 
le» hygienic, even less wholesome, can be found than 
the habit of playing hard games in the ordinary school 
dress. Rarely is it suitable either in texture or make; 
but if it were both, the cleanly process of changing is a 
necessary one. 

The frequent colds and chills complained of are more 
likely due to this omission than to the over-ventilated 



passages and rooms of the school building. It is not 
too much to say that, to the elder girb at least belonging 
to a Games Club should involve some observance and 
some knowledge of the first principles of hygiene ; 
whilst the younger ones should be required to carry 
out certain simple directions as to health and cleanliness, 
even if they do not understand the reasons. In both 
cases conformity with some minimum regulation on 
the matter should be exacted as a condition of being 
allowed to play. 

With the pressure being brought to bear just now 
by high medical authorities towards the school- teaching 
of hygiene it is not difficult to foresee the insertion 
upon an already overcrowded time-table of a snippet 
of time for " Hygiene " in every form. The practical 
recognition of its importance suggested here would not 
only avert this, but would also probably be far more 
effective. 



Higher Elementary Schools 
in Rural Districts 

By J. C. Medd 

To complete the educational equipment of every county 
some provision is needed for those who can attend 
a rural day school beyond the purely elementary Stage, 
but for whom a secondary school is inappropriate. 
In the March issue of this Review, when describing 
the development of I'illage schools in Scotland, it was 
suggested that the tcoles primitres suphieures of France 
would probably correspond more closely than the schools 
under the Dick Bequest with the requirements of our 
rural population. The curriculum of the Scotch schools 
has hitherto been mainly literary, with a view to the 
university as its ultimate goal : what is wanted here 
is general education upon essentially practical lines, 
and calculated to quicken the intelligence of pupils 
and render them apt in whatever direction their future 
employment may lie. As Mr. Morant observed in the 
admirable paper which he contributed to vol. i. 
of Special Reports, " the curriculum must be at once 
more limited in duration than that of the secondary 
school, more capable of assimilation hy children of 
ex -elementary at tain men t*, and more immediately 
applicable to actual use at the desk, the counter, or 
the workshop, to which the great mass of the scholars 
are inevitably bound to go at as early an age as fifteen 
or sixteen." To this should be added the necessity 
of creating an aptitude and liking for skilled work 
upon the farm or in the garden. As yet this grade 
and type of education are practically non-existent, and 
a model must be sought abroad. 

Pupils proceed to the koles primaires superieures 
direct from the elementary schools, and must have 
obtained the " certificate of primary instruction " 
as a guarantee of their capacity to profit by further 
education. The full course lasts for three years, and 
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considerable latitude is allowed in the adaptation of 
the curriculum to local conditions, During the first 
year the course is the same (or all pupils, and consists 
oi a continuation of the subjects taught in the elementary 
schools. It is wisely recognised that the foundation 
must be well laid belore any attempt is made at specialisa- 
tion. At the end of the first year pupils enter one or other 
of the following sections according to the wishes ot their 
parents and with due regard to their own inclination : 

(1) Commercial. — In this section prominence is given 
to book-keeping, modem languages, shorthand, and 
commercial geography. 

(2) Indnsttial.—^OT this a workshop is provided, and 
the instruction is characterised by more mathe- 
matics and technical drawing, as well as by manual 
work in metal and wood. There is no idea of teaching 
or even preparing for any particular trade. The aim 
is to develop skilfulness of hand and eye, and general 
acquaintance with the properties of wood and iron. 

{3) AericuUural. — Very httle drawing and more in- 
struction in natural sciences and in manual occupations 
bearing upon soil culture. The lessons on the theory 
of natural and physical sciences are supplemented by 
practical work and by experiments carried out by the 
pupils themselves. 

In the agricultural section six hours a week are given 
to practical work either in the garden or demonstration 
plots, or in the workshop according to the weather and 
time of year. The usual character of what is taught 
in this section has been fully described by Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton in vol. vii. of Special Reports. 

The instruction is entirely free, and scholarships of 
three kinds are awarded by the State: (a) d' inlermit. 
to cover or partially cover the expenses of pupils in 
boarding schools ; (b) familiales, to pay for boarding out 
the scholar in a private family when the school has no 
boarding-house ; (c) d'entrelien, to pay the parents 
for the scholar's food, clothes, travelling exjienses, &c., 
and to help towards making good the sacrifice of his 
wages while he is kept at school. Although it has not 
hitherto been the practice in England to assist the parent 
in this manner, it is becoming increasingly evident 
in urban and rural districts alike that, if parents of the 
working classes are willingly to forego what a child 
might otherwise be earning, and to prolong his school 
career, some compensation must be provided. In 
an address to the recent Conference on Agricultural 
Education at Gloucester, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland 
advocated, as a step towards this, the granting of 
exhibitions, " which would consist of money payable 
for such days as a boy continues to attend school after 
his period of exemption, till the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
such attendances being hmited to two days a week. 
and the payment of the exhibition being conditional 
on regularity." 

Many of the small endowed rural grammar schools, 
which are now serving no useful pur(X>se, and which 
can never from lack of pupils become efficient secondary 
schools, might well be converted into higher elementary 
schools of the above type. Similarly, too. if the policy 



of consolidating rural schools be gradually adopted. 
as will be the case when the natural preindjce against 
the loss of the parochial school has been overcome, 
a school for pupils up to the age of sixteen might be 
annexed to the most suitably situated centra! school 
At all events, there should be no difficulty in establishing 
ex-standard or supplementary classes, termed by tlie 
French caiirs cnmpUmenf aires. 

Perhaps the school founded by Lady Warwick in 189; 
at Bigods Hall near Dunmow, most nearly approii- 
mates to the French model, and certainly does indiate 
the type of rural school required. The full course it 
one of four years. During the first two wars t!« 
course is a general one. In the third and fourth yea 
about half the time is occupied with agriculture, horti- 
culture, poultry- keeping, dairy-work, and bee-keeping. 
The course is the same for girls as for boys, excrpi 
that botany, cookery, needlework, laundry work, aoi! 
domestic economy are substituted for woodwork and 
surveying. All the scholars have garden plots; the 
boys cultivate vegetables and the girls flowers. Tht 
fees for day scholars are £2 2s. a term, and for boarden 
^10 los. Numerous scholarships, however, are proodr " 
The fundamental principle of the school is identit 
with that of the French schools : its object is wfaol^ 
educational, and not the training for any specific trade 
or industry- It cannot and does not seek to piodm 
the farmer or the gardener, but ftay, it is calculate^ 
develop an inclination for rural pursuits by awalteninf 
an intelligent interest in them, by imparting dexterity 
of hand and eye, and by teaching the dignity of kbon. 

That such a school should be due to pri\-ate iiutia[i« 
is characteristic of the growth of all English educatioo, 
but that it should l>e still largely dependent upon 
private generosity for its maintenance is not creditiblt 
The time has arrived when an experiment, which 
admittedly fills a gap in our educational sjstem, b 
entitled to something more than passive indiffcrena. 
Essex may have become too enervated by continued 
agricultural depression to support any new departure, 
but some encouragement might be looked for from the 
Board of Education. The Board prides itself upon the 
liberty which it allows in determining a curriculum, 
and yet it discountenances the Bigods scheme on the 
ground that it contains too httle hterature, French and 
mathematics! It is just thisattitudeof official red-tape 
which has checked every effort in the past to differen- 
tiate forms of instruction and adjust them to the varjnng 
needs of different sections of the community. Althou^ 
it is now realised at Whitehall that the urban ajid the 
rural child are not the same, and that the same tteal- 
ment is not necessarily the best for both, there is even 
yet an unaccountable disinclination to encourage whit 
does not conform to some stereotyped programme. 
This Procrustean method of dealing with schools is » 
relic of the old bureaucratic spirit, and must eventually 
disappear. In the meantime the Uberalily of its founder 
may enable Bigods to continue as a pioneer of what 
will sooner or later be recognised as ait essential ioi 
normal part of English education. 
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The Book and its Writer 

Saintsbury's Criticism^ Vol. III.* 

Professor Saintsbury was the first of modem writers 
to be made the subject of a review in School, under 
this heading of " The Book and its Writer." The 
book which we took into consideration last January 
was Loci Critici. a volume obviously constructed out 
of the professor's commonplace books in use for the 
purpose of his History of Criticism. It is not inappro- 
priate, therefore, that we should devote similar con- 
sideration to the third and concluding volume of that 
History, which Messrs. Blackwood and Sons have 
published within the last few weeks. This, the con- 
cluding instalment of the work, deals with modern 
criticism, and comprises more than six hundred and 
fifty demy pages. 

Professor Saintsbury is sincerely to be congratulated 
on having brought to a close so ambitious an under- 
taking within comparatively so short a time. His 
preface to vol. i. is dated " Lammas, 1900," and his 
preface to vol. iii. is dated "Lammas, 1904." We 
believe that he has not been idle even in other direc- 
tions during this period of four years, and the com- 
pletion of his book constitutes, in these days especially, 
a fine record of literary industry- and punctuality. It 
contrasts, for instance, in the latter respect with Professor 
Courthope's History of English Poetry, the concluding 
volumes of which are considerably belated, and with 
the Times' History of the War in Soidh Africa, which, 
as a subscription work, has still less excuse for its 

The author addresses in the present volume a few 
words to his reviewers. He declines what he calls 
"single-stick play" with them, but in several pages 
of additions and corrections he deals with points raised 
by certain of his critics in a moderate and satisfactory 
manner. He defines his own object in writing this 
work in the following words ; " I do not see any further 
necessity to argue against the notion that criticism 
alone of the departments of literary energy is to be 
denied a simple and straightforward history of its 
actual accomplishments. That is what I set myself 
to give. If other people want other things, let them 
go and do them. When the next history of criticism 
is written, it will doubtless be, if the author knows his 
business, a much better book than mine, but I 
may perhaps hope that his might be worse, and 
would certainly cost him more time and lafwur, were 
it not for this." In the presence of so modest a dis- 
claimer of special merit in his performance, it would 
be bad taste on the reviewer's part not to state at once 
his belief that the present history of criticism will 
remain for many years a standard authority on the 
subject, and that Professor Saintsbury has added a 

• HistoT7 of Crilicism, by George Saintsbury, Vol. 11 r. (Black- 



very considerable debt to the many obligations which 
literature owes to him in this generation. The author's 
name is unfortunately by this time a sufScient indication 
that certain familiar blemishes of style and diction are 
sure in places to obscure his meaning, and even to 
irritate his readers ; but the wise reader will be well 
advised if he looks beyond these superficial defects, 
and measures the value of the work by the very real 
contribution which it makes to European scholarship ; 
indeed, we might go further and say that these foibles 
of the Scottish professor are now so familiar to his 
students and admirers that their reappearance is rather 
an earnest of his undiminished energy than a sign of 
weakness or of inadequate care. 

To many readers the present volume will prove the 
most interesting of the three, because it deals with an 
epoch of criticism of which everybody knows some- 
thing. The writers whom it passes in fresh review 
include l^ssing and his contemporaries, Diderot and 
the French Transition, Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Sainte-Beuve, Victor Hugo, Goethe, Matthew Arnold, 
and the critics of quite recent date. There are appen- 
dices on the Oxford Chair of Poetry, and on American 
criticism ; there are inter-chapters between the books, 
one of which contains an excursus on periodical criticism, 
and there is a conclusion on the present state of criticism 
and on what the author calls " the whole matter." 
" Criticism," he writes, " is the endeavour to find, to 
know, to love, to recommend, not only the best, but 
all the good that has been known, and thought, and 
written in the world. If its corruption be specially 
detestable, its perfection is only more amiable and 
consummate." This is the creed which governs Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury throughout the compilation of these 
volumes, and it may fairly be admitted that the his- 
torian could not have conceived his task in a frame 
of mind of better promise for success. 

We do not propose to discuss the present volume in 
detail. The statements of fact which it contains will 
be found difficult to traverse by any impartial student, 
and the opinions which are expressed upon the facts 
are supported by skilful arguments which the student 
should weigh for himself. He may find many points of 
difference, for Professor Saintsbury has this supreme 
merit, that he alwaj-s exhibits the courage of his own 
convictions. When these are unorthodox, he takes a 
special dehght in parading them, and even when they 
represent the normal average view, his freakish fancy 
sometimes succeeds in disturbing the harmony of his 
readers by tricksy suggestions or allusions. In any 
case the criticism of criticism — or rather, to be quite 
accurate, the criticism of the criticism of criticism, for 
Professor Saintsbury's book is, after all, a critic's view 
of critics — is bound to be somewhat unprofitable, but 
we may mention one point which may serve as a 
test case of Professor Saintsbury's attitude. We 
shall select the section on Matthew Arnold. Here we 
are glad to find that the professor does not share what 
we may call the reaction against Arnold. Whether it is 
because the present generation is relapsing into the 
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barbarism from which Arnold tried to rouse us, or 
because we have shaken off that barbarism so success- 
fully that Arnold's j)oint of view is antiquated, there 
are certainly traces in these days of a tendency to exalt 
the poet in Arnold above the critic. Against this 
tendency Professor Saintsbury's account is a wholesome 
and salutary protest — the more so because he does 
not even mention it. He admits, as every one must 
admit, that the monograph on Celtic Literature " is 
tempting in promise but disappointing in performance," 
and that Matthew Arnold's arbitrary practice in that 
essay of writing down selected lines and passages in 
certain authors as Celtic, when there may have been no 
possible trace of Celtic blood or influence or inspiration, 
is a critical tour de force which, as the critic himself 
might have said, is beautiful but ineffective. Again, 
Professor Saintsbury quite properly refers to " the 
very dubious habit" which Matthew Arnold adopted 
early in his career of enforcing his doctrines by personali- 
ties more or less discourteous, and he has some shrewd 
words to say on Arnold's exaggerated phrase-making 
and on his repetition of such phrases. In all other 
respects, however, he recognises that Arnold's services 
to criticism, rendered by way of precept or example, 
cannot possibly be overestimated. ** He was," writes 
Professor Saintsbury, " if not the absolute reformer, 
the leader in reform of the slovenly and disorganised 
condition into which romantic criticism had fallen. 
... He had an exacter knowledge than Dryden's ; 
the fineness of his judgment shows finer beside John- 
son's bluntness ; he could not wool-gather like Coler- 
idge ; his range was far wider than Lamb's ; his scholar- 
ship and delicacy alike give him the advantage over 
Hazlitt. Systematic without being hidebound ; well- 
read . . . without pedantry ; delicate and subtle without 
weakness or dilettante-ism ; catholic without eclecticism ; 
enthusiastic without indiscriminateness — Matthew 
Arnold is one of the best and most precious of teachers 
on his own side : " and the professor goes one step 
further and admits that Matthew Arnold, like the hero 
in one of Anthony Hope's novels, had *' moments " 
in which he was ** one of the best and most precious of 
critics " — without any reservation at all. 

This book will rank for many years as a fine monu- 
ment of British scholarship. 



Manchester and Liverpool. — We have received an ad- 
vance copy of the Second Annual Report of the Education 
Committee of the City of Manchester, which was to be 
presented to the Council on October 26. As this copy is 
under revision, we merely draw attention here to its full 
and valuable contents. It reviews a year of quite excep- 
tional activity in reorganisation and development, and other 
municipal centres will be glad to avail themselves of the 
record of its experience. We have also been favoured with 
a copy of the quite exceptionally interesting ** Report on 
Secondary Education in Liverpool" by Professor Michael 
E. Sadler (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 2j. 6d.), which we hope 
to review in our next number. 



The Educational Value 
of Local History 

By G, R. S. Taylor 

(of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law) 

There are fewer statements more beyond dispute than 
the somewhat paradoxical one that the important 
principles and events of history can be most easily 
grasped by first considering the less important. That 
the general deductions of history are built up from the 
details is a conmionplace which may be assumed without 
discussion here ; the main principles as they are pat 
down in the school and student histories are gath^ed 
from a consideration of innumerable particulars whidi 
are not individually mentioned by the writers of sudi 
books. So tar it is good ; for it is entirely beyond the 
bounds of possibility that each person can examine 
the details for himself. The ordinary student must 
take historical knowledge — like all other knowledge— 
on the word of an expert. 

But what I wish to insist on here is that the ignoring 
of the details of history must not be carried too far; 
for the reason that it is practically impossible to grasp 
the large principles and facts without some knowledge 
of the details from which they are constructed. It is a 
matter of psychology. The mind cannot live always in 
the realm of general principles ; it is a lifeless place, and 
there is often no root therein for the thoughts. It is 
the detail which gives the touch of reality, which makes 
the larger principle alive and imderstandable. It is on 
these grounds that I now wish to write on the educa- 
tional value of local history. 

It may be conceded that, in the main, -re have justly 
estimated what are the vitally important events in 
our national history. For example, the Norman 
Conquest, the development of the Feudal System, the 
Great Charter, the Black Death, the Wars of the Roses, 
and such like social upheavals are the subjects which it 
is the duty of the teacher to impress on the minds of 
his pupils. But it is the very vastness and importance 
of these events which make them exceedingly difficult 
to understand. What child — and it may be said at 
once that what is said in this article in regard to the 
child-mind applies in but a slightly less degree to the 
average adult mind — can in the ordinary course have 
any adequate conception of the nature of the Norman 
Conquest ? I make bold to say that the landing of 
William and his knights is not one half as real to the 
ordinary schoolboy as the fictitious doings of some 
imaginary pirate in the Pacific. When this young 
gentleman, on half hoHdays, plays the adventurer 
himself it is as a pirate he appears ; who ever heard that 
William the Conqueror was recognised as a suitable 
character for the play hour? In other words, the young 
imagination believes in the pirate but dbes not very 
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great man here in the Tudor times, and of Sir Robert 
Clayton, a magnate of the later Stuart period : each 
of them seemingly the personification of his day : 
Cawarden, " the Master of the Revels, Masques, and Plays 
to Ehzabeth ; " and Clayton, the stately, if somewhat 
ponderous, Lord Mayor of London, who found that the 
unstable Stuarts were bad for trade, and therefore 
welcomed William Irom commercial Holland. At the 
top of the village are the remains o( the Norman Castle, 
and to hear how the de Clares of Blechingley watched 
the de Wairennes, their rivals, at Reigate Castle, a 
lew miles away, gives a more lasting idea of the fighting 
barons and their methods than many a chapter on the 
Feudal System. It was at this castle that Lewis of 
France stopped on his pursuit of John, who had fled to 
the West. What schoolboy oi the village would not 
realise the existence of Henry VIII. the better, after 
reading the entry in the parish accounts for i5iq, when 
twopence is paid to the ringer to give the King a happy 
welcome ; and again three pennies go for " drynk when 
the Queen's Grace came to the Maid." 

The present writer remembers, and acknowledges 
without shame, the deepened interest he took in the 
great family oi the Percies, when, in the course of 
examining the liistory of the small village of Petworth. 
their ancestral home, he chanced to read in the Historical 
Manuscripls Commissioners Reports the private accounts 
of the Earl Percy who lived in the days of Elizabeth 
and James I. It may be an altogether insignificant 
thing that his lordship wore popinjay-green stockings 
and bought \'iol strings and virginal wire, yet it is just 
such a touch wh'ch makes the man live again for us. 
But one could go on indefinitely, even keeping as I 
have done to the history of my own neighbourhood 
and its inhabitants. It is a i>oor place which has no 
recorded history, no famous men ; if there be such 
places they should be avoided by any school which has 
the tree choice of its locality, in the same way that an 
unhealthy soil or smoky air would be avoided. If 
there be no written history then there will perhaps be a 
parish church, with its history in its stones. An old 
highway, such as Stane Street or the Pilgrim's Way, can 
arouse a whole host of memories if only the teacher 
will use his opportunities. A famous battle-field may 
be near : quiet though it is now, it is the nearest to 
warfare that most of us can get ; and for the under- 
standing of a history book whose pages are crowded 
with battles it is surely wise to give them reality if we 
can. The writer again can testify to the hfeless and 
unmeaning thing that the great battle of Waterloo 
seemed until he visited the field. It was not merely 
that the movement of the troops became clear ; beyond 
that, a view of the field gave reaUty to the men who 
fought, to Napoleon and Wellington ; it set in action 
thought about the principles involved in the struggle. 
It was the touch of realism, again. 

There may be some who wilt dispute whether the 
trivial and passing detail can ever make clearer the 
essential and permanent principle. It is here maintained, 
on the contrary, that in no other way can history be 



made understandable to the average mind. It is 
possible for the scientific historian to deal profilaMy 
with the anatomical structure of historical deductiom; 
but history concerns others besides the sociologist and 
the economist. For the ordinary pupil we must creatt 
an atmosphere in which our characters can breathe and 
live. Then he will trouble to consider our geoenl 
principles and facts. 

If the above argimient be accepted as sound, 
arises the question as to where the fads of local 
history can he found. To say that they exist i 
innumerable documents stored away in municipit 
chests and parish boxes and lordly muniment t 
is scarcely a satisfactory answer so far as their practical 
use is concerned. The average teacher has no time U 
seek them from these scattered sources. Fortunateiji 
there are for most counties, sometimes for individuij 
towns, compilations of the local records. Many of si 
books were written at the beginning of last ccntDry^ 
when there seems to have been given much atlemin 
to this work. Of course, at that time historical critidsa 
was not so discriminating or so learned as it b 
so that in some cases the theories of these authors mart 
be accepted with caution : nevertheless, for the purposS 
we have been considering, such books as Maiming mi 
Bray's two quartos on Surrey, and Dallaway's great 
work on parts of Sussex^just to mention those boola- 
of my own neighbourhood as an example — are ex- 
ceedingly useful. Of course, the Victorian County 
Histories when they are finished will be invaiuabk. 
But as a foundation and a main outline of the history 
of the neighbourhood, without any doubt Murray** 
handt)Ook for the county should be in every schMl 
library ; and what is more, it should be systematically 
used by the pupils under the guidance of the teacheis. 
There are fewer more fascinating occupations than W 
follow in the field the pages of an efficient guide bool; 
my point in this article is that to do so is an absolutely 
essential part of historical teaching. 



The Teachers' Forum 

An Unfit Survival 

By A. 

At difierent times and in many kinds of joamak I 
have read charming articles on " Books which have 
influenced me ;" but I cannot remember that I hav» 
ever read or heard of any man who has been influenced 
by a school reading-book. No furtive errand boy 
ever yet, I fancy, seen loitering in a comer to secure 
"uneasy snatches" from these "things in books' 
clothing." I can recall, at least in the various boob 
which were doled out to us for the reading- lesson, do 
more than one or two lessons which had any claim W 
rank as literature. It is significant that these had not 
been written originally as lessons for a reading-book, 
but had been borrowed from more spontaneous produfr 
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to pay. The root of the evil is in the very low literary 
standard which prevails in circles where the demand 
for school reading-books originates, and, further, in 
a complete misconception of the uses of reading and 
of reading-books. A reading-book should not be used 
primarily for the purpose of imparting information, 
nor for the teaching of spelling, nor as a source of 
dictation passages. We do not read Keats' Ode on 
a Grecian Urn for any antiquarian information which 
the poem may contain. Information can be conveyed to 
children much more effectively in other ways, and the 
reading-book should be the means of introducing 
the children, during the few years that are available 
in school, to the best and purest Enghsh without 
regard to spelling, dictation, or any other secondary 
matters which may have attention at other times. 
As soon as the demand for the right books comes from 
the schools, the best publishers will meet it with avidity 
from the vast store of soimd literature which has been 
swept into the obscure comers of their warehouses 
by the prevailing wave of literary fustian ; and even 
now there are reading-books in which the writings of 
some master of English verse or prose have been made 
available for children. Only a few days ago we renewed 
our acquaintance with Defoe's Journal of the Plague 
in this way, and while this article was being written 
Dickens' Christmas Carol, Grimm's Fairy Tales, Miss 
Mitford's Our Village, and Cervantes* Don Quixote 
have reappeared as school books. There are others 
too which I need not specify. 

At the conference of the members of the Libraries 
Association in 1903 a representative of the teachers 
in elementary schools blamed the Government regulations 
for the inferior character of the school reading-books, 
and if this has really been the case all these years I 
may close this article hoping that the banal " made 
up " reading-book may now become extinct as a 
further indication of the more enlightened methods 
which have begun to prevail at Whitehall. 



A Winter School of 



Agriculture 



By J. A. Owen 



At a time when technical education and improved 
methods as regards a more thorough study of agriculture 
are becoming subjects of vital interest, a short account 
of a winter school of agriculture which was estab- 
lished over twenty-five years ago in the volcanic region, 
known as the Upper Eifel, may be worthy of attention. 

The Lower Eifel is better known to English tourists, 
with its lake, the Laacher See, which one visits from 
Brohl or Andemach on the Rhine. To reach Mander- 
scheid and to visit the remains of a Roman villa on the 
Mosenberg 2000 feet above the sea level, one journeyed 
by diligence from a railway station which is about two 
hours distant either from Moselle or the Rhine. 



The high-l5dng plateau about the struggling village 
of Manderscheid is well cultivated, but chiefly in patches 
owned by peasant farmers. The men and women dress 
in cloth and " homespun," woven by their local weavers. 
The people are most devout, and as far as I could judge, 
all of the Roman faith. Their roads are mended with 
lava ; one upright cliff, rising 200 feet from a glen near 
the village, was formed by a stream of basaltic lava 
which ran down from the Mosenberg, three quarters of 
a mile broad and 100 feet thick. The winter before my 
visit — in 1881, that was — sixteen wild boars were kiM 
in the forest near. The doctor was the only one ¥^0 
knew a little English ; conmiunication with the outer 
world was very slender indeed. Knowing that German 
etiquette kindly allows strangers to call first on any 
resident they may be interested in seeing, I went early 
to the house of the Director of the Winter School— 
which was instituted by the Union of the Rhine 
Provinces — and, whilst he continued at my desire his 
frugal breakfast of dry bread and large roimd white 
radishes, he told me about his work. He himself gave 
instruction in chemistry and the breeding and rearing of 
animals, plant culture and that of pasture lands, and 
the vine, &c. Geometry, surveying, and drawing were 
taught by the Government land surveyor ; the head 
forester gave a weekly lesson on the culture of fruit and 
forest trees, and the chaplain taught physics. Then 
there was a special teacher for elementary subjects. 
The season I visited the place, out of five text-books 
quoted as in use, the two on agriculture were by German 
authors, but the other three were by our own country- 
men, being Geikie's Elements of Geology, Balfonr 
Stewart's Ph5^ics, and Roscoe's Chemistry. And yet 
how far behind those country folks we have been in 
the practical appUcation of the scientific knowledge 
of our own authors ! 

The school was intended to afford to youths and men 
an opportunity of supplementing earlier education by 
two winter sessions, during which they might acquire 
the knowledge necessary to their vocation, without 
interfering with their active work between March 
and November. Burgomasters of the different villages 
were incited to induce the young people to attend the 
school ; the inclusive charge for a whole session being 
twenty shillings, or for brothers fifteen shillings each. 
Those known to be unable to pay were taken for less, and 
even for nothing, by grants from the Union. Students 
from outlying districts were lodged and fed decently 
by village families at from five to six shillings a week. 
The teachers supervised their private lives, visited them, 
and helped with advice. Regular attendance at church 
was compulsory, as well as " a conscientious fulfilm«it 
of religious duties." To one teacher was given the 
charge of seeing that church going was well carried out 
At eight A.M. school opened, dosing at four, with two 
hours interval at noon. From five till seven was 
preparation time. A useful feature was the general 
meeting held on one evening a week, at which the 
students were invited to speak, so as to develop origin- 
ality and to draw out the pupils' own ideas. Now and 
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; alive. But irresponsibly to render the con- 
trasts of creeds more acute is certainly not to the lasting 
advantage of social life. We ought not to be responsible 
for such evil by supporting motions the purpose of which 
is the permanent establishment of denominationa] schools. 
Those who advocate the denominational elementary 
school cannot oppose the denominational high school. The 
sectarian sanctimoniousness of the Centre has brought 
about the fact that officials in Bavaria are no longer 
appointed for their capability, but (or their creed. The 
want of the hypothesis of science is impugned, the lilyrty 
of art is compromised. Look at Spain : stupidity. brutaJi- 
sation, impoverishment Church and school can only 
be at peace U they are separated. The father must be 
free to choose for his child the religion he prefers. The 
State naturally has the control. If we oppose denomina- 
tional schools and Church government, we do not oppose 
the Church, still less do we oppose religion ; we fight for 
liberty of conscience. The teachers are not and do not 
desire to be the masters of the school, but workers in it. 
and true religion will re-enter the family when the grievance 
is removed. We want a peaceful separation, undenomina- 
tional schools, even if at the same time we have to satisfy 
ourselves with the present form of schools. The electors 
will once (or all refuse to come to terms with reaction. 
Not from the pleasure of grumbling, but because they see 
every day how this eternal policy of compromise and 
weakness has diminished the authority of bberalism. 
I say. as a teacher, that however urgent the material 
demands may be, they ought not to be bought by con- 
cessions to retrogression. Liberalism must now be doubly 
on its guard. Whoever has the schools has the future, 
is a true saying. I set the nation the task ol winning 
the elementary schools as places of culture and education, 
as one of the most precious properties of the State ; 1 
set liberalism the task of being liberal before all else, and 
implore it not to give in until the work is accomplished." 

The second report was brought forward by Herr Falk. 
a lawyer of Cologne. He began by stating that "according 
to the Prussian Statute law, undenominational schools 
were the rule, denominational schools the exception. 
In practice the administration failed to carry out that 
principle. According to the official statistics of 1901, 
there were 98 per cent, denominational schools, and 2 
per cent, undenominational schools in Prussia. As regards 
the compromise, it is stated in paragraph 2a, ' that as a 
rule the pupils belong to the same religion, and are to be 
taught by teachers of their own persuasion." An expert 
has worked out that if in accordance with this principle 
the schools were classified as denominational and unde- 
nominational, then of the 36,000 Prussian schools, lo.ooo 
to 12,000 would be undenominational. In paragraph acof 
the compromise it is desired that when the number of school 
children of a religious minority reaches * a suitable height.' 
that minority should claim the establishment o( a school of 
its creed. The efiect ol this may be recognised when we 
remember that in lo.oooor 12,000 schools the pupils donot 
profess thesamecreed. Paragraph 2nd maybe pointed out 
as a serious concession to clerical school inspection : it 
states that representation of the Church in school deputa- 
tions and on school committees is to be allowed. Liberahsm 
must not go so far as that, for the concession of such a 
representation would be equivalent to the do 
the Church in the school." 



The speaker then dealt emphatically with the special duty 
of the school, which was to create an inner unity of thcssnl 
of the German nation. If the schools were remodel!^ is the 
sense of the propositions of the compromise, they wtwld. 
under clerical influence, no longer serve that purpose. For 
the effect of the propositions of the comprornise. the bot 
barometer is the Catholic Diet of Regensburg, which hasjc- 
cepted them in contented silence. And still more significant 1 
are Zcdlitz's words, " that through the compromise n 
differences between the middle parties of the Centre wftH 
be entirely abolished." 

The opposing side accuse the supporters of uodenoi: 
tional education, of desiring under that mask t 
with all religious instruction in the schools. That i 
true, but they desire one thing : freedom from all reli^iom ' 
compulsion. When the speaker had spoken in fa«vur of 
the spiritual and material independence of the teaching 
commuriity, he placed before the meeting the following 
guiding rules, which were agreed to. 

(i) The ordinary elementary school is an universal 
institution, and its direction belongs entirely to the Statf. 

(2) School inspection must be organised in the chief 
office by State officials : only experts are to be appointed 
as school inspectors. 

(3) In the interests of the State one school comnMa 
to all creeds is demanded for the education of the people 
and its teachers (undenominational schools). 

(4) ReUgious instruction, which will be imparted bf 
the order and under the supervision of the State, is 1»' 
fill a proper space in the curriculum correspondinf ta 
the principles of hberty of conscience. Childrea ara 
not compelled to take part in the religious Instnictioii 
against the wish of their parents. 

(5) Thorough preparation and proper rerouneratimt 
must secure the necessary spiritual and economic inde- 
pendence to the teacher. 



Day Technical Classes 

An Experimenc in Education 



By W. Edwards, M.A. 



Thb fact that 90 many of our Technical Classes are hdd 
in the evening, when students are tired with the day's 
work, militates seriously against their success. Tfaa 
appUcs particularly to engineering apprentices, many oi 
whom commence work at six o'clock in the moming. 
The Middlesbrough educational authorities, realising thii 
difficulty and wishing to help those engaged in one ol tbe 
staple industries of the town, decided in 1901 to sUrt 
Day Technical Classes to meet the needs of the studflBW 
in question. It was originally proposed that such cU 
should be conducted at the Middlesbrough High School 
(where the Evening Technical Classes of the borough a 
held) on Wednesday afternoons from 2.15 to 5.15; that 
the leading employers of labour should be requested to 
afford an opportunity of attending to their most dewrving 
employes ; and that a progressive course of Study lasting 
three years and including most of the subjects diiectlf 
relating to the engineering profession should be arranged. 
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of the entrance examination to the University, 
while making concession to the prevailing feeling 
that Greek can no longer be retained as a compulsory 
subject for what corresponds to a matriculation 
examination. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that this decision of the Syndics may tend to 
restrict the study of Greek as a part of general 
education. For some time headmasters who have 
been trained on the old lines will no doubt encourage 
their pupils to remain faithful to the classical 
curriculum, but the Greek language will be found 
to give place gradually to French or German, as 
the method of teaching modem languages improves, 
and as the knowledge-value of the study is more 
clearly realised. The removal of Greek from the 
list of obligatory subjects for the previous examina- 
tion marks the recognition by the Cambridge 
Syndicate of the importance of including among 
University studies subjects of modem professionsJ 
interest and of opening the doors of the University 
to students of varied qualifications. In suggesting 
these changes the Syndics have been true to the 
traditions of the University. In former times 
the courses of study pursued at the University 
had direct reference to the future careers of the 
students. The faculties of Law, Medicine and 
Theology were distinctly professional in character, 
and now that the growth of other professional 
careers has necessitated the foundation of corres- 
ponding faculties, the conditions of entrance to the 
University must be modified, unless a large class 
of students is to be debarred from the unique 
advantages of a university training. 

The scheme of the new examination appears to 
have been most carefully considered. The exami- 
nation is divided into three parts, each of which 
is obligatory on all candidates, whilst options 
are permitted in Parts I. and III. The first part 
consists of Latin and three other languages — 
Greek, French and German — one of which, in 
addition to Latin, must be taken by all candidates. 
The standard of qualification in the modem lan- 
guages is intended to be the same as in the ancient. 
In deference to the generally expressed views of 
educational authorities, no set books are to be 
given. The examination is designed to test the 
candidates' working knowledge of the language. 
The London University has already adopted the 
same course in its new Matriculation scheme. 
There may be some educational advantages in the 
scholarly preparation of a prescribed book, but 



it has been proved that the system tends to what 
is known as " cram," and the new arrangement is 
on the whole to be preferred, as indicating a more 
useful knowledge of the language, and as affording 
greater freedom to the teacher. In each language 
candidates will be required to show ability in trans- 
lation and in composition. A noteworthy alter- 
native suggested by the Syndicate, which marks a 
new departure, is to allow students to take trans- 
lation only from both French and German instead 
of translation and composition in one language. 
This concession will certainly prove useful to 
" students to whom the powers to read French 
or German is of greater importance than a more 
special knowledge of one language only." Part 
IL is obligatory and consists of Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Geometry, and we may assume that suflSdent 
freedom will be left to teachers in their choice of 
the method of geometrical instruction. No mention 
occurs of Euclid's elements in the Syndicate's 
report. 

The Syndicate had to consider very carefuDy 
the claims of Science, as an obligatory subject, in 
their examination scheme. The Royal Society had 
addressed a letter to all the Universities urging 
them to encourage by means of this entrance 
examination the teaching of Science in schools. 
The action of the University of London in excluding 
Science from the obligatory subjects may have 
been the immediate cause of this communication. 
But the reasons which induced the Senate of the 
London University to make Science an optional 
subject probably prevailed with the Cambridge 
authorities. Whilst it is of supreme importance 
that some scientific teaching shall be given in every 
school, a satisfactory examination in the elementary 
steps of the subject presents many difficulties, 
and unless properlyconducted is calculated to impede 
rather than to encourage sound instruction. This 
reason, it is known, induced the Senate of the 
London University to include Science among the 
optional subjects, in which a higher standard of 
attainments, less difficult to test, may be required, 
and it would seem that the Cambridge S5mdicate 
has been influenced by similar considerations. 
The other optional subjects are few in number, and 
in this respect the scheme differs very much from 
that of the London Matriculation. A very valuable 
feature of the Cambridge proposals is the impor- 
tance attached to a sound knowledge of thep£nglish 
language. Of the optional subjects included in 
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the Board o{ Education Inspectors aflord a means of 
judging the standard of teaching, the Committes naturally 
desire to ascertain the extent to which the students have 
benefited by the Classes, and for this an examination is 
necessary. The Committee are in negotiation with a 
well-known authority on the teaching of Engineering 
with a view to obtaining his opinion as to the value of the 
clasaea. It is hoped that he will not only conduct a written 
examination of the work done but that he will inspect the 
actual teaching and hold an oral examination. It is 
felt that by this means an adequate opinion, based on 
a knowledge of the conditions of work, may be formed as 
to the value of the classes. 

While it is unwise to dogmatise from a single instance 
several important suggestions may be obtained from 
the working of these classes during the last two years. 
It is clear that before such arrangements can be made 
there must be hearty co-operation between the principals 
of the firms concerned and the local educational authorities. 
No employer would allow his apprentices leave of absence 
from the works for one afternoon and pay full wages 
and also half the fees of tlic classes unless he felt that those 
conducting the classes were well qualified tor their work, 
and would spare no pains to help the students. It is obvious 
too that employers would not support these classes unless 
they felt the importance of the alliance of technical educa- 
tion with industrial enterprise, and unless they had the 
welfare of their apprentices at heart. 

The scope of classes conducted for only one afternoon 
a week must necessarily be limited, and expectations of 
■exceptional success will lead to disappointment. Appren- 
tices are bound for five years. Many who have not had 
the sound secondary education which is really necessary 
as a foundation for technical work require one, often two, 
years' work in Evening Technical Classes before reaching 
the standard of admission to the Day Classes. At least 
two years must be spent in the Advanced Class before an 
adequate knowledge of second stage work can be obtained 
and the difference in standard between Advanced and 
Honours work is far greater than that between Elementary 
and Advanced. Many of the students therefore cannot 
hope to do more than barely reach the Honours standard 
in the three subjects specified, and it would be impossible 
for them to pass an examination as difficult as those pre- 
scribed by the Board for Honoure candidates. On the 
other hand some students who have had a sound preliminary 
training may be able to join the classes at the beginning 
■of their apprenriceship, to master the Advanced work 
in two years (or in exceptional cases in one year) and to 
make such progress in Honours work in their third and 
fourth years that the scheme of study in the fifth must 
be extended to suit their requirements. But this will 
not often happen. 

As two years are required for the Advanced Stage it is 
clear that all students will not be able to take the Board 
of Education examinations at the end of the first year. It 
is on this account, in addition to the necessity arising 
from the modification of the syllabus, that Board of Educa- 
tion results do not afford a fair criterion of the value of the 
_ classes, and the testimony of a competent examiner ac- 
■.quainted with the conditions of work becomes of great 
■importance. 

It is absolutely essential to insist on adequate preliminary 
mowiedgc and there is no doubt that Elementary work 




should be left for Evening Classes. The esceplioa* 
pri\-ilege of attending Day Classes during buames baim 
partly at their employers' expense should be aocordoi 
only to picked students who have already shown tba 
ability. In doubtful cases students might be allOKcd t 
attend for three months on probation, and in all an 
the continuance of permission to attend should be si 
conditional on satisfactory progress. Detailed : 
should be sent to the employers at least once a 
and it is most desirable tliat the duty of receiving ■ 
dealing with such reports should be delegated to a 
official, in order that cases of unsatisfactory | 
may receive prompt attention. 

As has been already indicated the exclusion of ElemcnUB] 
students must result in a diminution of the numbeis ii 
attendance, but the standard of the work done and a 
the numbers in attendance is the all important qaesna 
Six or seven students who make every efiort to 
difficulties of the Honours Course constitute i 
better class tlian ten times the number wbo are pla}iq 
with Elementary work. 

It must be fully recognised that such Day Classy a 
be regarded as rivals to our Day Technical Colleges. irtM 
provide detailed courses of instruction requiring dailf 
attendance for three or four years. Occasionally studentl 
attend the Day Technical Classes in the Honours Saff 
as supplementary to a shortened College Course or in lie 
Advanced Stage as preliminary to a College tiaioui^ 
But for the majority of the students, who are the si 
artisans, clerks, and small tradesmen, the cost of a CoU^ 
Course is prohibitive, and Day Technical Classes, whattn» 
their limitations, serve an excellent purpose by aflonfiB( 
to deserving boys an opportunity of continuing tbw 
studies under far more favourable conditions than v 
be possible otherwise. 



How the Act Works 

Gloucestershire 

In last month's School there appeared an article on the 
first year's working of the Education Act in Plymoulh, 
which may be taken as typical of the County Boroughi, 
and it is now proposed to consider the first annujl 
report of the Gloucestershire Education Committee, 
which is equally typical of the Counties. 

A Fair Start. — After briefly referring to the forma- 
tion of the Committee, the duties assigned to it. and the 
scope of its function, tfie report proceeds lo record that 
" with the close of the first year the educatJODal maclli* 
nery of the county has been fairly set in motion ; no 
great heat has been developed in any of the bearings, 
and the earnestness and friendly feeling of the members 
of the Committee have supplied the lubricanl which 
has reduced friction to a minimum." 

The Change. — The change effected by the Act en- 
tailed an enormous amount of administrative labour. 
The elementary schools were not much affected, althougl 
inreferringto the course of instruction, the reportsl»t(S 
that " there exist new possibilities of wider and toon 
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ilntelligent variation and the valuable opportunities 
which the power o( co-ordination affords." All the 
elementary schools in the county arc now practically 
under one regime, while the whole of the ordinary current 
expenditure of the county on elementary education is 
defrayed by the County Council partly out of the grants 
accruing to the several schools — ^the whole of the grants 
are paid by the Government to the County Council — 
and partly out of rate raised by the Council, The 
Council is also the chief authority in the county tor 
secondary and higher education, and it is pointed out 
that " therefore now, for the first time, the educational 
chain connecting the infant in a village school and the 
senior wrangler at the university is complete, link by 
link." 

Its Advantages and Disadvantages. — Some of the dis- 
advantages of the change are enumerated in the report, 
though these are heavily outweighed by the advantages. 
It has brought some heartburnings, increased the ex- 
penditure on education, and elicited disparaging criticism 
from those " who wholly or partly are unable healthily 
to assimilate modem ideas on the subject of education." 
On the other hand, many of the schools were starved 
through want of means, the education level will be 
raised, and all the schools will gradually be brought up 
to the standard of those that have already satisfied 
modern requirements, The charges of education will 
be evenly borne over the whole county area. The 
correlation of various forms of education will be pro- 
ductive of important results. 

What Managers can Do.— The duties to be under- 
taken by the managers of schools are not lightly regarded 
by the Education Committee, who acknowledge the 
services rendered to them by the different bodies of 
managers and correspondents. The following quotation 
irom the report will show the Committee's views on this 
subject : 

" It is the earnest desire of the Committee that the 
schools may be adapted in their aims and their curricula 
to the circumstances of their neighbourhoods: that 
the somewhat monotonous uniformity in the character 
of the instruction given may disappear before a diversity 
that shall be more truly educative, and that will imply 
a more intelligent direction in all who manage or teach, 
and a truer interest and appreciation in all who learn. 
Town and country have hitherto been educated alike, 
and we have bred up townsmen in our country schools. 
With the assistance of the managers, it may be possible 
to infuse into the school interest in country Ufe and 
country work, and to lay a foundation ot intelligence 
and practical skill which shall make the man who works 
upon the land worth more to himself and more to his 
employer. . . . Managers and teachers can do much 
by the choice of books, the selection of subjects, and the 
encouragement of a distinctly horticultural or agricul- 
tural bias in the curriculum of the school. There is 
scarcely a subject to which such a bias cannot be given. 
The life of the school may be made to centre upon the 
garden, the workshop, the study of Nature, or the in- 
valuable lessons for girls in the different subjects of house- 



hold management. Experiments may be made in 
framing the curriculum and in the selection of books. 
. . . It is hoped that managers will find it possible to 
pay more frequent visits to the schools ; that they will 
take an increasing interest in what is done there ; and 
that they will heartily assist and encourage both scholars 
and teachers by the varied means within their power." 

Not a Nursery. — Considerable strain was thrown upon 
the school accommodation by improved attendance. 
In order to avert, if possible, what was considered un- 
necessary and undesirable expense, the Committee 
passed a resolution which directed that in elementary 
schools or classes where the average attendance of infants 
exceeded the accommodation recognised by the Board 
of Education, the managers should exclude children 
under five years of age, the youngest of such children 
to be first excluded. The Committee point out that it 
remains to be seen whether the Board of Education 
will allow them to give effect to this resolution. 

School Accommodation. — The provision of new schools 
at a number of places have been authorised by the 
authority, and in certain instances arrangements for 
new schools had been completed, or were in course of 
completion, when the Act came into operation in the 
county. Various schools have been transferred to the 
Council, while a number of small schools have been 
closed. 

Teachers' Salaries. — A scale of salaries was found to 
be essential to the maintenance of an efficient staff of 
teachers, and to the preservation of satisfactory rela- 
tions between the teachers in the service of the 
county and a proper balance between the authority 
and neighbouring counties. Up to the present the 
scale has worked well, and the hope is expressed that 
it will be found to give general satisfaction. 

Their Services Acknowledged. — The Committee take 
the opportunity of expressing to the teachers in their 
employment their " cordial acknowledgment of the 
services which they have rendered, and are rendering 
to the county, and their appreciation of the good feehng 
that has almost invariably been shown to them in their 
relations with the Committee." 

Wear and Tear.— The difficulty of giving a definition 
of the words "fair wear and tear" used in sec. 7 
(i) (,d) of the Education Act, 1902, was dealt with by 
the Buckinghamshire Education Committee in a recent 
report {see last month's School, page 150). That 
Committee attempted an explanation of the words, but 
the Gloucestershire Committee are more modest. They 
state that they considered the advisabihty of determin- 
ing the exact extent of character of their liabiUty and 
of that of the managers under the Clause, but they finally 
decided to abandon any attempt at a definition, and to 
deal for the present with each case as it arises. The 
further observation of the Committee on this point 
contains some valuable opinions. They say : " A certain 
number of cases have been referred to the Board of 
Education, who, while not giving a formal decision 
under sec. 7 (i) (3) of the Education Act, have ex- 
pressed an opinion in each case, which has usually 
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served the purpose desired. Thus the Board have in- 
formed the Committee that ' it appears to them that 
the supplying of warming apparatus would, subject to 
its reasonableness in any particular case, he such an 
improvement in the building o{ a voluntary school as 
the local education authority have power to require 
under sec, 7 (i) of the Act.' Tliis ruling they say in 
a later letter, " applies also to the case of improvement 
in the means of artificially lighting a school.' In a 
number of cases the Education Committee have been 
asked to repair the playgrounds of voluntary schools. 
Replying, however, on an opinion expressed by the Board 
of Education in answer to a question addressed to them 
by the Kent Education Committee, such requests have 
been refused. The Board of Education wrote as follows 
(January 6, 1904) : ' I am to inform you that the Board 
of Education are advised that the persons resixinsibk' 
for repairs to a playground forming part of the premises 
of a voluntary school are the managers of the school.' " 

AUendance. — When the Committee took over the 
schools, the average attendance was 43,360, the average 
number of children on the books being 52,870. The 
percentage of possible attendance made was 82.5. At 
the end of year, i.e., July 31, 1904, the percentage had 
risen to 88.2. 

Dearth 0/ Teachers. — A deficiency in the supply of 
teachers was noticed by the Committee, who point to 
the urgent need of educating and training recruits to 
meet the deficiency. The new regulations of the Board 
of Education compelled the Committee to take up this 
'■ new and important duty," without delay, and a special 
Committee was appointed " to inquire into the needs 
of the county as regards higher education." They have 
now reported, and the recommendations contained in their 
report are now under consideration. 

In Short, — A scholarship scheme has been initiated. 

The county has been divided into areas for the organi- 
sation and control of education other than elementary. 

Lecturers in agriculture and horticulture have been 
appointed. 



Reviews 

The Recent Development 
of Physical Science * 

At the present time when the wonders of liquid hydrogen 
and the mystery of radium loom large in the public 
press a rather more comprehensive survey of the 
recent development of physical science than is possible 
within the narrow limits of a magazine article will be 
particularly welcome. This, and more than this, 
Mr, Whetham's volume provides for us. It should be 
stated at the outset that mathematical and technical 
details have been avoided, so that the book can be 
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profitably taken up by readers who have only a 
preparatory knowledge of physics. 

To trace the complicated paths which recent tifseanA 
has followed and to focus the results in simple language 
into a connected whole, is no easy task, and we 
congratulate Mr. Whethara on the success with whidi 
he has attained his object. He has not merely quoted 
a string of facts and results, nor has he described s 
fairy palace such as might be built up by a vnvt'pl 
the magician's wand, but throughout the book be iui 
endeavoured to give an insight into the intellectual 
workshop of the scientist. In the opening chapta 
" on the philosophical basis of physical science " bi 
discusses the distinction between metaphysics and 
physical science, aud then proceeds to give an outline 
of the general method — obser^-ation and experiment, 
induction, deduction, and finally again experiment- 
employed in modem scientific work. Much 
conception still exists on these subjects, especiall; 
among those whose education has been based mainlj 
on a study of the humanities, and we therefore welcome 
Mr. Whetham's book as likely to help towards bridginS 
over the gap which exists, under the water-tight com- 
partment system of education in force in this country, 
between the two types of mind which we may perhap* 
describe as the classical and the scientific. Throughout 
the later chapters of the book, care has been taken to 
give due prominence to the experimental results on 
which the theoretical superstructure is based, so that 
the reader is placed in a position to obtain some con- 
ception of what scientific work means. It may perhaps 
be thought strange that we should lay so much stnss 
on this side of Mr. Whetham's achievement, but if this 
book should serve to give to men of what is called in 
this country " general education " some faint conception 
of what is meant by scientific work and thought anJ 
so help to bring about the inclusion of a knowledge d 
scientific method in the " general education " it wiH 
be doing a national service. 

The descriptive part of the book commences with an 
account of the principles on which the methods emplajf*! 
at the Royal Institution for obtaining the low tem- 
peratures necessary for the liquefaction of what wen 
formerly called the permanent gases, are based. From 
the subject of liquefaction, we pass to that of solidifia- 
tion, and in connection with this the wonderful detaih 
in the structure of solids revealed to us by the microscope, 
which have thrown so much light on the nature of the 
changes produced in metals by the processes of an- 
nealing and tempering, are described. 

The remaining chapters are closely connected. 
Those who have not studied the subject would hardly 
suspect that the careful investigation of the phenomena 
attending the passage o( electricity through liquids, 
which find their practical application in the art ol 
electro -pi a ting, was the necessary forerunner of our 
present-day knowledge of radioactivity, yet so it is. 
When Ostwald and Arrhenius elaborated the dis- 
sociation theory to explain the properties of electrolytic 
solutions, many physicists and perhaps more cheraistf 
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is the standard of attainment that it desires, and, as far 
as possible, requires. This standard, if the other 
standards have been wisely and carefully taught, will 
only be reached by a few of the cleverest children at 
thirteen years of age. The State, therefore, which gives 
the concession to all parents that they may withdraw 
their child from day school at thirteen, in order that he 
may enter upon full and regular employment in factories 
or elsewhere, may justly require that the standard of 
attainment which has not been reached at the age of 
thirteen shall be worked for in the evening school till 
he is sixteen at least ; — ^beyond which time the State is 
not Ukely any longer to enforce school attendance. 
This attendance at the evening school will begin im- 
mediately the day school is left, and thus the vast 
majority of the children in the day school will necessarily 
remain in the continuation school during those imj)ortant 
years of Ufe, during which it will be so advantageous 
for them to continue to receive the instruction and 
training and discipUne of school Ufe. And such attend- 
ance will be required — ^not by compulsion, but by 
concession. Every parent will be allowed, if he desires, 
to let his child remain at school till fourteen or fifteen, 
that he may if possible pass the standard of attainment 
universally required by the State in the day school. 
But he will be allowed to withdraw his child at thirteen, 
and receive the benefit of the earnings of his child at 
that age, on the condition that his child continues to 
receive the wholesome influences and the definite 
instruction of the evening school till he is sixteen, or 
till he has passed the standard of attainment that is 
required. By such an arrangement it is certain that 
education authorities everywhere will be encouraged and 
even required by public opinion to establish continua- 
tion schools, in order that the children of the people may 
receive the advantage of this concession that is made to 
them. It is also certain that the greater number of 
children throughout the country will then be in at- 
tendance in continuation schools, because not only 
would by far the greater number of children have to 
attend these schools in order to reach the seventh 
standard, which is the exemption standard of attainment ; 
but the few children that may have passed that standard 
of attainment in the day school will yet attend con- 
tinuation schools — first, because it will be the fashion and 
usage of children of their own age to do so, and also be- 
cause, being children of greater abihty and ambition who 
have passed the high standard of attainment at an early 
age in the day school, they will be desirous, and their 
parents will be desirous, that they press forward in the 
advanced classes of the continuation school to a higher 
education that will fit them for a higher position in 
Ufe. 

The BiU that fixed twelve as the age for half-time 
exemption fixed eleven for such exemption in the case 
of boys who have definite agricultural or horticultural 
employment. The Bishop's Bill, in Uke manner and 
for the same reasons, aUows a by-law to be made that 
will fix twelve as the minimum age of total exemption 
to such boys. It is found that boys need to be early 



initiated in agricultural pursuits if they are to becoine 
attached to them and really fitted for them. In 
order that there may be perfect equity in the 
administration of this by-law, I have thought that 
for boys who thus leave day school at twelve they 
should attend the continuation school at least ooe 
hundred or one hundred and twenty hours dming 
the year, instead of the minimum of ninety horns 
which the Bill requires for boys who have left day school 
at the age of thirteen. And this is no hardship to 
country lads, because there is comparatively little 
to do in the winter time, and it will be an advantage 
to them to spend more tune in school. I think also 
that it is important in country places that the continua- 
tion school should be held as often as possible in the 
afternoon of the day. It is not desirable that bo>'S and 
girls should have any distance to go to sqhool on dark 
winter evenings. 



The Use of Models in 
Mathematical Teaching 

By E. M. Langley 

Bedford Modern School 

It has become more and more evident to those who 
have taken pjirt in the development of mathematical 
teaching in English schools that a considerable portion 
of the experimental work, which it is now admitted 
should precede and accompany deductive courses of 
geometry, should deal with solids. This has been 
recognised by the examining authorities at Oxford and 
Cambridge.* 

It would seem to follow that a good supply of models 
must form part of the equipment of any school that 
intends to have its geometry properly taught.| There 
have been individual teachers convinced of this probably 
ever since geometry was taught at all. It has not 
been unusual for these to supplement the scanty col- 
lection available for school use by models of their 
own or their pupils' construction. Such models are 
of the utmost value, and their construction one of the 
best forms of ** manual training " that could be devised. 
But the work has not been systematically poisned, 

* The regulations for the Oxford Locals of 1905 state tint a 
knowledge of the forms of the simpler solid bodies will be aiwiiwA 

t From Dr. Bryan's account of the Third Intematiofial Coogren 
of Mathematicians held at Heidelberg this 3rear (N«terff, Sept 1)1 
we learn that resolutions were passed by the Congress urging tl» 
Government to provide models and projection lanterns for use is 
teaching mathematics in the German schools and TtdukA 
Colleges. It is encouraging to find that the conclnaioosof pnctlal 
teachers have the support of the distingmsbed mathematidm 
who met at Heidelberg. We learn further, that a maxked fettsis 
of the Congress was the attention given to experimental meCliodiiB 
teaching mathematics. 
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As to the arrangement of the book, the early introduction 
of the passive voice is good, and the first part is appro- 
priately joined with a series of vocabularies to be learned 
by heart, including the most common everyday words 
of a Latin author. In some ways we think it might be 
improved. Anybody who has taught for any length of 
time knows the smiUI boy's delight at getting a sentence he 
can turn into the " ablative absolute." and we think it 
might with advantage have been included sooner : the 
alteration of the t'"'"' of the Enghsh, which is so easily 
grasped in this instance, is of immense service in inculcating 
the difference in the structure of two languages, which 
the pupil must learn before he can appreciate how to write 
a piece of decent prose. 

There is one misprint that we have found in section 35 1, ne- 
guidem is translated " not only ; " and immediately after- 
wards " only " is given as the equivalent of vel and etiam ; 
an obvious mistake for "even." The English rendering 
of pr a is given as " before," "in comparison Mrith," and yet 
it is stated that it is usually found with via and nan : 
might it not also be rendered " owing to " ? 

Perhaps a caution or two might have been added about 
pitfalls which are inchned to entrap the unwary. It might 
be pointed out that in reported speech in English the 
word " that " is almost as often omitted as included ; and 
the same is true about the relative, t.g.. " this is the book 
(which) I borrowed." The essential diflerence between 
tive-sive and utrum-an might have been more clearly 
emphasised, and the use of the gerundive could with 
advantage have been given greater prominence. The 
sample page of parsing at the end is very fully and carefully 
done, but we think it is more than the average schoolboy 
may be expected to copy. 

On the whole, if accompanied by a parallel course of 
translating Latin into English, it will give a beginner a good 
knowledge of the language in a short time : but we should 
recommend teachers to revise steadily and frequently, 
in order to impress the little points of scholarship, which 
are really the most important, on the learner's mind : 
unless this is done, the results may be merely superficial. 

Nature Teaching, based upon the general principles of 

Agriculture, /or the use of schools. By Francis Watts 

and W. G. Freeman, pp. igj + xi. (London : 

Murray. 1904. 31. 6d.) 

Among the many books which continue to appear on 

the subject of the teaching of the elements of the science 

of li\'ing things for use in country schools, it is a great 

pleasure to come upon one which appreciates the practical 

work of the farmer and gardener, and is at the same time 

scientific in its method and based upon experiment from 

beginning to end, 

Mr, Watts had already written a small book of this 
style for use in West Indian Schools, and its success has 
induced hira to obtain the assistance of Mr. Freeman 
to enlarge it and adapt it to English conditions. The 
result is a little book which will be of the greatest service 
to any master in an elementary or secondary school who 
wishes to give his pupils a sound Introduction to the 
study of nature, especially if it is to serve as a preliminary 
to more special training in agriculture. The authors 
begin with the study of seedlings and describe a series 
i simple experiments, which should be repeated by every 
■member of the class, to elucidate the structure of the 




seed, its development and the conditions 
for its growth. From the seed the authors proceed la 
the study of the root and the stem, and then to the functioiB 
of the leaf and the soil, flowers and fruits. Everywhere 
the simple experiments which are within the range of 
such a class are described, and illustrations from practical 
life are freely given. For example, in dealing with stena 
the operations of grafting and budding are described ai 
illustrations of the growth of the cambial layer, tht 
striking of cuttings is similarly treated in the clupttr 

We think the authors might have gone into a little 
more detail in their descriptions of experiments, and 
particularly might have given examples of some which cui 
be made valuable exercises in weighing or roeasDiiof. 
They indicate that such things ought to be done : the 
emphasis would have been more pronounced had the 
teacher been given a few more details as to how to set to 
work. However, for the teacher who has had any traimiij 
at all in doing simple experiments, the directions given is 
the book will be sufficient, and the liints and suggestion* 
are such as will enable him to amplify the coum fn 
himself to any extent. We have seen few better boob 
for the use of the elementary schoolmaster in a ninl 
district who has a class in " Nature Study " for hia uppo 
standards, or for the teacher of an evening-class foHowinS 
the course of instruction laid down in the Dirutory sf 
the Board 0/ Education for the elementary stage la 
Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

The Preparatory Temple Reader. Edited by Oara L 
Thomson, ix + 355 pp, (Horace Marsh^ and Co. 
u. 6rf.) 

A happy idea has inspired this collection of folk-lore tald 
for children. It is an attempt to inculcate in the ordinary 
reading lesson a taste for good literature. The legends 
and folk-tales of the Enghsh, German, Norse, Sclavonic 
and Greek peoples have been laid under contribution for 
this most representative little selection. The elemait 
of mystery and romance clings to most of the peces, 
while the rest appeal to that love of birds and animal* 
which is so characteristic in all children. 

The photographs from hfe are excellent, while the 
original drawings in illustration of the tales seem to ban 
caught the proper cluldish atmosphere of wonder. Mcst 
important of all — the print is clear and good. Altogether, 
one feels that the children of to-day are fortunate in the 
quality of their school-books, as in so many other respects. 

Scotl's Talisman, with Introduction and Notes. (MacmilUo 
and Co. zs, 6d.). 

Certain books are edited and annotated for schools wiUi 
little or no reason. The Talisman b one of those boola, 
however, that really do stand in need of short explanatory 
notes if they arc to be used in class. The period of the 
Crusades b a closed book to the average boy, and Scotl'i 
historical allusiveness demands some cxplojiatloo. 

In this volume, exceUently printed, of course, by the 
Glasgow University Press, the sensible mean has been 
observed : the notes are not obtruded where unnecessart, 
and they are to the point and do not overburden the reado 
with authorities and quotations. It is an entirely good 
school edition. 
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Our Leaders 

XII Dr. Richard Busby 

The period to which Dr. Busby belongs was one 
of new beginnings in education, government, 
colonisation, hterature, religion, and the philosophy 
of life. Jamesl.ruledduring hisyouth, Charles I, 
lost his head when Busby reigned at Westminster 
School. He survived the Commonwealth, acted 
his part at the coronations of Charles 11. and James 
II., and saw the accession of William and Mary. 

Adventurers planted colonies. Scientific move- 
ments received an impetus from the discoveries 
of Newton, the researches of Boyle, and the labours 
of Sydenham. The great world-classic Shakespeare 
enriched his mother tongue and the literature of 
the universe with the ripe fruits of his genius. 
Some two hundred other votaries, none too insigni- 
ficant to leave his imprint on the golden age of our 
language, sought the laureate crown. Industrious 
" Englyshing " of the classics followed their re- 
discovery. The Renaissance rose to full flood. 



Renewed activity in every branch of human ente> 
prise filled the worid with the hum of business. 

Far away from the noisy hub of the iinivo^ 
in the verdant, flat. Fen country of Lincolnshire 
with its league-long levels, and myriads of drana 
and waterwavs. 



Richard Busby was bom at Sutton St. Nicholas 
September 22, 1606. 

The removal of his father to Westminster enabld 
him as a King's Scholar to enter Westminsti 
School, then under Dr. John Wilson, noted fir 
his classical attainments and professicmal ability; 
Young Busby fulfilled the rich promise of iaS 
school-days at Oxford, whither he proceeded toi 
studentship at Christ Church. He completed his 
triennium and quadriennium, gained distinction ai 
a Latinist and Grecian, and became tutor of hii 
college. 

He displayed his remarkable oratorical powers 
when he took the part of Cratander in Cartwrigbt's 
Royal Slave, played before the king and queou 
The briUiant success achieved on this occasicffl 
nearly decided him to adopt the stage as a career. 
The histrionic art lost, while the pedagogic gained, 
an eminent professor. 

Lambert Osbaldeston, high-master of Westminster, 
was deprived of his office for calling Laud the Uttle 
urchin and the httle meddling hocus pocus. After 
taking orders, Busby succeeded him. The schod 
already had gained a reputation for scholarship. 
Many old boys had distinguished themselves in 
various walks of life. Ben Jonson, Giles Fletcher, 
and George Herbert, had sat on its benches. Tne 
great Camden, one time under-master, wielded the 
ferule for twenty years. Busby more than maia- 
tained the traditions of the school. 

During the Civil War he was deprived of the 
profits of his ecclesiastical preferments, but he had 
the good fortune, though a staunch royalist and a 
loyal churchman, to retain his mastership. He 
endured slight pohtical miseries compared witb 
others, but in his professional capacity he sufiered 
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annoyance from Bagshawe, his assistant, who educated sixteen, including George Hooper,|Bishop 

endeavoured to supplant him. Busby acted of Bath and Wells, the best scholar and the 'finest 

promptly, and the unworthy subordinate received gentleman turned out of Westminster School, and 

dismissal for insolence. the statesman, Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. 

Upon the Restoration the fidelity of Busby was Glorious John Dryden, whose name cut in a 

substantially recognised. Honours and emoluments form by himself is carefully preserved, owed much 

were conferred upon him. He was created Pre- of the art he practised to Busby's fostering care, 

bendary and Treasurer of Westminster and also Phihp Henry, Puritan divine ; Robert South, 

of Wells Cathedral. In rapid succession Oxford poet, divine, author ; the Earl of Sunderland, 

honoured him with the degrees of B.D. and D.D. principal adviser to Williajn ; Lord Chancellor 

He carried the ampulla containing the oil of con- Jeffries, " a man of first-rate abihty but of bestial 

secration at the coronation of Charles II., and character," the hero of the black assize; Charles 

the orb with the cross at that of James II. In Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, general and 

two Convocations he acted as proctor, approved statesman ; Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, 

and subscribed the Book of Common Prayer, and financier, founder of our National Debt, of the 

became Archdeacon of Westminster. Bank of England, and creator of Exchequer Bills ; 

In the world of affairs he proved himself capable : Matt. Prior, poet, diplomatist, and Secretary of 



it is, however, as a schoolmaster that the flame of 
his fame burns brilliantly. His school was a 
kingdom o'er which he reigned a despotic, yet 
withal a benevolent and beneficent autocrat. His 
sceptre was his rod. Within his domain he brooked 
interference neither from inferior nor superior. 
The success of his teaching depended on the un- 
wavering firmness of his rule no less than on a 
natural genius for the art of training youth. His 
unduly exaggerated reputation almost amounting to 
notoriety for severity has been fostered by such 
literary dictators as Johnson, who declared that 
Busby's " rod was his sieve, and that any boy who 
coiild not go through it was not the boy for him." 
His system is justified by its results. The 
eminent men who passed through his "sieve" 



State ; Sir Thomas Hanmer, Speaker of the House, 
Shakespearean Scholar, Editor of the "Oxford 
Shakespeare " ; Earl Cowper, Lord Chancellor ; 
Cowley, Rowe, Smith, and Duke, poets all ; Sir 
Christopher Wren, architect ; and John Locke, 
philosopher and educational reformer, received 
from Busby their early education. 

Of his caustic wit there are several recorded 
instances. "Will you permit me, giant, to pass to 
my seat ? " said an Irish baronet to Busby in a 
coffee-palace. "Certainly, pygmy," replied Busby. 
"Sir!" said the Irishman, " I referred to the size 
of your intellect." " And I," quietly echoed 
Busby, " to the size of your own." 

When Busby escorted Charles II. over the school 
he apologised for not removing his hat in the royal 



testify in unmistakable language their veneration presence, stating that it would never do to let the 

and esteem for their old master. It required no boys believe that there was a greater man in the 

ordinary qualities of heart and mind to gain and world than himself. 

to retain the respect, esteem, and affection of his The great schoolmaster died in his eighty-ninth 

celebrated pupils. year on April 5, 1695, and was buried under that 

Under his care the dormant powers of his boys black and white pavement of Westminster Abbey 

wereawakened and developed to the fullest extent, of which he had been the giver. A marble slab 

He took especial pains with promising youths, in front of the steps leading to the Sacrarium, 

encouraging them to industry and keeping them inscribed " RdB, 1695," marks the spot. There is 

long with him. Many a one left Westminster also a monimient to him by Bird. 

School loaded with counsels, warnings, and gifts. His legacies were numerous. He founded the 

Of the whole bench of bishops, the grave Busby " Busby Lectures " and benefited Christ Church 
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and Oxford Cathedral. He also provided an 
endowment for the purpose of educating the boys 
of Sutton and Gedney. 

The main body of his literary work consists of 
foreign grammars, and of expurgated editions of 
the classics. 

The following epigram appeared when Dr. Freind 
succeeded him : 

'■ Ye sons of Westminster who still retain 
Your ancient dread of Busby's awful reign, 
Forget at onc« youi fears, your panic end — 
; The Monarcli of this place is now a Freind." 



The Book and its Writer 

Professor Sadler's Liverpool Report * 

Professor M. E. Sadler has successfully performed 
the diificult and onerous task, with which he was en- 
trusted by the Liverpool Education Committee, c£ 
reporting " upon the present conditions of Secondary 
Education in Liverpool, and upon the best means of 
extending and improving it." The result of his labours, 
which were begun in the Spring of the present year, 
is a well-bound, well-printed volume of about two 
hundred and thirty pages, convenient in size and care- 
fully arranged. We remark particularly on the appear- 
ance and the general convenience of this masterly report, 
as it is in striking contrast with many of the documents. 
emanating from the offices of Education Committees, 
Many of these are mere jumbles of statistics and reconi- 
dation, while, in some cases, where minutes of meetings 
only are issued, facts and speeches jostle one another. 

The present report is not limited to secondary educa- 
tion, nor was it the intention of the Committee that it 
should be, Professor Sadler's further instructions being 
that he should report upon the relation of secondary 
education to primary education on the one hand, and 
to university education on the other, and that he should 
deal with the training ol teachers for public elementary 
schools. We obtain some idea of the scope of the report 
from the following paragraph extracted from an intro- 
ductory note : 

" The central part of my task has thus consisted of 
an inquiry into the work, the aims and the needs of the 
secondary schools of all types within the City of Liver- 
pool. But, in order to carry out the instructions of 
the Committee, it has also been my duty to make a 
general survey of the educational system of Liverpool ; 
to t^inle of it as a whole instead of concentrating atten- 
tion upon one department of it to the exclusion of the 
rest ; to examine the links which connect its various 
parts ; to consider the kind of service which, if ade- 

* Report to the Ed ocatioQ Committee of l-iverpool. By Michael 
E. Ssdler, M.A., LL.D. Eyreand Spottisnoode. 2J. 6<i. 



quately maintained, each group of schools might fairly 
be expected to render to the civic life and to the com- 
mercial interests of the city ; and to measure ($g Ur 
as any such comparison is possible) the efficiency ol 
the educational equipment of Liverpool, more particn- 
larly as regards its secondary education, with thai of 
some other great commercial cities in other lands." 

There is no hesitation in Professor Sadler's criticisia, 
nor does he disguise how deeply he feels the importance 
of the problems into which he has been inquiring. After 
pointing out that the questions involved are ol Ui 
more than local significance, be states emphatically 
that he regards with grave concern the present state 
of much of the secondary education in LiverpooL The 
seriousness ol its defect threatens vital interests of the 
city ; a large part of its intellectual resources ran fo 
waste : numbers of promising boys and girls are pot at 
a disadvantage in the struggle for hfe ; and the efficiency 
of every other part of the educational organisation is 
impaired. 

In a chapter on " The Secondary Education of Boys 
in a Great Commercial City," he discusses a problem 
particularly urgent in this country. The question is 
ably considered from every point of view, and among 
the conclusions drawn by Prolessor Sadler, we note 
that " it would be a great misfortune for a commemal 
city to make commercial knowledge the dominant 
aim of its secondary education." A strong vein of 
idealism is wanted to keep one's aims fresh and high, 
and it b, therefore, most necessary to give a large plia 
'■ to the vivid and real teaching of the humanities." 
The commercial advantage which a city would derive 
if its secondary education was improved is shown, 
but it is not on commercial grounds alone that changes 
are advocated. " The well-being of the whole com- 
munity . . . depends, to a great extent, upon there 
being a constant supply of the kind of men who are 
trained by really efficient secondary schools." Thus 
we see the necessity of secondary education regarded 
as a matter of public, and not solely of private or in- 
dividual, concern. 

Insufficiency of means was the great difficulty with 
which Liverpool bad to contend, added to the fact that, 
in this country, we had risen to great commercial supre- 
macy without much schooling. Poverty resulted in 
inability to pay proper salaries to the assistant roasiw 
and assistant mistresses, to which fact one ol the cardinal 
weaknesses of the Gty's system of secondary education 
is traced by Professor SatUer. The teachers were com- 
pelled to add to their incomes by night or other extra 
work, which deadened the teacher's powers and wa) 
" detrimental to the welfare of the school," The teach- 
ing staffs were too small, and another result of the poverty 
which was caused by the absence of endowment was 
the necessity of the schools to rely on fees, with the 
results that the entrance qualification was too lot. 
Still more detrimental is the practice of sending boys 
to the schools for a short period ; while the undue amount 
of attention paid to preparation for local examinations 
is noted as another cause of weakness, Notwilhstaading 
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lliese obstacles wefread' that much excellent work 
has been accomplished, but that when every allowance 
has been made, " the final outcome is unsatisfactory." 

Suggestions and recommendations for the improve- 
ment of secondary education in the city occupy more 
than forty pages of the report, and the first thing on 
which Professor Sadler insists as transcending all others in 
importance is the need for first-rate quality in the instruc- 
tion and training to be provided. The intellectual 
standard of the secondary schools which prepare the 
greater number of the boys of the city for responsible 
business careers must be raised, and, as " the real 
efficiency and influence of a school depend upon the 
talent, the energy, the experienced skill, and the cha- 
racter of its teachers," he lays great emphasis upon this. 
He considers that the inadequacy of the salaries generally 
given to secondary-school masters is deterring men 
of capacity from entering the profession. He suggests 
a commencing salary of £150 per annum, with annual 
increments of £10 up to £300, as a not unreasonable 
minimum for a fully qualified graduate master in a 
secondary school. He then proceeds to indicate in 
considerable detail the needs and requirements of the 
different institutions in the City, in the matter of cur- 
riculum, size of classes, staff, fees, cost, numbers, scholar- 
ship places, grants, &c. 

A plan for a perfect secondary school and course ex- 
tending over four years, viz., from twelve to sixteen — 
is given by Professor Sadler, who remarks that the 
course of study mapped out is adapted to the special 
needs of Liverpool. The new curriculum would be 
bised on the Humanities, an important place being 
assigned to the mot her -tongue, in order to give thorough 
training in the art of expression. Time should be given 
to history and hterature, and particularly to geography. 
A sound and intelligent training in mathematics, and 
a course of general elementary science is necessary ; 
wliile the two languages, other than English, of most 
value would be French and Latin. Drawing, manual 
instruction, and a carefully graded course of physical 
exercises complete the scheme. 

In this limited space we cannot do justice to all the 
bright thoughts and wise suggestions contained in the 
volume before us. We propose, accordingly, to avail 
ourselves of the author's own summary of his recom- 
mendations, and to add one only of our own — that 
every Education Committee should read and mark the 
report as a whole. Professor Sadler states that the 
" iquiry has led him to the conclusion that it would 
E prudent ; 

'i) To remodel the Institute, by amalgamating the High 
School and the Commercial School ; greatly to strengthen 
the staS of roasters ; and to secure the attendance of the 
boys throughout a well-planned course of instmction ex- 
tending from the age of twelve {or earlier) to the age of 
sixteen at least, provision being also made for senior boys 
to do advanced work up to their nineteenth year. One- 
fifth of the school places to be iree for scholars elected 
from the public elementary and other recognised schools, 

(2) Similarly to re-organise the Middle and Commercial 



Schoob of the CoUege in Shaw Street, if the 
CoUege School should see their way to trmnafer 
to the Municipality, 

(3) To strengthen the staff of teachers at 
House and to establish, at convettieat points, in vuioa 
residential parts of the city, new public secondary scbooli 
for girls, firing highly efficient education at a 



(4) To continue to assist, but on a more liberal scale Uoa 
hitherto, the pubUc non- municipal secondary schools fsr 
boys and girls in the city, provided that the efficiency ^ 
the schools is proved by regular inspection. 

(5) To establish a Manual Training School to- boyi 
thirteen to sixteen years of age. 

(61 To recognise, and give certain privileges to efficiegt 
private secondary schools under public inspection. 

(7) To strengthen, by improved staffing and eqoipmto^ 
the upper departments of the public elemcnt^iy schools. 

(8) To develop the scholarship system. 

(9) To take various steps for improving the supply u 
preliminary- training of those intending to teach in eleme 
tary schools. 

(10) To strengthen the Pupil-Teacher Centres. 

(11) To establish a new Training CoUege for worn 
teachers, to enlarge the University Day Training CoU<^ 
and to establish hostels in connection with it. 

(12) To reorganise the work of the evening continnatiaa. 
schools, and to lay down definite courses of work to be done 
in those schools and at the technical centres. 

(13) To provide for the pupils in several of the pnbHo 
secondary schools, and in the Pupil-Teacher Centres, better 
accommodation for out-door games. 

(14I To improve the teaching of geography. 

(15) To improve the teaching of modem languages, 

(16) To establish a teachers' institute and library; ui4 

( 1 7) jTo form an Educational Directory for the ciq^. 



Quality: not Quantity 

Mr. Sadler and Richard Mulcaster 

By Prof. Foster Watson 

Ik a democratic age and in a democratic country like 
England and Wales, in which the inclusion of secondary 
education in the municipal system of the towns and 
local administration areas of the country means to ! 
minds vaguely that an intellectual discipline in the hightf 
studies is to become very general, if not umvusal, 
Mr. Sadler's moderate words to Liverpool • may* 
with something of a shock. " A comparativ-ely Umittd 
supply of thoroughly good education, if made reallf 
accessible to giited boys in all ranks of the conununitfi 
would render far greater service to Liverpool than the 
provision of a much larger amount of teaching whidi, 
lacked scholarly thoroughness and failed to fiunisli' 
searching intellectual discipline." 

Similarly, Mr. Sadler had said to ShefiBeld : \ " Avoid 
' Report OD Scccndary Education in Liverpool, pL 134. 
t Report on Secondary Mid Higher Education in Sheffield, p. A. 
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doing children of mediocre ability the cruel kindness 
of encouraging them to enter on a course of education 
designed to prepare them for professions in which they 
have not the capital or the intellectual capacity to 
Sticceed." Mr. Sadler's words are clearly deUberate, 
and his opinion is one which is held as a matter of educa- 
tional principle and not as a question of expediency for 
a particular town. 

The educational activity of the present time has in 
it much that is parallel to the Elizabethan educational 
activity. In our time the underlying tnolif is due to the 
enormous contribution of sciendfic material for thought, 
whilst in the Elizabethan age, the educational stimulus 
cajne from the revival of antiquity — the Renaissance 
movement. The parallel may be pursued even to the 
detail of Mr. Sadler's plea. In the Elizabethan era, 
we find in England Mr. Sadler's prototype on this point 
in Richard Mulcaster. Indeed, if the modem educa- 
tionist had time to read the crabbed diction of the Eliza- 
bethan, Mr. Sadler's views might find weighty illustra- 
tion from Mulcaster's educational treatise. Here is 

jassage which has the same meaning as the words 
quoted from Mr. Sadler's report : 

" As it is necessary to prevent too great a number for 
the quantity thereof ; so it is more than necessary to 
provide in the necessary number for the quality thereof. 
Wherein restraint itself will do much good for the one, and 
choice'm restraint will do more for the other." Thewords 
italicised in this passage are so italicised in Mulcaster's 
text, whether this by chance or design, I cannot under- 
take to say, though they place the emphasis precisely 
as does Mr. Sadler. Mulcaster goes on : " Sure all 
children may not be set to school." Mulcaster adds — 
with a curious disregard to the rights of rich people— 
" Nay not though private circumstances say yea. And 
therefore schools may not be set up for all, though 
great good will find never so many founders, both for 
the place wherein to learn, and for the number also 
which is for to learn ; that the State may be served with 
sufficiency enough, and not be pestered with more than 
enough." By his use of the term " school," Mulcaster 
wishes his readers to understand what we should call 
a " secondary school." ' For he immediately proceeds 
to write perhaps the best-known passage in the whole 
of his long book. I add the words, for they are probably 
the first pronotmcement written in English in which 
the demand for universal elementary education is 
adumbrated. " And yet by the way for writing and 
reading so they rested there, what ii every one h3.d them, 
for religion' sake, and their necessary affairs ? " To 
Mulcaster this is a very simple affair. Milton thought 
that Italian could be learned in just the odd moments 
when no serious business pressed. Mulcaster thinks 
similarly for the elementary subjects. " In the long 
time of their whole youth, if they minded no more, 
these two were easily learned at their leisure times by 
extraordinary means, if the ordinary be dainty, and no 
school nigh. Every'parish hath a minister, if none 
else.'in the parish, which" can help writing and reading." 

To return to the subject of the limitation of the 
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numbers of those who should go on to secondary educa- 
tion, Mulcaster urges there must be a choice of wits. 
The greatest care must be taken to admit to higher 
education only those wits whom it will really benefit. 

How could Mr. Sadler illustrate his thesis better 
than by such a passage as the following from Mulcaster : 
" If that wit fall to preach, which were fitter for the 
plough, and he to chmb a pulpit, which is made to scale 
a wall ; is not a good carter ill lost, and a good soldier 
iU placed ? If he will needs law it, which careth for no 
law, and profess justice that professeth no right, hath 
not right an ill server, and justice a worse master ? If 
he will deal with physic whose brains cannot bear the 
infinite circumstances which belong thereunto, whether 
to maintain health, or to restore it : doth he anything 
else, but seek to hasten death, for helping the disease T 
to make way to murder instead of amendment ? to be a 
butcher's prentice for a master in physic ? And so it 
is in all kinds of hfe, in all trades of hving, where fitness 
and right placing of wits doth work agreement and ease, 
unfitness and misplacing have the contrary companions, 
disagreement and disease." 

Yet again, this question of " choice of wits," which 
should go forward to secondary training, is emphasised 
by Mulcaster. " To avoid excessive numbers, choice 
is one principal help ; for admitting to uses only such 
as be fit, and seem to be made for them, pares off the 
unfit and lesseneth the number, which yet should be 
looked unto, even at the very first." Mulcaster is 
deeply impressed with the danger to the coromonwealth 
of unemployed, bookish, learned people. " Scholars, 
by reason of their conceit which learning inflameth, 
as no mean authority* saith, become too imperial 
to rest upon a little, and by their kind of hfe, which is 
always idle, they prove too disdainful to deal with 
labour, unless need make them trot. . . . Now of all 
overilush in number, is not that most dangerous, 
which in conceit is lofty, and in life loitering, as the 
unbestowed scholar by profession is?" 

Whilst, therefore, "too few" learned in a common- 
wealth makes the State "bare," "too many learned" 
are dangerous. Mulcaster rises to eloquence on this 
latter point. " To have so many gaping for preferment, 
as no gulf hath store enough to suffice, and to let thera 
roam helpless, whom nothing else can help, how can it 
be but that such shifters must needs shake the very 
strongest pillar in that State where they live and loiter 
without hving?" 

Mulcaster thinks that every parent desires to have 
his child grow into a learned man. For he wishes his 
own child to have the best. But (or the good oj the 
country the parent must forego his desire "be it never 
so seriously bent." The country must say: " I pray 
the good parent have patience and appoint some other 
course for thy child ; there be many good means to 
hve by besides the book, and I will be thy child's friend 
if thou wilt fit in some order for me." 

Mulcaster is well aware that it will be said that the 

limitations of secondary education to those only who have 

• Su Paul. 



